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In surveying the globe in reference to 
the different appearances of mankind, 
the most extraordinary diversities are 
apparent to the most superficial ob- 
server. The Patagonian and Caflre, 
compared with the Laplander and Es- 
quimaux, are real giants, the stature 
of the latter being generally two feet 
less than that of the former. What a 
striking contrast does the coarse skin 
and greasy blackness of the African, 
present to the delicate cuticle and the 
exquisite rose and lily that beautify 
the face of the Georgian! Compare 
the head of the Circassian having those 
proportions which we so much admire 
in Grecian sculpture, with the flat 


skull of the Carib or that of the Negro 
with its low retreating forehead and 
advancing jaws! Or behold in the one 
the full development of intellectual 
power, as displayed in arts, science, 
and literature, and in the other a mere 
instinctive existence! Hence arises 
the question—Have all these diverse 
races descended from a single stock ? 
But notwithstanding these extremes 
would seem, at first view, to forbid the 
supposition of a common origin, yet we 
find them all running into each other by 
such nice and imperceptible gradations, 
not only in contiguous countries but 
among the same people, as to render 
it often impracticable to determine, in- 
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dependent of the individual’s locality, 
to what family of the human race he 
be longs. 

Any one who allows himself to 
speculate upon this subject, will at first 
view be inclined to adopt the opinion 
that every part of the world had ori- 
ginally its indigenous inhabitants— 
“‘ autochthones,”—adapted to its phys- 
ical circumstances. Voltaire, for ex- 
ample, ridicules the idea of referring 
such different beings as the Circassian 
and the Negro to the same original. 
By this hypothesis, a ready solution is 
afforded of some of the most difficult 
questions presented in the investiga- 
tion of the physical history of mankind ; 
for instance, the remarkable diversity 
in figure and complexion observed 
among different nations—their differ- 
ence of moral and intellectual charac- 
ter—and their peculiarity of language 
and even dialectic differences, observed 
as far back in antiquity as the days of 
Jacob and Laban. We might thus 
explain the fact that the oldest records, 
ever since Cain went to the land of 
Nod, seldom allude to an uninhabited 
country ; or the no less surprising fact 
that in many parts of the world, as for 
instance, Central America, we discover 
vestiges of a primeval population, who, 
having dwelt there for ages and brought 
the civil arts to a comparatively 
high degree of cultivation, were 
swept away before the dawn of his- 
tory. 

On the opposite side of the question, 
an argument thought by many to be 
conclusive as to the point at issue, is 
the inference deduced from the serip- 
tural history of man, which ascribes to 
him a single origin. But such an ap- 
plication of the Sacred Records is mani- 
festly contrary to their spirit and design ; 
for the most sincere believers in Reve- 
lation now freely admit the deduction 
of the geologist, that the period of the 
creation of the earth extends far be- 
yond 6000 years. However, as truth 
can never be in opposition to truth, the 
investigation of any subject which does 
not transcend the scope of the human 
faculties, cannot possibly detract from 
the authority and importance of the 
Sacred Writings. Indeed, many inves- 
tigations into the laws of natural sci- 
ence which were thought at first to 
conflict with Holy Writ, have even been 
found in the end, as will be shown in 
this inquiry into the unity of the human 
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family, to afford confirmation and eluci- 
dation of its divine truths. 

One of the most interesting problems 
in history is, the geographical distribu- 
tion of the human family ; but history, 
if we exclude the Mosaic account, af- 
fords no data for determining this great 
problem. In the introduction to his 
great work on language, Adelung re- 
marks as follows :—*“ Asia has been in 
all times regarded as the country where 
the human race had its beginning, re- 
ceived its first education, and from 
which its increase was spread over the 
rest of the globe. ‘Tracing the people 
up to tribes, and the tribes to families, 
we are conducted at last, if not by his- 
tory, at least by the traditions of all old 
people, to a single pair, from which, 
families, tribes, and nations, have been 
successively produced. The question 
has been often asked,—W hat was this 
first family, and the first people de- 
scending from it 2 where was it set- 
tled 2? and how has it extended so as 
to fill the four large divisions of the 
globe ? It is a question of fact, and 
must be answered from history. But 
history is silent ; her first books have 
been destroyed by time ; and the few 
lines preserved by Moses are rather 
calculated to excite than to satisfy our 
curiosity.” 

Assuming that the earth’s surface 
was formerly covered to a certain 
depth with water—an opinion warrant- 
ed by physical facts as well as the 
Mosaic records—the portions which 
first became dry and habitable, would 
of course be those which are now the 
most elevated. Hence the region of 
Central Asia, which in respect to ele- 
vation can be compared only to the 
lofty plain of Quito in South America, 
has been with good reason pointed out 
as the spot on which the Creator plant- 
ed the first people—a point from which 
the human race gradually dispersed as 
new lands became habitable. This 
great table-land, when it first became 
dry, was but an island in the watery 
expanse, with vegetable productions so 
entirely different from its present Al- 
pine class, that it may have combined 
all the characters of the Garden of 
Eden. But Adelung, forgetting the 
influence of physical geography on cli- 
mate, speaks of its “snowy mountams 
and glaciers.” 

History then points out the East as 
the earliest or original seat of our spe- 
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cies, as well as of our domesticated ani- 
mals and of our principal food ; but as 
historical sources of testimony are con- 
sidered inadequate to determine the 
question whether the globe has been 
peopled from one or more original 
stocks, it has been found necessary to 
seek for satisfactory evidence through 
the medium of researches into the 
natural history of the organized world. 
Hence the inquiry has been resolved 
by the learned Dr. James Cowles Prich- 
ard, in his “ Researches into the Phy- 
sical History of Mankind,” into the two 
following problems :— 


“1, Whether through the organized 
world in general it has been the order of 
nature to produce one stock or family in 
each particular or to call the 
same into existence by several 
distinct origins, and to diffuse it generally 
and independently of propagation from 
any central point; in other words, 
whether all organized beings of each par- 
ticular species can be referred respect- 
ively to a common parentage ? 

‘© 2. Whether all the races of men are 
of one species? Whether, in other words, 
the physical diversities which distinguish 
several tribes are such as may have arisen 
from the variation of one primitive type, 
or must be considered as permanent and 
therefore specific characters ?”—Vol. 
ly p. 9. 


species, 
species 


In our researches into the origin of 
the varieties of mankind, it is, there- 
fore, necessary to dismiss all argument 
a priori. Let us repudiate that spe- 
ciousness of argumentation which 
maintains that it ts much more conso- 
nant with the wisdom of the Deity 
that each region of the earth should 
teem ab initio with vegetable and ani- 
mal productions adapted to its physical 
circumstances, than that immense 
tracts, while a single species is slowly 
extending its kind, should remain for 
ages an unoccupied waste. The ques- 
tion belongs to the domain of natural 
history and physiology, as based upon 
the observation of facts. Hence, too, 
it is obviously improper to set out, as 
most writers on the subject have done, 
with a distribution of the human family 
into certain races, as this is in fact a 
premature anticipation of the result. 
It is only by proceeding in the analyti- 

cal method, surveying the ethnogra- 
phy of various countries, and deducing 
conclusions from the phenomena col- 
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lected, that the subject can be legiti- 
mate ly investigated. 

Before proceeding to the details con- 
nected with the question, whether the 
various races of man belong to a single 
species, it may be well to state that ‘by 
the term species in navural history is 
understood a collection of individuals, 
whether plants or animals, which so 
resemble one another that all the differ- 
ences among them may find an expla- 
nation in the known operation of physi- 
cal causes; but if two races are distin- 
guished by some characteristic pecu- 
liarity of organization not explicable on 
the ground that it was lost by the one 
or acquired by the other through any 
known operation of physical causes, 
we are warranted in the belief that 
they have not descended from the same 
original stock. Hence, varieties, in 
natural history, are distinguished from 
species by the circumstance of mere 
deviation from the character of the par- 
ent stock ; but to determine whether 
tribes characterized by certain di- 
versities, constitute in reality distinet 
species, or merely varieties of the same 
species, is often a question involving 
much doubt—a doubt which can, how- 
ever, be generally removed by a com- 
prehensive survey of the great laws of 
organization. 

As the natural history of man in re- 
gard to his origin may receive valua- 
ble elucidation from comparative phy- 
siology and the diversities observed 
among inferior animals, our attention 
will be first directed to this branch of 
the subject. 

In regard to the question whether 
all the existing plants and animals, of 

each species, can be referred respect- 
ively to a common stock, Linnzeus 
maintained the aflirmative, averring 
that in every species of plants as well 
as of animals, only one pair was origi- 
nally produced. Now if in tracing the 
dispersion of the genera and species of 
organized beings, (plants and animals, ) 
it should appear that they exist in those 
regions only to which they may have 
wandered or been conveyed by acciden- 
tal means, from some single point re- 
garded as the primitive or original seat, 
the inference that each species s has des- 
cended from a single origin is warrant- 
ed; but if, on the contrary, the same 
species are found in localities so sepa- 
rated by natural barriers or vast dis- 
tances as to forbid the supposition of 
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their passage, the opinion of their dis- 
tinct and separate origins is equally 
authorized. 

In regard to the dispersion of plants 
and of the primary habitations of indi- 
vidual species, Prichard refers to three 


hypotheses :—1. That all the species of 


plants in every country, had their pri- 
mary seat in one particular region, 
from which they have spread as from 
a common centre. That every spe- 
cies had a particular centre or birth- 
place, but that different regions of the 
earth afforded the primary habita- 
tions of different species, That the 
vegetable tribes, independent of any 
centres of propagation, have sprung 
into existence wherever the physical 
circumstances favorable to their de- 
velopment obtain. ‘The first of these 
hypotheses is now considered irrecon- 
cilable with established facts. The se- 
cond has many powerful advocates, 
among whom is Prichard. But the 
third, in our opinion, is gradu: ally 
gaining ground, in proportion as the s 
ence of botanical geography i es ing 
developed by the Ar tM of new 
facts. 

[In proportion as naturalists have ex- 
plored the botany of remote countries, 
the distinguishing characters, on a 
comparison of their respective aggre- 
gates of plants, have become more ap- 
parent. Many important results have 


been deduced from the researches of 


Mr. Robert Brown, and MM. de 
Humboldt and de Candolle. In relation 
to the distribution of plants in reference 
to the three great classes, we find that 
the dycotyledonous family diminishes 
as we proceed from the equator to- 
wards the poles; that this law is revers- 
edinre spect tothe acotyledonous class; 
whilst the monoc otyle ‘donous plants, 
in which De Candolle includes the 


ferns, exhibit but little variation of 


number in different zones. “If we 
know,” says Humboldt, “ in any coun- 
try under the temperate zone, the num- 
ber of Cypaaces or of Composite, it 
will be possible to estimate that of the 
Graminew or of the Leguminose.” But, 
notwithstanding a certain analogy in the 
character of vegetation in distant coun- 
ries, lying on the same parallels and 
characterized by similar physical cir- 
cumstances, we do not discover an 
identity of species. America has, in 


common with Asia and Europe, many 
genera ; but on comparing r the intertro- 
pical regions of these three countries, 


the species, notwithstanding the genus 
may be common to two or even all 
three of them, are in each very dissimi- 
lar. It has been remarked by M. de 
Humboldt, as was before observed by 
the Count de Buffon in relation to the 
ee eee that it is chiefly 
in the Aretic regions where the two 
continents approximate, that we dis- 
cover the same identical species of the 
vegetable kingdom common to both. 
Proceeding south, as for example in the 
United States, we meet these common 
plants more rarely ; and in their trav- 
els in equinoctial America, MM. de 
Humboldt and Bonpland found only 
twenty-four species, (all of which be- 
long to the monocotyledonous tribes,) 
identical with those of any part of the 
Old World. In ascending a lofty moun- 
tain of the torrid zone, we also find that 
the parallel temperatures of more nor- 
thern latitudes display a general bo- 
tanical analogy. Hence several at- 
le mpts have been made to divide the 
surface of the earth int | 
vinces or distinct 
tion. 

But as Nature seems to have pro- 
vided means for the dispersion ¢ ee 
it is necessary to consider the bearing 
of these facts upon the present inquiry. 
Of these means, one of the most ob- 
vious is human agency. Animals in 
general, more particularly birds, also 
contribute to th om dispersion. The 
same end is promote “il | by means of at- 
mospheric currents; for we often find 
the smallest seeds provided with wing- 
lets and feathery appendages, which 
facilitate their transportation by winds. 
Lastly, we know from actual observa- 
tion that plants have migrated from 
distant coasts by means of the great 


regions of vegeta- 


oceanic currents. 

From a consideration of these various 
facts, Prichard arrives at the inference, 
‘“‘ that the vegetable creation was ori- 
ginally divided into a limited number 
of provinces,”—a conclusion which he 
thinks strongly corroborated by the fact 
that in the northern continents, where 
their near approach affords facilities 
for migr ition, many plants are com- 
mon to both,whilst in proportion as the 
continents become wide ‘ly St parate ‘dthe 
number diminishes. “ On the whole,” 
he says, “ we may conclude, with a 
great degree of probability, that each 
tribe of plants, and especially of the 
more perfect plants, had on the earth 
one original habitation, from which it 
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has been dispersed according to the ca- 
pabilities afforded by its structure, and 
the aid of external agencies.” The 
phenomena connecte od with the vegeta- 
tion of islands are also thought by 


Prichard to be strongly confirmatory of 


the dispersion of species from particu- 
lar central points. In opposition to the 
hypothesis that the vegetable tribes, 
independent of any centres of propaga- 
tion, will spring into existence wher- 
ever the physical conditions are conge- 
nial to their nature, he adduces also 
the negative evidence that similar cli- 
mates on each continent, notwithstand- 
ing a general analogy, have dissimilar 
vegetation. But if we reject the theory 
of equivocal production, that is, of the 
spontaneous generation of the same 
species in many and remote localities, 
how are we to account, by the means 
of dispersion above enumerated, for the 
existence of similar aquatic plants in 
the marshes of distant countries? We 
find, for example, that under the same 
physical circumstances, the Nymphea 
Lotus will spring up in India and i 

Hungary, and the Potamogeton Natans 
in Europe and in St. Domingo. To what 
other theory can we refer the phenome- 
non observed by Humboldt, that the 
same subterranean cry ptog ramous plants 
are seen in the mines of New Senin. 
which are known to grow in deep exca- 
vations of the earth in Europe? How else 
are we to explain the fact that when 


those mountains of Italy, which are of 


comparatively modern origin, were up- 
heaved, their upper regions became 
covered with the vegetation of Lapland, 
whilst the intermediate country is de- 
void of those plants? In ascending 
Mount Ararat, aecording to ‘Tourne- 
fort, we observe at its foot the plants 
of western Asia; a little higher up, the 
vegetable forms of Italy are recognized ; 
next, those of central France; at a 
still higher level those of Sweden ; and 
beyond this last point, the flora of Lap- 
land and the Alps. Besides, 
cal investigations prove that subse- 
quent to the era of the secondary form- 
ations, there has been a new develop- 
ment of vegetation on the surface of 
the earth. These facts favor the hypo- 
thesis that plants, independent of ori- 
ginal dispersion from certain centres, 
will spontaneously arise wherever phy- 
sical conditions exist adapted to their 
nature. 

Reference may here be made to the 
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fact that seeds may actually lie con- 
cealed in the earth for ages without 
losing their vitality. Thus, seeds found 
at Stirling, Scotland, ina bed of clay, 
which had been buried under fourteen 
feet of peat-earth, produced, upon be- 
ing sowed,ac rop of chrysanthemum sep- 
tum! The circumstance that the pine 
forests of our western States,when burnt 
or cut down, are succeeded by forests 
of oak trees, is an analogous fact. It 
would seem, then, that where both the 
soil and the atmospheric conditions are 
equally suitable for many social plants, 
the strongest will choke the others, and 
finally obtain the complete mastery : but 
that the seeds of the weaker plants w ill 
for ages preserve their vitality in the 
earth, and spring into visible existence 
as soon as the proper conditions arise. 

Dispersion of Animals.—One of the 
most powerful supporters of the theory 
of the spontaneous origin of animals is 
Rudol phi. As mould and various 
fungi,” he says, ‘“‘ generate themselves 
under the necessary conditions, so like- 
wise do infusory animalcules; and the 
most unbridled fancy can hardly ima- 
gine that the infusoria were produced 
in Asia, and from thence have been 
spread over the world.” But whether 
or not these lower orders of animals, 
whose diminutiveness baffles all accu- 
rate researches into their mode of ori- 
gination, spring into existence without 
parentage, we know at least that the 
opinion derives no confirmation from 
the argument of analogy among the 
higher order of animals, whose strue- 
ture admits of more satisfactory in- 
vestigation. 

As the existence of insects is closely 
connected with that of the plants and 
animals on which they subsist and often 
live, it follows that the laws of their 
dispersion must be much dependent 
upon those of the latter. According to 
M. Latreille, who has given much at- 
tention to the geographical distribution 
of the insect tribes, it appears that 
they are very distinct in countries se- 
parated by seas, vast deserts, and lofty 
chains of mountains, of which the lo- 
cality, soil, temperature, and other 
physical conditions, are apparently si- 
milar. But although the same tribes 
of insects may not be found under the 
same parallel and similar local condi- 
tions, yet it has often been observed 
by naturalists that they are replaced by 
analogous groups. 
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Notwithstanding the adaptation of 
birds for extensive migration, we find 
that their geographical distribution 
bears an analogy to the rest of organ- 
ized nature. Thus, in regard to the 
vulture tribe, we discover peculiarities 
in Europe and America, whilst in New 
Holland they are entirely unknown. 

in, the parrot tribes found in Asia, 
Africa, and America, are each peculiar. 

Although the inhabitants of the 
ocean are not, like those of the land, 
confined to particular regions, yet even 
among them we find a geographical 
distribution. If there do exist any cos- 
mopolites in the ocean, it is some 
species of whales, which, according to 
the testimony of whale-fishers, traverse 
the globe from pole to pole. In regard 
to fishes it is known that those of the 
Mediterranean differ entirely from those 
of the Red Sea ; that the silurus electri- 
cuS appertains exclusively to the rivers 
of Africa, and the electric gymnotus to 
those of America; that flying-fishes 
are almost unknown beyond intertro- 
pical seas, and that among a vast as- 
semblage of antarctic animals, none is 
found which is known to the waters of 
the northern hemisphere. The pheno- 
menon of the same species of fishes 
being found in inland collections of wa- 
ter, however distant from one another, 
is very analogous to the fact of the dif- 
fusion of aquatic plants under the same 
circumstances. Those opposed to the 
theory of equivocal generation explain 
this fact by reference to the inundations 
attested by historical and geographical 
proofs, or on the supposition, as is done 
by Lyell, that the minute eggs of fishes 
are occasionally transported from lake 
to lake among the feathers of birds. 

Having now reached that part of our 
inquiry which refers to the mammifers 
and reptiles of the land—animals con- 
fined by their limited powers of loco- 
motion to the regions that gave them 
birth—the facts presented will lead to 
more positive conclusions, than in the 
case of the animals that cleave the air 
with wings, or elude our view in the 
ocean’s depths, or in the researches of 
the botanist who may mistake for 
original centres of diffusion plants 
whose seeds have been transported to 
a distant shore by an oceanic current. 
In regard to tellurian animals, we may 
divide the surface of the earth into 
zoological provinces, each the abode of 
a particular group of animals, illus- 
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trating an admirable conformity be- 
tween the organic capabilities of each 
and the surrounding physical circum- 
stances. Thus, in the Old World, in 
analogous climates north and south of 
the equator, the species, notwithstand- 
ing many genera exist in common, are 
entirely different. The horse and the 
ass found in the northern hemisphere, 
are represented in the southern by the 
zebra and the quagga. On comparing 
the two continents, if we except the 
northern regions which approximate, 
the same law is discovered. When 
the Spaniards landed in the new world, 
they did not find a single quadruped of 
Europe, Asia, or Africa. For instance, 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the camel, 
the dromedary, the hippopotamus, the 
giraffe, the lion, the tiger, the horse 
and the ass, were not found in Ame- 
rica. On the other hand, the lama, 
the peceari, the tapir, the jaguar, the 
agouti, the sapajous, the sloth, and 
others, were equally unknown in the 
eastern hemisphere. We read, it 1 

true, of the American lion, but he is 
widely different from the lion of Africa 
—a remark that applies equally to the 
monkey tribes. As the continent of 
New Holland is remotely separated 
from all the other extensive tracts of 
land, so it has an assemblage of ani- 
mals not less peculiar than its vegeta- 
tion. Of the marsupial or pouched 
animals, which are so exceedingly rare 
in other countries, there are here 
more than forty species. In the class 
of reptiles, the same law obtains. 
Thus, the crocodile of the Nile is totally 
different from the alligator of America, 
and so of the boa of India and the 
python of the New World ; and, as 
regards the poisonous species, the 
hooded snake is peculiar to Asia, the 
cerastes to Africa, and the rattlesnake 
to America. The peculiar adaptation 
of organic structure to local conditions 
is apparent in the camel of the sandy 
deserts, in which he is placed, as his 
stomach has cells for holding water; 
and also in the circumstance that the 
hoofed animals of South America are 
suited to the precipitous Cordilleras, 
whilst the solidungular quadrupeds of 
southern Africa are equally adapted to 
its vast sandy plains. With the ex- 
ception of the extreme north, where 
the two continents so approximate that 
the distance between 0 which is 


broken by islands, is partially frozen 





Blumenbach’s Five Races. 


over in winter, the researches of the 
zoologist have not yet discovered that 
any individual species are common to 
distant regions. Nevertheless, particu- 
lar groups are represented in parallel 
climates of distant countries by analo- 
gous tribes; for example, the tribes of 
the simizw, and the dog and cat kinds, 
and other terrene animals, which, how- 
ever, are very differently organized in 
the three great continents; and, not- 
withstanding this diversity of or- 
ganization in the monkey, (an animal 
supposed by some to have a close 
affinity to man,) all the tribes, in the 
natural state, are confined almost 
wholly to the intertropical zone. As 
regards the zoology of islands, we find 
that small ones, remotely situated from 
continents, are in general quite desti- 
tute of land quadrupeds, whilst those 
near to continents have mostly the 
tribes which belong to the main land. 
From a general view of the facts 
above adduced, the inference may be 
fairly drawn that each species of ani- 
mal had an original centre of ex- 
istence, to which it was by nature 
peculiarly adapted, and from which 
point they have dispersed themselves 
of 


in proportion to their capabilities 
enduring a change of physical circum- 
stances, 

Lest these conclusions, in regard to 


the distribution of organized beings, 
should be deemed hostile to the sacred 
records, a word of explanation may be 
necessary. If we follow the words of 
Scripture literally, maintaining that a 
pair of all living species was gathered 
from all the climates of our globe and 
preserved in the ark of Noah, we be- 
involved in a zoological incon- 
unless we call in the aid of 
supernatural agency; for, as animals 
are adapted by their structure and 
functions to the local conditions of food, 
soil, temperature, &c., all couid not 
have existed on the same spot. More- 
over, either the carnivorous animal 
must have perished in the ark, or some 
other species have been annihilated. 
Independent of this, the same super- 
natural agency was demanded in re- 
storing these animals to their natural 
and primitive abodes; for how else 
could the polar bear, whose organiza- 
tion is adapted to a frozen region, re- 
trace his steps through the tornd zone ? 
But it is unnecessary to call in the aid 
of such a suspension of the ordinary 
VOL, XI.—NO. L. 16 
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laws of nature; for the meaning of the 
passage, in reference to the submersion 
of the “ universa terra”—the whole 
earth—may be fulfilled by rendering it 
in the words, “the region inhabited 
by man,” inasmuch as the destruction 
of the depraved human race was the 
end proposed by the deluge. Hence 
the tribes of wild animals belonging to 
remote regions may have been spared. 

We have pow reached the main 
object of the inquiry before us—Do 
the various races of man belong toa 
single species? In the general classi- 
fication of mankind, we find that nearly 
every author has some peculiar views. 
Thus, whilst Cuvier makes the dis- 
tinction of three races, Malte-Brun has 
no less than sixteen. As the division of 
Blumenbach, consisting of five vatie- 
ties, viz., the Caucasian, Mongolian, 
American, Ethiopian, and Malay, is the 
one most generally adopted, it may be 
well to present here their general dis- 
tinguishing characters. Among their 
principal characteristics, those of the 
skull are most striking and distinguish- 
ing. It is on the configuration of the 
bones of the head that the peculiarity 
of the countenance chiefly depends. 

In the Caucasian race, the head is 
more globular than in the other va- 
rieties, and the forehead is more ex- 
panded. The face has an oval shape 
nearly on a plane with the forehead 
and cheek-bones, which last project 
neither laterally nor forwards as in 
other races; nor does the upper jaw- 
bone, which has a perpendicular direc- 
tion, to which the lower jaw corres- 
ponds, give a projecting position to the 
front teeth, as in the other varieties. 
The chin is full and rounded. The 
skin may be described as generally 
fair, bat it is susceptible of every tint, 
and in some nations is almost black; 
and the eyes and hair are variable, the 
former being mostly blue, and the latter 
yellow or brown, and flowing. It is 
the nations with this cranial formation 
that have attained the highest degree 
of civilisation, and have generally ruled 
over the others; or, rather, as we will 
attempt toshow more fully, it isamong 
these nations that the progress of civili- 
sation and the development of the an- 
terior portion of the brain, each exer- 
cising on the other a mutual influence, 
have gone hand in hand. Of this 
variety of the human race, the chief 
families are the Caucasians proper, 
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the Germanic branch, the Celtic, the 
Arabian, the Lybian, the Nilotic, and 
the Hindostanic. 

In the Mongolian variety, the head, 
instead of being globular, is nearly 
square. The cheek-bones project from 
under the middle of the orbit of the eye, 
and turn backwards in a remarkable 
outward projection of the zygoma. 
The orbits are large and deep, the eyes 
oblique, and the upper part of the face 
exceedingly flat; the nose, the nasal 
bones, and even the space intermediate 
to the eye-brows, being nearly on the 
same plane with the cheek-bone:. 
The color of this variety is olive or yel- 
lowish brown, and the hair is blackish 
and scanty. This variety of the human 
family has formed vast empires in 
China and Japan, but its civilisation 
has been long stationary. 

The Ethiopian variety, which re- 
cedes the farthest from the Caucasian, 
presents a narrow and elongated skull, 
the temporal muscles, which are very 
large and powerful, rising very high on 
the parietal bones, thus giving the idea 
of lateral compression. The forehead 
is low and retreating. The cheek- 
bones and the upper jaw project for- 
wards, and the alveolar ridge and the 
teeth take a similar position. The nose 
is thick, being almost blended with the 
cheeks; the mouth is prominent and 
the lips thick ; and the chin is narrow 
and retracted. The color varies from 
a deep tawny to a perfect jet; and the 
hair is black, frizzled,and woolly. It 
is not true, as is remarked by M. Cuvier, 

that the people composing this race 


have always remained in a state of 


barbarism. On the contrary, we will 
adduce facts showing that many negro 
tribes have made considerable advances 
in civilisation, and that in proportion 
to this improvement do they approxi- 
mate to the physical characters of the 
Caucasian. 

These three constitute the leading 
varieties of mankind, the American and 
Malay being no more than mere inier- 
vening shades. In the American race 
the head is less square and the face 
less flattened than in the Mongolian. 
The color resembles that of copper, 
and the hair is black, thick, and 
straight. “Although the Americans,” 
says Morton, “‘ possess a pervading 
and characteristic complexion, there 
are occasional and very remarkable 
deriations, including all the tints 
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from a decided white to an unequivo- 
eally black skin.” This race was ori- 
ginally spread over nearly the whole of 
the Americas south of the sixtieth 
degree of north latitude. From this 
point, towards the Arctic circle, our 
Indian manifestly belongs to the Mon- 
golian variety ; from Greenland, we 
trace the same family of men to the 
north of Europe, comprising the Fin- 
Jand and Lapland coasts; and thence to 
the polar races of Asia, which are part 
of the Mongolian tribes, covering the 
immense region extending from the 
line of the Ural and Himmaleh moun- 
tains to Behring’s Straits. 

As the American variety 
form a middle point between the Can- 
casian and Mongolian, so may the 
Malay be said to hold a similar rela- 
tion to the Caucasian and Ethiopian. 
The forehead is more expanded than in 
the Afric an, the jaws are less promi- 
nent, and the nose more distinct. The 
color is blackish brown or mahogany, 
and the hair is long, coarse, and curly. 
This variety is found in New South 
Wales and the South Sea Islands in 
general. 

Tothese great races, more especially 
the first three, it has been customary 
to refer all the ramifications of the 
human family. Taking the country 
of the Georgians and Cireassians as the 
radiating point of the Caucasian race, 
we may trace out its poe ipal branche 
by the analogies language. The 
Armenian or Syrian atin directing 
its course to the south, gave birth to 
the Assyrians, Chaldeans, and untame- 
able Arabs, with their various subdi- 
visions. In this branch, science and 
literature have occasionally flourished, 
but always under fantastic forms. 
Another division embraced the Indian, 
German, and Pelasgic branch, in whose 
four principal Janguages we recognize 
a striking resemblance. The first is 
the Sanscrit, now the sacred language 
of the Hindoos ; the second is the Pelas- 
gic, the common mother of the Greek 
and Latin, and of almost every language 
now spoken in the south of Europe ; 
third, the Gothic or Teutonic, from 
which arose the German, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Danish, and Swedish languages, 
and their dialects; and fourth, the 
Sclavonian, from which are derived the 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, &c. This 
division is the most respectable branch 
of the Caucasian variety; for among 
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them have philosophy, the arts and 
sciences, been carried to a degree of 
perfection unknown to any other race, 
This subject, by tracing out the analo- 
vies of language, has been followed up 
into its minutest ramifications. Much 
credit is due to Prichard for his inde- 
fatigable researches in this respect in 
reference to Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
but it too often happens that the affi- 
nities of languages in the last two are 
not sufficiently known to lead to un- 
doubted results. Among the American 
variety, it has been generally believed 
that the languages are as innumerable 
as the tribes, it being impracticable to 
establish any analogies among them, 
or with those of the eastern continent; 
hut this opinion is manifestly founded 
in error. “ With respect to the Ame- 
rican languages,” Morton says, “ it 
nay be sufficient in this place to ob- 
serve, that they present resemblances 
not less remarkable than those we have 
noticed in the physical and moral traits 
of these people.” (p. 85.) ‘This ana- 
, it would seem, is not of an inde- 
finite kind. It consists — in pecu- 
liar conjugational modes of modifying 
the verbs by the insertion of syllables. 
The supposed infinite variety of North 
\merican tongues has been reduced by 
the late researches of Dr. Heckewelder 
and other American archaiologists, to 
three or four radical languages; and 
the beliefin the affinities between these 
languages and those of Eastern Asia 
has been strengthened by the researches 
of Ki iproth and other German philo- 
This affinity with the people 
of Eastern Asia, it may be here added, 
is confirmed by the inferences drawn 
from physiognomy. Thus Sidi Melli- 
inelli, Tunisian envoy to the United 
States in 1804, on seeing the deputies 
of the Cherokees, Osages, and Miamis, 
assembled at Washington city, was 
instantly struck with the resemblance 
between their general physiognomy 
and that of the Asiatic Tartars.* 

But the question still recurs— Whence 
proceed the remarkable diversities ob- 


logy 


logists. 





of an eastern origin of its aborigines. 
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served among the different nations of 
the earth ? 

If we pursue an analogical mode of 
investigation in reference to the vari- 
ous branches of the human family, we 
will arrive at certain results, the ag- 
gregate of which will throw much ad- 
ditional light upon the question, whe- 
ther they all belong to a single species. 
These conclusions will now be summed 
up under distinct heads. 

From an extensive survey of vari- 
ous nations in reference to the _propor- 
tionate duration of human life, it is evi- 
dent that there exist no well-marked 
differences in this respect among the 
different families of man. If the com- 
parison, however, is extended to the 
simiz, notwithstanding they approxi- 
mate to man very closely in shyaual 
structure, the contrast is very great. 
The greatest longevity of the troglo- 
dyte is no more than thirty years. As 
we discover no difference in this re- 
spect between the Negro and the Eu- 
ropean, there is little ground, as was 
done by Linneus, Buffon, Helvetius, 
and Monboddo, for introducing the 
ourang-outang into the human family. 
Moreover, we find as attributes com- 
mon both to the Negro and the Euro- 
pean, the erect attitude, the two hands, 
the slow development of the body, 
and the exercise of reason. On the 
other hand, the whole structure of the 
monkey, who is four-handed, proves 
that to him the erect attitude is not 
natural. The striking characteristics 
of the predominance of the fore-arm 
over the upper arm, and the great 
length of the upper and the shortness 
of the lower limbs, are peculiarly 
adapted to his climbing habits. How 
beautifully is the majestic attitude of 
man, which announces to all the other 
inhabitants of the globe his superiority, 
described in the words of Ovid:— 


Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera 
terram, 

Os homini sublime dedit; caelumque tuer 

Jussit; et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 





* There is nothing in the relative position of America that forbids the supposition 
Navigators have often picked up frail boats 


in the ocean, containing people who had been driven five hundred, one thousand, 
and even one thousand five hundred miles, from their homes. 
+ And while all other creatures to the dust 
Bend their low look, to man a front sublime 
He gave, and bade him ever scan the skies, 


And to the stars lift up his lofty gaze. 
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In regard to the principal phenom- 
ena of physical life, such as the pro- 
gress of corporeal development, the 
periodical phenomena of the constitu- 
tion, and those other processes termed 
by physiologists the natural functions, 
the opinion is warranted, from a com- 
prehensive view of the question, that 
there is no marked difference among 
the different races of mankind. 

The pathological history of the dif- 
ferent races constitutes as much a part 
of their physical description, as any 
feature in their anatomical structure. 
From a survey of the facts connected 
with this question, it appears that the 
whole human family, making due al- 
lowance for endemic influences, are 
equally subject to those ills which 
‘flesh is heir to,” thus confirming the 
doctrine that a common nature pertains 
to mankind. This comparison is based 
on the fact that certain diseases are 
peculiar to man, a list of which has 
been made out by Blumenbach. 

An identity of species between two 
animals, notwithstanding a striking 
difference in some particulars, has been 
inferred, as a general rule, if their off- 
spring has been found capable of pro- 
creating. Although this doctrine has 
been generally maintained by our most 
distinguished naturalists, yet some have 
rejected it as a hasty generalization. 
The production of hybrids is a phenom- 
enon observed not only among mammi- 
fers, but among birds, fishes, the insect 
tribes, and the vegetable kingdom ; 
and when we survey the numerous 
facts opposed to the generally admitted 
law of nature that all hybrid produc- 
tions are sterile, there would seem to 
be some ground for doubting the sound- 
ness of the general conclusion. Thus 
the dog and the wolf, and the dog and 
the fox, will breed together, and the 
mixed offspring is capable of procrea- 
tion. And that mules are not always 
barren, is a fact not unknown even to 
Aristotle. But as hybrid productions 
are almost unknown among animals 
in their wild and unrestrained condi- 
tion, it would seem that there is a mu- 
tual repugnance between those of dif- 
ferent species ; and thus nature guards 
against a universal confusion of the dif- 
ferent departments of organized crea- 
tion. Notwithstanding the occasional 
exceptions to the general fact of the 
sterility of hybrid productions, it has 
never been observed that an offspring 


similar to themselves has proceeded 
from hybrids of an opposite sex. It is 
thus apparent that the vis procreatrix 
between different species, both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, is very 
defective, and that the law of nature 
which maintains the diversity of tribes 
in the organized world, is not really 
infringed by the isolated phenomena 
observed in reference to hybrid pro- 
ductions. Thatanimals generally have 
the same form and endowments now 
as at the remotest period of our acquaint- 
ance with them, is an opinion confirm- 
ed by the oldest historical records, as 
well as by the works of art and the 
actual relics found in Egyptian tombs. 
The zoological descriptions of Aris- 
totle, composed twenty-two centuries 
ago, are still faithful to nature in every 
particular. Hence it would appear that 
insurmountable barriers to the inter- 
mixture of species, at least among wild 
animals, have been provided by nature, 
in the instinctive aversion to union 
with other species, in the sterility of 
hybrid productions, and in the law of 
the reproduction of the corporeal and 
psychical characters of the parentin the 
offspring. 

These facts have an important bear- 
ing upon the doctrine that mankind 
constitutes a single species. It is well 
known to horticulturists and those en- 
gaged in breeding domesticated ani- 
mals that, by crossing and intermixing 
varieties, a mixed breed superior in 
almost every physical quality to the 
parent races is often produced ; and it 
has also been observed that the inter- 
mixture of different races of the human 
family has produced breeds physically 
superior, generally speaking, to either 
ancestral race. Now, as it is a law, 
according to the high authority of Buf- 
fon and Hunter, that those animals of 
opposite sexes, notwithstanding some 
striking differences in appearance, 
whose offspring is equally prolific with 
themselves, belong to one and th 
same species, it follows that these fac 
afford a strong confirmation of the cot. 
clusion deduced from many others, 
viz., that there is but one human spe- 
cies ; for, as just remarked, whilst the 
offspring of distinct species, (real hy- 
brids,) are so little prolific that their 
stock soon becomes extinct, it is found 
that the mixed offspring of different 
varieties of the same species generally 
exceeds the parent races in corporeal 
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vigor and in the tendency to multipli- 
cation. This law, however, does not 
apply to the moral and intellectual en- 
dowments ; for we find these deterio- 
rated in the European by the mixture 
of any other race, and, on the other 
hand, an infusion of Caucasian blood 
tends in an equal degree to ennoble 
these qualities in the other varieties of 
the human family. 

Before proceeding to the considera- 
tion of the diversities exhibited among 
the various tribes of mankind, we will 
bring under notice what may be called 
accidental or congenital varieties. 
Among all organized productions, we 
find variety of form and structure in 
the same species, and even in the off- 
spring of the same parents ; and what 
is equally remarkable, we discover a 
tendency to perpetuate in their offspring 
all individual peculiarities. ‘This con- 
stitutes an exception to the general 
law that animals produce their like,— 
an exception by which it were easy to 
explain the present existence of diver- 
sified races, originating from the same 
primitive species, did not a new difli- 
culty arise in the question, having refer- 
ence to the extent of deviation of struc- 
ture that may take place without break- 
ing in upon ‘the characteristic type of 
the species. There are many instances 
on record in which these accidental va- 
rieties have been perpetuated by heredi- 
tary transmission. One of the most 
extraordinary is the recent origination of 
a new variety of sheep in New 
England, called the “ ancon or otter 
breed,” in consequence of the short- 
ness of the limbs and the greater 
proportionate length of the body, the 
fore-legs being also crooked. A male 
lamb produced by a ewe of the com- 
mon kind, was the first ancestor of 
this breed ; and his offspring often ex- 
hibited the same peculiarity of organi- 
zation. Finding the animal unable to 
jump over fences, the propagation of 
the breed became a desirable object. 
That the breed is permanent appears 
from the following facts, communica- 
ted to the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1813, by Col. Humphreys :— 

*“* When both parents are of the otter 
breed, their descendants inherit the pecu- 
liar appearance and proportions of form. 
[ have heard but of one questionable 
case of a contrary nature. 

‘“‘ When an otter ewe is impregnated 
by a common ram, the increase resembles 
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wholly either the ewe or ram. The in- 
crease of a common ewe, impregnated by 
a ram of the new breed, follows entirely 
the one or the other, without blending 
any of the distinguishing and essential 
peculiarities of both. 

* Frequent instances have happened 
where common ewes have had twins by 
otter rams, when one exhibited the com- 
plete marks and features of the ewe, the 
other of the ram. The contrast has been 
rendered singularly striking when one 
short-legged and one long-legged lamb, 
produce ed at a birth, have been seen suck- 
ing the dam at the saine time.” 


Among instances of variety of struc- 
ture originating in the race of man, 
which are in like manner propagated 
through many generations, may be 
mentioned the oft-observed fact of su- 
pernumerary toes or fingers, and cor- 
responding deficiencies. Hence the 
names of Varus and Plautus among 
the ancient Romans. Likewise those 
peculiar features by which the indivi- 
duals of some families are character- 
ized; as, for instance, the singular 
thickness of the upper lip in the impe- 
rial house of Austria, which was intro- 


duced, three centuries ago, by inter- 
marriage. These organic peculiarities 


are often transmitted to children, even 
when one of the parents is of the ordina- 
ry form, for three and four generations. 
Hence there is reason to believe that if 
persons of this organic peculiarity were 
to intermarry exclusively, we might 
have a permanent race characterized 
by six toes or fingers. We have a si- 
milar fact in the history of the English 
family of “ porcupine men,” in whom 
the greater part of the body was cover- 
ed with hard excrescences of a horny 
nature,which were transmitted heredi- 
tarily. These remarks apply equally 

to those pec uliarities of organization 
which predispose to many diseases, as 
well as to the transmission of mental 
and moral qualities, all of which are 
truly hereditary. It is thus seen that 
varieties of structure are not always 
transmitted from first parents, and that 
when they have once arisen, they be- 

come, under favorable circumstances, 
permanent in the stock. 

In considering the diversities pre- 
sented by the human family, we will 
notice first the varieties of color. The 
Negro and the European are the two 
extremes,which, as in every other par- 
ticular in which the various tribes of 
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the human family differ, run into each 
other by the nicest and most delicate 
gradations. Hence we are warranted 
in the opinion that difference of com- 
plexion constitutes 
species, inasmuch as the skin is almost 
black in some nations classed as Cau- 
casian, and even among the American 
tribes the extreme of a white and a 
black skin is exhibited. This subject 
is investigated at length both by Law- 
rence and Prichard, the former main- 
taining that climate has no agency in 
eausing the varieties of color observed 
in the human species, whilst the latter 
advocates the opposite opinion. That 
Prichard is correct to a certain extent 
we will attempt to show in the sequel ; 
but it is equally evident that the differ- 
ence of color in the primary races 
comes under the head of accidental 
or congenital diversities. Having stated 
many facts which favor the latter opi- 
nion, Lawrence adduces analogous ones 
among the inferioranimals. Thus, the 


circumstance that in many parts of 


England all the cattle have the same 


color, he refers to the custom of 


slaughtering all the calves which have 
not the desired tint. We also know 
that white sheep may produce black 
lambs ; and so well aware are oe 
of the liability of this color’s be ing gain 
transferred that they always rejec tbl ack 

rams in breeding. " But the influence of 
focal circumstances,on the other hand,is 
apparent in the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the horses which run wild in Para- 
guay are descended from variegated 


European stocks, yet they are now of 


one peculiar color. 

As regards the hair, beard, and color 
of the iris, we also observe strongly 
marked varieties in the human family. 
Whilst the head of the Caucasian race 


is adorned with an ample growth of 


fine locks, and his face with a copious 
beard, the Negro’s head presents short 
woolly knots, and that of the American 
or Mongolian, coarse and straight hair, 
all having nearly beardless faces; and 
with this diminution of the beard i 

combined a general smoothness of the 
whole body. That the coloring prin- 
ciple in the skin and hair is of a com- 
mon nature is evident, from the fact that 
among the white races every gradation 
from the fair to the dark is accompa- 
nied by acorresponding alteration in the 
tint of the hair. This remark applies 
equally to the colored varieties of men, 


no distinction of 
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for all these have black hair; but 
among the spotted Africans, according 
to Blumenbach, the hairs growing out 
of a white patch on the head are 
white. These facts, in connection 
with others observed among inferior 
animals, as the dog, sheep, and goat, 

prove sufficiently that a distinction of 
species cannot be established on the 
mere difference in the hair. What a 
striking contrast there is between the 
hairy coat of the argali or mouflon and 
the beautiful fleeces of our most valu- 
able sheep, both of which belong to 
the same species. It is probable that 
the black and crisp hair of the negro 
tribes, called from a loose analogy 

woolly, may be an accidental variety. 
That a similar connection in point of 
color also exists between the skin and 
iris was noticed as long agoas the days 
of Aristotle. 

As regards the difference of stature 
and features, and peculiarity of organ- 
ization, it has been already remarked 
that these do not give sufficient ground 
for establishing a distinction of species. 

Hence, seeing the varieties of form 
and structure which distinguish the in- 
habitants of the same region, it should 
not excite our surprise when we con- 
sider the diverse influence of external 
agencies in remote regions, to find a 
much greater diversity between the 
natives of each respectively. Indeed 
we find in all the departments of or- 
ganized nature a diversity of structure 
within the limitations of species analo- 
gous to those exhibited in the human 
races. It is conceded on all hands, as 
is remarked byBlumenbach, that swine 
were unknown in America until car- 
ried hither from Europe ; yet, notwith- 
standing the comparatively short pe- 
riod that has intervened, there now 
exist many breeds, exhibiting the most 
striking peculiarities as compared with 
each other or with the original stock. 
The pigs carried in 1509 from Spain to 
Cuba degenerated, according to Her- 
rera, into a monstrous race, with toes 
halfa span long. They here became 
more than twice as large as their Eu- 
ropean progenitors. Again, we find 
the breed of domestic swine in France, 
with a high convex spine and hanging 
head, just the reverse of that of Eng- 
land, with a straight back and pendu- 
lous belly. In Hungary and Sweden 
we meet a solidungular race. It is 
also observed by Blumenbach “ that 
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there is less difference in the form of 
the skull in the most dissimilar of man- 
kind than between the elongated head 
of the Neapolitan horse and the skull 
of the Hungarian breed, which is re- 
markable for its shortness, and the ex- 
tent of the lower jaw.” It thus ap- 
pears, as was shown before, and will 
be still further illustrated, that organic 
structure is strikingly adapted to the 
necessity of local circumstances. 

The classification of skulls under the 
five general forms already described, is 
of course entirely arbitrary. As in 
every other corporeal diversity, so we 
find in regard to crania an impercepti- 
ble gradation among the nations of the 
earth, filling up the interval between 
the two extremes of the most perfect 
Caucasian model and the most exagge- 
rated Negro specimen. Hence we must 
conclude that the diversities of skulls 
among mankind do not afford sufficient 
ground for a specific difference,—an in- 
ference confirmed by the variations 
which occur in animals of the same 
species. 

Admitting then that the phenome- 

na of variation brought under view in 
regard to inferior animals, which are 
observed both in their wild and domes- 
tic state, are analogous to the varieties 
which distinguish the various races of 
the human family, it follows that the 
latter should present still greater dif- 
ferences ; for whilst each species of 
animals inferior to man is mostly con- 
fined to a limited region and to a mode 
of existence that is simple and uniform, 
the human races are scattered over the 
vhole face of the earth, under every 
variety of physical circumstances, in 
addition to the influences arising from 
a moral and intellectual nature. 

Having surveyed the diversities of 
corporeal formation among the various 
races of man, it now remains to con- 


* The physiognomy of the Fejee Chief, 
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sider their moral and intellectual dif- 
ferences ; and so remarkable are these 
contrasts between the races usually 
distinguished as white and black, that 
the distinction of coloris not more strik- 
ing. Whilst the most disgusting 
moral as well as physical portrait of 
man is exhibited by the hideous sava- 
ges of Congo, New Holland, and New 
Guinea, we discover, on the other 
hand, that those nations which have 
produced the richest fruits in ari and 
science, in religion and morals, incivili- 
sation and government—in a word, in 
all that can dignify and ennoble man, 
—have a beautifully formed head, char- 
acterized by great development of its 
anterior portion. It is these races which 
have, at all times, not merely van- 
quished those of a more ignoble forma- 
tion, characterized by the low retreat- 
ing forehead, but held them in per- 
manent subjection. The remarkable 
prominence of the cheek-bones and the 
projection of the jaws is another char- 
acteristic trait of savage tribes, indi- 
cating their coarse and animal nature 
in a great development of the organs 
of taste and smell.* But notwithstand- 
ing their cruelty and selfishness, their 
unfeeling barbarity to women and chil- 
dren, and their brutal apathy and indo- 
lence, unless stimulated by the desire 
of revenge, or roused by the pressure 
of actual physical want, which give to 
the dark races, generally speaking, the 
lowest degree of moral feelings, we yet 
find the inferiority of the intellectual 
faculties, compared with the white ra- 
ces, more general and strongly marked. 

From an extensive series of analogies 
among the different races of man 
brought under view by Prichard, he 
attempts to establish the conclusion, 
“that the phenomena of the human 
mind and the moral and intellectual 
history of the human races afford no 


recently brought to this country by the 


squadron of the Exploring Expedition, and who had been captured on account of the 
massacre, several years ago, of part of the ciew of one of our vessels, upon whom he 
displayed his cannibal propensities, afforded a fine illustration of this law. 

t We would be distinctly understood as using the terms, white and black races, in the 


general sense of Caucasian and Ethiopian varieties. 


no distinction of races; for, as is shown 


The color of the skin implies 
throughout this article, the African tribes 


vary much in this respect,—the American exhibit the extremes of white and black,— 
and even the Caucasian, generally characterized as white, present nations decidedly 


black. 


In the frontispiece to the third volume of Prichard’s work, we have a striking 


specimen of a black Caucasian, being a portrait of Ramohun Roy, “a Brahmin ot 


undoubtedly pure race.” 
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Foo of diversity of origin in the fami- 
iesofmen. * * * Nor can it be 
pretended that any intellectual superi- 
ority of one human race over another, 
which can be imagined to exist, fur- 
nishes any argument against this con- 

clusion. If, for example, it were al- 
lowed that the Negroes are as deficient 
in mental capacity as some persons 
have asserted them to be, this could 
not prove them to be a different species, 
since it must be allowed that there are 
differences equally great, and even 
greater, between individuals and fami- 
lies of the same nation. * * * 
There are some Negroes whose mental 
faculties fully attain the standard of 
European intellect.” 

From these facts, as will be seen, 
Prichard, following the footsteps of 
Blumenbach, draws the inference that 
there is nothing in the organization of 
the brain of the most debased Negro 
tribes, which affords a presumption of 
inferior moral or intellectual endow- 
ments. On the other hand, Lawrence 
uses the following language :—-“ [ 
deem the moral! and intellectual char- 
acter of the Negro inferior, and deci- 
dedly so, to that of the European; and, 
as this inferiority arises from a corres- 
ponding difference of organization, I 
must regard it as his natural destiny.” 
Now, we will attempt to show, in fol- 
lowing up the physical ethnography of 
various nations, that both these conclu- 
sions, though correct in part, abound in 
error. 

The writer would here, however, first 
announce his own creed. We believe 
that the brain is an aggregate of many 
distinct organs, each having a peculiar 
function,—that the varieties of moral 
feeling and of capacity for knowledge 
and reflection, as a general law, de- 
pend on diversities of cerebral organi- 
zation, which are indicated by differ- 
ences in the shape of the skull,—that 
a cerebral organ is not, perhaps, less 
susceptible of improvement and deve- 
lopment than a muscle,*—that moral 
and intellectual qualities, not less than 
physical, are transmittible from the 








parent to the offspring,—that the mind, 
notwithstanding it is immortal and im- 
material, depends for its manifestations 
and developments on organic struc- 
ture, which last determines the intel- 
lectual grade of the individual,—and 
that there is an intimate connection 
between physical features and moral 
and intellectual character, both of which 
are influenced by local causes. 

Hence it follows that we regard the 
mind of every human being, as it ema- 
nated from the Creator, identical in its 
nature. ‘The difference between indi- 
viduals, in this respect, is the result of 
the peculiar organization of the brain 
and ofeducation. Towards the Deity, 
the original relation of the Negro and 
the European i is the same, but the one 
has far outstripped the other in the de- 
velopment of the material structure 
through which mind is manifested. 
We repudiate the idea of a “mind dis- 
eased ;” for as it is immortal and im- 
material, it can suffer no change from 
disease; but to have sound manifesta- 
tions of mind, we must have healthy 
organic structure. Upon the doctrine 
of a plurality of mental organs, we 
are enabled also to explain the phe- 
nomenon of monomania or madness 
upon a single subject. 

In taking a general survey of the 
physical ethnography of the African 
races, it will be necessary first to ad- 
vert toits physical geography. Africa 
has generally been divided into three 
great regions, two of which comprise 
Immense mountainous tracts or table- 
lands, whilst the third is the interven- 
ing space consisting of an ocean of 
sand. The elevated region of North- 
em Africa is a continuous system of 
highlands, which, under the denomina- 
tion of Atlas, extend along the Medi- 
terranean coast. These highlands on 
the border of the Atlantic ocean seem 
to be a continuation of the system of 
mountains in the Spanish Peninsula, 
separated only by the narrow strait of 
the Mediterranean ; and on each side 
of this sea, the vegetation in general 
presents a marked analogy. The 





* It cannot be doubted that a partial change of figure in the cranium of the adult 
takes place from time to time, according to the pursuits of the individual. That 
bones change more easily than the softer parts is proved by physiological experi- 
ments and the phenomena of disease. By the absorbents, their elements are contin- 
ually removed—a loss which is as constantly repaired by the deposition of new par- 


tieles secreted from the blood, 
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mountainous region of Central Africa, 
lying south of the Great Desert, still 
remains the “terra incognita” of the 
civilized world. This high plateau ex- 
tends, according to Lacé spéde, from 
10° north to 20° south of the equator, 
approaching the sea-coast in some parts, 
whilst other portions are environed by 


vast deserts of sand, which, as a sea of 


fire, prevent all approach to the cen- 
tre of the continent. As the rivers, 
compared with those that descend from 
the steppes of Central Asia, are small, 
it is inferred that the mountain eleva- 
tions contain great lakes, or that snow 
and rain fall in comparatively small 
quantities. Of the lowlands of Africa, 
the fertile plains are mostly confined to 
the immedi: ate vicinity of the mountain- 
chains, which supply them with rivers. 
These fertile tracts bound on the north 
and south the great Sahara, whose vast 
sandy plains, estimated at half the ex- 
tent of Europe, are traversed by chains 
of rocky mountains, interspe rsed by 
innumerable oases—islands of verdure 
that spring into existence wherever 
water finds its way to the surface. 
From Prichard’s survey of the ethno- 
graphy of Central Africa, it appears 
that the native races of this region, 
properly called Negroland, differ much 
in their physical, intellectual], and moral 
state, according as they have lived un- 
der moral and physical conditions of a 
different character. As human races, 
as we are taught by history, seldom 
emerge from the state of instinctive 
existence until moved by some impulse 
from without, so we here find tribes of 
aboriginal people secluded amid their 
mountains and forests, which serve as 
almost impenetrable barriers against 
foreign influence of every kind. But 
even among these tribes, human society 
has not been stationary and unprogres- 
sive from age toage. There have ex- 
isted for centuries, (not to speak of the 


kingdom of which the ancient city of 


Timbuctoo is the capital,) several ‘Ne- 
gro empires, originally founded by Ma- 


homedans, in which many of the arts of 


civilized society have been adopted. 
They even live in large cities of 30,000 
inhabitants—a fact which implies a 
considerable advancement in civilisa- 
tion. The Mandingos, for example, 
are a numerous and powerful tribe; 
their government is well organized ; 
they have public schools, in which the 
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children are taught to read the Koran; 
and their fields are well cultivated and 
ornamented with palms, fig-trees, and 
bananas. Now, there is the strongest 
evidence to show that the decided su- 
periority of this nation over many other 
African tribes, who are found in vari- 
ous stages of improvement, did not 
arise from any original difference, but 
from the circumstance of the degree of 
civilisation brought about by the reli- 
gion of Islam. As the various races 
of man constitute but a single species, 
is it not then reasonable to ascribe the 
superiority of the Caucasian variety to 
a similar impulse? When a people 
have once received the impulse of so- 
cial improvement, the portion of the 
brain devoted to the intellectual pow- 
ers will be stimulated into more than 
ordinary action, and as these two 
causes mutually re-act on each other, 
we ultimately behold the coincidence 
of a high degree of civilisation and a 
great development of the intellectual 
organs, as manifested in the cranial 
formation of the Caucasian race. As 
mind is immortal, and the brain is the 
material instrument of its manifesta- 
tion, we conceive that this doctrine re- 
conciles the diversities observed in the 
moral and intellectual qualities of the 
various races of man, with the well- 
established conclusion of a_ single 
species. 

These inferences are not hypotheti- 
cal, but deduced from historical facts 


relative to the aborigines of Central 
Africa. “ Tribes having what is 


termed the Negro character in the most 
striking degree,” says Prichard, “ are 
the least civilized. The Papels, Bisa- 
gos, and Ibos, who are in the greatest 
degree remarkable for deformed coun- 
tenances, projecting jaws, flat fore- 
heads, and for other Negro peculiarities, 
are the most savage and morally de- 
graded of the nations hitherto described. 
The converse of this remark is appli- 
cable to all the most civilized races. 
The Fulahs, Mandingos, and some of 
the Dahomeh and Inta nations, have, 
so far as form is concerned, nearly Eu- 
ropean countenances and a corres 
ponding configuration of the head.” 
Strange to say, this evidence is afforded 
by the writings of a philosopher who, 
with Blumenbach, maintains that 
there is nothing in the cerebral organi- 
zation of the debased and savage Negro 
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tribes, which affords a presumption of 
inferiority 6f moral or intellectual en- 
dowments! 

It may be here remarked, that the 
cradles or nurseries of the first nations 
of which we have any historical re- 
cords—the people in which the intel- 
lectual faculties were first awakened 
from the brutal sloth of savage life— 
appear to have been extensive plains 
or valleys, irrigated by fertilizing 
streams, and blessed with a mild 
climate. As the means of sustenance 
are in such localities easily obtained, 
the human mind, if man in this pri- 
mitive state will reflect at all, is most 
apt to receive that impulse which leads 
to the cultivation and development of 
his nature. Itis in such regions that 
we discover the most ancient centres 
of population; as, for example, the 
splendor and luxury of Nineveh and 
Babylon were exchanged by the Semitic 
nations for the simple habits of wan- 
dering shepherds; and in the fertile 
valley watered by the Nile, we also 
find the first foundation of cities and 
the earliest establishment of political 
institutions; and here, too, were in- 
vented hieroglyphic literature and 
those arts which embellish human 
life. 

Having taken a general survey of 
African ethnography, Prichard attempts 
to arrive at some conclusions in refer- 
ence to the relation, if any exists, be- 
tween the climate of Africa and the 
physical character of its nations, and in 
regard to the constancy or liability to 
variation of these physical characters. 

That the physical characters of na- 
tions have certain relations to climate, 
is an opinion warranted by facts, the 
erudite arguments of Lawrence to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The limits 
of Negroland, properly so called, 
seem to be confined to the intertropi- 
cal regions of Africa. Now, if we pro- 
ceed southward of Central Africa, we 
find the hue of the Negro grow less 
black, as in the Caffres and Hottentots; 
and, on the other hand, we discover 
the same law north of the tropie of 
Cancer. Although some of the tribes 
in the oases of the Great Desert are 
said to be black, yet they are generally 
brown or almost white; and when we 
reach the second system of highlands, 
which has a temperate clime, the in- 
habitants present the flowing hair and 
complexion of the southern Europeans. 


This general law, if the comparison is 
extended to Europe, is confirmed. On 
comparing the three elevated tracts 
bounding and containing between them 
the Mediterranean and the Great Sa- 
hara, we find that the intermediate 
region, (Mount Atlas,) differs much 
less from the northern, (the Alps and 
Pyrenees,) than from the southern 
chain, (the Lunar Mountains). The 
same law is evident in each, as respects 
vegetation and the physical characters 
of the human races. Whilst the moun- 
tains of Central Africa are inhabited by 
Negroes, the Berbers of Mount Atlas 
show but little difference of physical 
characters when compared with the 
Spaniards and Piedmontese. For the 
purpose of more extended comparison, 
Prichard divides Europe and Africa 
into eight zones, through which he 
traces a gradation in the physical 
characters of the human race. Within 
the tropics, as just observed, the inha- 
bitants, if we confine ourselves to the 
low and plain countries, are universally 
black. South of this region are the 
red people of Caffreland; and, next 
to these, are the yellowish brown Hot- 
tentots. North of Negroland, are the 
“gentes subfusci coloris” of Leo,— 
tribes of a brownish hue, but varying 
from this shade to a perfect black. 
The next zone is the region of the 
Mediterranean, including Spaniards, 
Moors, Greeks, Italians, &c., among 
whom we find black hair, dark eyes, 
and a brownish white complexion, pre- 
dominant features. In the zone north 
of the Pyreno-Alpine line, the color of 
the hair is generally chestnut-brown, to 
which that of the skin and eyes bears 
a certain relation. Next come the 
races characterized by yellow hair, blue 
eyes, and a florid complexion, such as 
those of England, Denmark, Finland, 
the northern parts of Germany, and a 
great portion of Russia. And north of 
these are the Swedes and Norwegians, 
distinguished by white hair and light 
grey eyes. 

We could have wished that Prichard 
had proceeded still farther north, and 
told us why the Laplanders Green- 
landers, Esquimaux, Samoiedes, &c., 
have a very dark complexion. This 
fact has always been a_ stumbling- 
block in the way of the advocates of a 
connection between climate and the 
human complexion. By them it has 
been referred to their food, consisting 
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of fish and rancid oil, to the grease and 
paint with which they besmear the 
body, aided by the clouds of smoke in 
which they sit constantly involved in 
their wretched cabins. The agency of 
these causes is strongly advocated by 
Dr. Smith, who also refers to Blumen- 
bach, Fourcroy, and J. F. Meckel, who 
concur in the opinion that, from the 
affinity of the bile with the fat or oil of 
the animal body, nations that subsist 
chiefly on food consisting of animal oil, 
not only smell of it, but acquire a very 
dark complexion. But these northern 
tribes have the olive complexion, the 
broad large face and flat nose, and the 
other features which characterize the 
Mongolian variety. Hence Lawrence 
maintains that the distinguishing char- 
acters of the German and French, or 
the Esquimaux or more southern [n- 
dians, find no explanation in climatic 
influences. On the contrary, he as- 
cribes the peculiarities of these northern 
pigmies to the same cause that makes 
the Briton and German of this day re- 
semble the portraits of their ancestors, 
drawn by Cesar and Tacitus. The 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Ita- 
lians, belong, he says, to the Celtic 
race, whose black hair and browner 
complexion are distinguished from the 
blue eyes and fair skin of the German 
tribes, which include the Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Danes, English, modern Ger- 
mans, &c, It is moreover alleged by 
Lawrence, that the Germans, who, 
under the names of Saxons, Angles, 
Danes, and Normans, successively in- 
vaded England, and gradually drove 
the original Celts into the most distant 
and inaccessible parts of the island, 
have not, in the smallest degree, ap- 
proximated to the latter in their physi- 
ognomy. The varieties of the human 
species he considers to be as distinct as 
the greyhound and bull-dog, the essen- 
tial distinctions of which can be blended 
only in their mutual offspring. 

As the Jews have been scattered for 
aces over the face of the whole earth, 
and as the race has been kept uncom- 
monly pure by the most sacred prohi- 
bition against intermarriage with 
strangers, it might be supposed that 
here is presented a case decisive of the 
question at issue. But, alas! for hu- 
man knowledge. “In Britain and 
Germany,” says Smith, “ they are fair, 
brown in France and in Turkey, swarthy 
in Portugal and Spain, olive in Syria 
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and Chaldea, tawny or copper-colored 
in Arabia and Egyp:.” Besides, a tribe 
of Jews, according to Buffon, was dis- 
covered in India, known to be of the 
stock of Israel, by the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch preserved among them from time 
immemorial, who had become as black 
as the natives. But this swarthiness, 
it is maintained by Lawrence, is the 
effect of the sun’s action upon the indi- 
vidual, whose children will have the 
original complexion of the race; and 
that, in the case of the black Jews, an 
explanation is found in their intermar- 
riage with the Hindoos. 

Blumenbach and Smith maintain 
that the different shades of the dark 
colors prevail in proportion to climatic 
heat and the predominance of bile in 
the constitution, which is a refinement 
upon the opinion of the ancients; for 
Pliny ascribes the complexion of the 
Africans solely to the excessive ardor 
of the sun in that region, whilst Ovid, 
in his fable of Pheton, refers it to the 
same cause. The diversities of the 
human family, found in Africa for ex- 
ample, are, according to Smith, abun- 
dantly explained by reference to the 
following causes:—*“ Vicinity to the 
sun, elevation of the land, the nature of 
the ‘soil, the temperature of winds, the 
manners of the people, and the mixture 
of nations who, at different periods, 
and in a state more or less civilized, 
have established themselves within it, 
either by conquest or the purposes of 
trade.” Thus, the jetty hue of the skin 
on the coasts of Congo and Loango, he 
refers to the tropical winds which tra- 
verse three thousand miles of sand 
heated by a vertical sun, whilst the 
eastern coast receives the breezes tem- 
pered by the vast expanse of the Ara- 
bian and Indian seas. 

Of all writers, Smith is the most 
determined advocate of the absolute 
dependence of all the diversities of 
mankind upon local causes. He erro- 
neously thinks every other explanation 
incompatible with the doctrine of the 
unity of the human race, which rests 
upon the authority of divine revelation. 
Hence, too, he argues that the primi- 
tive man was placed upcen the earth 
surrounded by the elements of civilisa- 
tion, and that the barbarous state had 
its origin in man’s degeneration. It 
has ever been the misfortune of meta- 
physics to have among its cultivators a 
greater number of divines than of phy- 
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sicians. Hence arose the many absurd 
nt on the nature of the mental 
faculties, garding them as _ inde- 
pendent of the corporeal organs through 
which they are manifested. 

That climate exercises an influence 
in causing the diversities of mankind, 
is an opinion likewise strengthened by 
the analogy of inferior animals. As 
we approach the poles we find every- 
thing progressively assume a whiter 
livery, as bears, foxes, hares, falcons, 
crows, and blackbirds; whilst some 
animals, as the ermine, weasel, squir- 
rel, reindeer, and snow-bunting, change 
their color to grey or white, even in the 
same country, as the winter season 
advances. 

We thus discover a marked relation 
between the physical characters of na- 
tions and climate as expressed by lati- 
tude—a law that obtains equally in 
the modification of climate induced by 
elevation. Thus the sandy or brown 
hair of the Swiss contrasts strongly 
with the black hair and eyes of those 
that dwell below on the plains of Lom- 
bardy. Among the natives of the more 
elevated parts of the Biscayan country, 
the black hair and swarthy complexion 
of the Castilians give place to light 
blue eyes, flaxen hair, and a fair com- 
plexion. In the northern parts of Africa 
we observe the same law as regards 
the Berbers of the plains and the Shu- 
Jah mountaineers. And even in the 
intertropical region of Africa, several 
examples are adduced by Prichard. 

As regards the influence of locality, 
it is also observed by Prichard that 
those tribes which have the Negro cha- 

racter in an exaggerated degree dwell 
in the marshy lowlands. “ Not only 
the Mandingos and Fulahs,” he says, 
« but all the other races yet described 
who are aborigines of mountainous re- 
gions are more intelligent than the 
maritime tribes, as well as physically 

superior to them.” As these effects 
result mainly from the deterioration of 
the constitution induced by malaria, 
this law is mostly confined to the region 
of the tropies; for it has been already 
shown that the first centres of civilisa- 
tion were in the extensive plains of tem- 
perate latitudes. We may trace a still 
further connection in the fact that the 
physical characters of tribes are inti- 
mately connected with their moral and 
social condition. The Negroes in the 
lowest stage of civilisation are the 


ugliest, having depressed foreheads, 
flat noses, projecting jaws, and crooked 
legs. Such are the most ferocious sav- 
ages—stupid, indolent, and sensual. 
On the other hand, whenever we find 
a negro tribe who have been elevated 
in the scale of social condition, we ob- 
serve a correspondent improvement in 
their physical features. 

Whether the woolly nature of the 
hair is connected with local causes isa 


question not positively admitting of 


solution in the present state of our eth- 
nographical researches. Although the 
shape of the head among the South 
African tribes differs in a degree cor- 
responding to the extent of their civil- 
isation, yet it would seem that the 
crisp and woolly state of the hair, not- 
withstanding the complexion is consid- 


erably lighter than among the tribes of 


Central Africa, experiences no modifi- 
cation. The Cafires, for example, who 
have black and woolly hair, with a deep 
brown skin, have the high forehead 
and prominent nose of the Europeans, 
with projecting cheek-bones and thick- 
ish lips. This tribe, as well as the Io- 
lofs near the Senegal, scarcely differ 
from Europeans, with the exception 
of the complexion and woolly hair. 
Other tribes, as for instance the darkest 
of the Abyssinians, approximate the 
Europeans still more in the circum- 
stance that the hair, though often crisp 
and frizzled, is never woolly. Again, 
some of the tribes near the Zambesi, 
according to Prichard, have hair in ra- 
ther long and flowing ringlets, notwith- 
standing the c omplexion is black, and 
the features have the negrotype. The 
civilized Mandingos, on the other hand, 
have a cranial organization differing 
much from that of their degraded 
neighbors, yet in respect to the hair 
there is no change. In the United 
States, it has been alleged by Dr. Smith, 
with much confidence, that the features 
of the Africans, after several unmixed 
generations, lose much of the native 
African cast. Approximating the white 
races, the nose becomes higher in the 
ridge, the mouth smaller, the teeth less 
prominent, and the hair considerably 
longer and less crisp. As Central 
Africa presents a region of burning sand, 
Dr. Smith thinks that the excessive 
heat of a vertical sun here tends to curl 
and involve the hair—an inference that 
he derives from the analogous effects 
produced upon other animals by hot 
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and arid climates. But he thinks it 
probable that this curl may be chiefly 
caused by the quality of the secretion 
by which it is nourished, as the strong 
and offensive smell of the African Ne- 
gro indicates something peculiar in 
this respect. “ The evaporation of 
such a gas,” he says, “rendering the 
surface dry, and disposed to contract, 
while the centre continues distended, 
tends necessarily to produce an involu- 
tion of the hair.” Upon the whole, 
however, the woolly hair of the Negro 
may be, with good reason, classed 
among the accidental or congenital di- 
versities of mankind, which are trans- 
mitted from the parent to the offspring. 
But in no point of view can the facts 
sresented above be reconciled with the 
oe thesis that the Negro constitutes a 
distinet species, inasmuch as we do not 
find in any department of nature that 
separate species of organization ever 
pass into each other by insensible 
degrees. 

The complexion, however, cannot, 
as has been already shown, be legiti- 
mately placed in the category of acci- 
dental diversities. Even admitting 
that the color of the skin has no rela- 
tion with the laws of climate, it is 
plainly obvious that it has an intimate 
connection with local circumstances. 
We surely cannot regard as a mere 
coincidence, the two facts that the in- 
tertropical countries all around the 
globe have black inhabitants, (tropical 
America, from its great elevation, con- 
stituting only an apparent exception,) 
and that the constitution of these races 
is better adapted than that of the 
whites to these climates. As the cells 
of the camel’s stomach show a won- 
derful adaptation of organic structure 
to local conditions, without being re- 
ferrible to climatic agency, so the sys- 
tem of the negro, as hisskin is a much 
more active organ of depuration than 
that of the white man, is better adapt- 
ed, let the remote cause be what it 
may, to the warm, moist, and miasmial 
climates of the tropics. 

If it be claimed, however, that the 
characters of nations have their origin 
in local causes, it will at once be con- 
tended that a transmutation of other 
races ought to occur when exposed to 
similar external agencies,—that the 
descendants of the European, for ex- 
ample, after living several generations 
in Southern Africa, ought to exhibit 
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some of the peculiarities which distin- 
guish the Hottentot. But the fallacy 
of this inference can, we think, be 
readily shown. We agree with Pri- 
chard that the experiment has never 
been fairly tried, as the European and 
Asiatic, who dwelt for generations on 
the soil of intertropical Africa, never 
adopted the manners of the aborigines. 
But even if a nation, by migrating to a 
different climate, should, in time, be 
impressed with new characteristics, 
the primitive features and complexion 
would be the ground for the impres- 
sions of the second climate; and if we 
thus make a third and fourth removal, 
we perceive, each time, a new cause 
of variety in the family of nations. 
Prichard contends that the Arab races 
in Africa have undergone a change of 
complexion, and maintains, upon the 
authority of Mr.Waddington, Dr. Riip- 
pel, and M. Roget, that there are black 
races in Africa among the genuine de- 
scendants of emigrants from Arabia. 
But we have no authentic instance of 
the transmutation of other races of 
mankind into negroes, unless we admit 
as an established fact the statement of 
Lord Kaimes that a colony of Portu- 
yuese in Congo, in less than three cen- 
turies, so degenerated in complexion 
and figure as to be no longer distin- 
guishable from the neighboring tribes 
of Hottentots; or the similar facts, 
mentioned by Dr. Smith, that the de- 
scendants of the Spaniards in South 
America acquired absolutely a copper 
color, and that a colony of Hungarians, 
who are among the best- -proportioned 
veople of Europe, became, on migrat- 
ing to Lapland, completely assimilated 
to the diminutive and deformed natives 
of that region. That deviations to- 
wards the European, however, have 
taken place, there is no doubt, thus de- 
monstrating that the physical charac- 
ters of human races are not permanent. 
There is positive evidence showing 
that the descendants of genuine Negroes 
have, in several instances, lost many 
of the peculiarities of the original 
stock. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that climate is but one among many 
causes which modify the human frame. 
Hence it were absurd to contend that 
the well-developed head of the Euro- 
pean should sink back into the low re- 
treating forehead of the savage Negro, 
as a consequence of climatic influence. 
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What may have been the relative cra- 
nial organization of the Briton and the 
African, at the period when the former, 
as described by Julius Caesar, was 
smeared over with paint and clothed 
in the skins of wild beasts, whilst the 
latter was far advanced in civilisation 
in the kingdom of Bambarra, of which 
Timbuctoo is the capital ? Comparing 
these barbarian Circassians with these 
civilized Negroes, it is found that the 
relation which now exists between the 
well-developed European skull and 
that of the savage African, was then 
reversed; for the crania of the ancient 
Britons found in different parts of Eng- 
land, according to Prichard, are cha- 
racterized “‘by a remarkable narrow- 
ness of the forehead compared with 
the occiput, giving a very small space 
for the anterior lobes of the brain, and 
allowing room for a large development 
of the posterior lobes.” Here then we 
still observe an inseparable relation be- 
tween physical characters and social 
condition, if we may judge from the 


barbarous state in which the natives of 


Ireland are represented to have been 
in the first century of the Christian era. 

«They are voracious cannibals,” says 
Strabo, “and even think it a laudable 
thing to eat the dead bodies of their 
parents.” Strabo, however, does not 
put much confidence in his witnesses. 
Diodorus also asserts that the Irish 


Were man-eaters. In the writings of 


St. Jerome it is stated that he saw, 
during his residence in Gaul, human 
flesh eaten by certain Scots. These 
Scots are supposed to refer to slaves or 
other persons brought from I[reland. 

3ut it may be asked—W hat has ena- 
bled the rude and painted Britons to 
become the most renowned people on 
the face of the earth, whilst the Bam- 
bareens, like the Chinese, have been 
almost stationary for, perhaps, more 
than two thousand years? It is cer- 
tainly not the difference in the com- 
plexion ; for we have evidence in the 
history of the ancient Egyptians that 
the Atricans are capable of the highest 
degree of civilisation. The causemay 
doubtless be found in the nature of po- 
litical and religious institutions and so- 
cial organization. 

In regard to the Egyptians, Prichard 
has entered into the most extensive and 
learned researches, the results of which 
are thus summed up :—‘* We may con- 
sider the general result of the facts 
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which we can collect concerning the 
hysical characters of the Egyptians to 
ve this: That the national configura- 
tion prevailing in the most ancient 
times was nearly the Negro form, with 
woolly hair ; but that in a later age, 
this character had become considera- 
bly modified and changed, and that a 
part of the population of Egypt resem- 
bled the modern Hindoos. The gen- 
eral complexion was black, or at least 
a very dusky hue.” That this people 
had the Circassian form of skull 
is an inference that might be legiti- 
mately deduced merely from the innu- 
merable monuments still existing of 
their former splendor, after so many 
ages of desolation ; but positive evi- 
dence in confirmation is afforded by 
their mummies. 

We have further evidence in the 
ethnography of Europe of a connection 
between physical features and moral 
and intellectual character. The sepa- 
ration of the Magyars from the other 
Ugrian nations, for instance, took place 
about ten centuries ago ; and their de- 
scendants who now inhabit Hungary, 
differ widely in physical and moral 
character from their ancestors. “ They 
exchanged,” says Prichard, “their 
abode in the most rigorous climate of 
the old continent, a wilderness where 
Ostiaks and Samoiedes pursue the 
chase during only the mildest season, 
for one in the south of Europe, amid 
fertile plains, which abound in rich 
harvests of corn and wine. They laid 
aside the habits of rude and savage 
hunters, far below the condition of the 
nomadic hordes, for the manners of 
civilized life. In the course of a thou- 
sand years they have become a hand- 
some people, of fine stature, regular 
European features, and have the com- 
plexion prevalent in that tract of Eu- 
rope where they dwell.” Now these 
people were originally not superior to 
the most destitute tribes of Central 
Africa. 

Lawrence maintains that the Negro 
has a moral and intellectual organiza- 
tion inferior to that of the white races, 
and that this is his “ natural destiny.” 
“The retreating forehead and the de- 
presse -d vertex of the dark varieties of 
man,” he says, “make me strongly 
doubt whether they are susceptible of 
these high destinies;—whether they 
are capable of fathoming the depths of 
science ; of understanding and appre- 
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ciating the doctrines and the mysteries of 
our religion.” In opposition to the 
opinion that a natural and permanent 
inferiority, compared with the white 
man, belongs, as a general attribute, to 
the Negro, Blumenbach and Prichard 
maintain that there is nothing in the 
organization of his brain which affords 
a presumption of inferior moral or in- 
tellectual endowments. Now, we 
think that we have already clearly 
shown that both these opinions are 
founded in error. That the Negro 
race is intellectually inferior, at the 
present day, to the European, is a po- 
sition established beyond the shadow 
of a doubt; but that this inferiority, at 
least to the degree now existing, is a 
permanent law of nature, is not even 


probable. As regards the perceptive 
faculties, the Negro is evidently not 


inferior to the white man, but in the 
organs of reflection he evinces a decided 
inferiority. As respects, for example, 
what phrenologists designate as teme 
and fune, the African as a general rule 
is superior to the European. To show 
that the native races of Africa are not 
mentally inferior to the rest of mankind, 
Prichard adduces the example of the 
woolly-haired Caffres of Southern Afri- 
ca, who approximate to the European 
characteristics, whilst the tribes that 
we meet on approaching the intertro- 
pical region gradually present the pe- 
culiarities of genuine Negroes. He 
also thinks, in confirmation of the same 
position, that he has “collected evi- 
dence sufficient to prove that the lan- 
guages of many African nations, 
including particularly the Egyptian, 
the Caffre, and the Kongoese nations, 
belong to one department of human 
idioms.” And lastly, he believes the 
same opinion est iblished by the rela- 
tive capacity of the entire cavity of the 
cranium, as regards the Negro and the 
European, based on the measurements 
of Tiedemann, who shows satisfactorily 
that it is in no degree smaller than in 
other races. Now, it is truly extraor- 
dinary that a man of the intellectual 
acumen of Prichard, and with such a 
multitude of facts before him, should 
allow his judgment to be so gre atly 
prejudiced by the preconceived opinions 
of earlier years. In the instance of the 
Southern Caffres, we see the depressed 
forehead of the uncultivated Negro 
rising into high and broad dimensions 
pari passu with civilisauon ; and as 
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respects the people of ancient Egypt, 
venerated even by antiquity as the 
birth-place of the arts and sciences, the 
same law doubtless obtains. That the 
mere relative capacity of European and 
Negro skulls, as determined by Tiede- 
mann, (who weighed them when 
empty and when filled with millet 
seeds,) affords no criterion of the com- 
parative degree of intellectual power, 
may now be regarded as an admitted 
truth. Surely no one who has kept 
pace with the progress of modern psy- 
chological science, will deny that the 
organs through which the nobler attri- 
butes of man act and manifest them- 
selves, reside in the anterior portion of 
the brain; or that the superior devel- 
opment of this part,—a principle by 
which even the Grecian sculptor was 
guided,—is an index of those ex- 
alted prerogatives which elevate man 
above the brute. Assuming these as 
admitted truths, how absurd is the idea 
of taking simply the whole mass of 
brain as a standard of moral and 
intellectual power ! 

That the number and kind of psycho- 
logical phenomena in different animals 
have a close relation with the develop- 
ment of the brain, is not only evident 
froma comparison of the Negro and the 
European, but we also observe that 
the large cranium and high forehead 
of the ourang-outang elevate him above 
his brother monkeys. And this com- 
parative relation between organization 
and mental power, (if we may apply 
this latter term to brutes,) may be 
traced, in the descending scale, through 
the moukey, dog, elephant, horse, ete. ; 
thence to birds, reptiles, and fishes ; 
and so on till we reach the last link at 
which the animal chain loses itself in 
the commencing degrees of the vegeta- 
ble world. 

Although, upon this point, the facial 
angle is not an exact test, yet it may 
be remarked that in the human race, 
it varies from 65° to 85°, the former 
being a near approach to the monkey 
species. Amongst the remains of Gre- 
cian art, we find this angle extended 
to 90° in the representation of poets, 
sages, legislators, etc., thus showing 
that the relation here referred to was 
not unknown to them, whilst at the 
same time the mouth, nose, jaws, and 
tongue, were cuntracted in size, as indi- 
cative of a noble and generous nature. 
That the development of the organs of 
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taste and smell, is in an inverse ratio 
to that of the brain, and consequently 
to the degree of intelligence, is consid- 
ered by Bichat as almost a rule in our 
organization. In the statues of their 
gods and heroes the Greeks gave a 
still greater exaggeration to the latter, 
and reduction to the former character- 
istics, thus extending the forehead over 
the face, so as to make a facial angle 
of 100°. It is this that gives to their 
statuary its high character of sublime 
beauty. Even among the vulgar, we 
find the idea of stupidity associated 
with an elongation of the snout. 

It is further alleged by Prichard that 
the crania of Negroes found in Euro- 
pean collections, are mostly unfavor- 
able specimens, being the skulls of the 
most degraded tribes on the African 
coast, who have been kidnapped, or the 
skulls of the enslaved offspring of these 
unfortunate wretches. But this differ- 
ence in the shape of skulls merely 
proves that the physical characters of 
the human family are not permanent. 
Thus the Mandingos, who are strictly 
Negroes, have shown themselves sus- 
ceptible of civilisation and mental cul- 
ture; and as a consequence, we ob- 
serve a correspondent change of cranial 
organization. This tribe and many 
others of Africa, are, at this day, much 
superior in civilisation to the aborigines 
of Europe at the period which preceded 
the conquest of the Romans in the 
south of Europe, and of the Goths and 
Swedes in the northern parts. Living 
in the squalid sloth of a mere animal 
existence, our European progenitors 
might have continued thus for as many 
ages more, had not their conquerors 
from the East introduced the rudiments 
of mental culture—that impulse which 
has been found necessary to rouse a 
barbarous people from the slumber of 
ages. Can it be supposed that their 
European descendants hive not changed 
in physical character—that the noble 
developments of the present races con- 
trasted with the low forehead, diminu- 
tive stature, and deformed figure, of 
some of the northern hordes who over- 
ran Southern Europe, are not owing 
mainly to the influence of civilisation 
anda more genial clime 2? And hence, 
too, there are incontrovertible reasons 
for doubting the truth of the universally 
admitted opinion, that human nature 
is the same in all ages and in all coun- 
tries. 


It is thus seen that the inhabitants of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
present distinct and permanent features 
of character, which strongly indieate 
natural differences in their mental con- 
stitution. The inhabitants of Europe 
have, in all ages, evinced a strong ten- 
dency towards moral and intellectual 
improvement. The people of Asia 
early arrived at a certain degree of 
civilisation, comparatively low in the 
scale, beyond which they have never 
passed. The history of Africa, if we 
except ancient Egypt, presents similar 
phenomena. And the aspect of Ame- 
rica, with the exception of ancient 
Peru and Mexico, is still more deplor- 
able. That there is a remarkable co- 
incidence between the natural talents 
and dispositions of nations and the 
development of their brains, cannot be 
denied. And what object more replete 
with interest than an inquiry into the 
causes of this difference in national 
character, can be presented to the phi- 
losophie mind? If the causes are phy- 
sical, do these differences originate in 
corporal organization or in the in- 
fluence of climate? Or are they the 
result solely of moral and political cir- 
cumstances? That this subject has 
been investigated by philosophers in 
general, without any knowledge of the 
functions of different parts of the brain, 
is evident from the following extract 
from Dugald Stewart,who says that the 
favorite opinion with philosophers has 
been, “that the capacities of the human 
mind have been, in all ages, the same; 
and that the diversity of phenomena, 
exhibited by our species, is the result 
merely of the different circumstances 
in which men are placed.” Now we 
think it may be set down as estab- 
lished truths; firstly, that the physical 
frame is not independent of external 
or even mental causes, and that the 
moral and intellectual phenomena of 
man are not independent of the former ; 
and, secondly, that the key to a cor- 
rect appreciation of the differences in 
the natural mental endowments of the 
various nations of the earth, is found in 
a knowledge of the size of the brain and 
the relative proportion of its different 
parts. As different mental faculties 
are manifested by different parts of the 
brain, it is necessary to judge of the 
size of these different parts in relation 
to each other. For example, the ante- 
rior lobe of the brain is the seat chiefly 
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of the intellectual powers ; the organs 
devoted to the moral and religious sen- 
timents lie in the region of the crown 
of the head; and posterior to this is 
the seat of the animal propensities, and 
of the sentiments common to man and 
the loweranimals. Among individuals 
and nations distinguished for great ag- 
gregate force of mind, moral, intel- 
lectual, and animal, we find large 
brains. It thus appears that mind 
dwells in a material tabernacle, and is 
acted upon by material causes. 

There is great probability even that 
among neighboring nations, as, for ex- 
ample, between the German and 
French, distinct differences in the shape 
of the skull would be found to exist 
on minute inquiry. Thus it is well 
known that among the French the 
lower region of the forehead is large, 
whilst the upper parts are more pro- 
minent in the Germans; and hence, 
too, in conformity with the doctrine of 
the phrenological school, we find the 
latter characterized by a great de- 
velopment of the reflective faculties, 
whilst the former are more remarkable 
for the exercise of the observing 
organs. 

Much attention has been given by 
Smith to the peculiarity of features ob- 
served in different nations, but many 
of his explanations will be deemed 
fanciful. Thus the elevation of the 
shoulders and the shortness of the neck 
in the Tartar race, are referred to the 
effects of extreme cold. As exposure 
to severe cold prompts involuntarily 
the raising of the shoulders in order to 
protect the neck, this cause, acting 
with the constancy inseparable from 
the frigid zone, from the tenderest 
period of infancy, when the features are 
most susceptible of impressions, affords, 
he thinks, an adequate explanation. 

Reference may here be made, in a 
few words, to the effect produced by 
the climate of the United States upon 
its inhabitants of European, and more 
particularly of Anglican descent. The 
frame of the American is longer and 
leaner, at the same time that it is less 
compact and symmetrical, and the 
countenance does not exhibit so clear 
a red and white as the British or Ger- 
man—effects ascribable to the great 
extremes of the seasons. On the low- 
lands, more especially as the southern 
States are approached, the complexion 
has a tinge of sallowness, which con- 
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trasts strongly with the ruddy counte- 
nances of an that dwell in the 
parallel mountainous regions. In cast- 
ing one’s eye over our national legis- 
lature, the diversity of physiognomy, 
caused by endemic influences, is so 
obvious, that the general countenance 
of each State’s delegation sometimes 
affords a pretty sure criterion to judge 
of its comparative salubrity. 

That the civilisation of countries is 
likewise greatly influenced by their 
physical features and by the relation of 
the interior to the coast, has been very 
correctly observed by Professor Ritter. 
As the Mediterranean coasts have 
been the great centres of early civili- 
sation, Europe has derived the greatest 
advantage in consequence of the easy 
communication with the interior by 
separating gulfs and inland seas. The 
continent of Africa, on the other hand, 
exhibits a compact and undivided 
form, thus cutting off the great regions 
of the interior by natural barriers from 
the same influence. It was in the 
river-system of Egypt alone that the 
progress of civilisation was favored. 
Asia also contains vast interior spaces, 
individually distinct, each of which 
must depend for culture upon its own 
impulses. Europe and the greater 
part of Asia, however, are devoid of 
these insulated tracts, the inhabitants 
of which exhibit strongly marked pecu- 
liarities of physical character, which 
may be attributed to their subjection 
from immemorial ages to the influence 
of the same external agencies. Hence 
we find the most distant parts of Europe 
and Asia overspread by the same races 
of people, brought about chiefly by 
those repeated migrations of whole 
communities from one region to another, 
recorded in history, by which the social 
condition of entire nations has often 
been changed. In Italy we find geo- 
graphical features which seem to have 
destined that country for the abode of 
a peculiar people, inasmuch as it is 
accessible on every side, and has a po- 
sition which enabled it to partake, at 
an early period, of the advances of 
civilisation made among the nations of 
the Mediterranean coast. In the land 
of Greece, we discover a similar com- 
bination of circumstances. But in 
which of its physical features are we to 
seek for the causes which produced in 
the Hellenic race the most perfect cor- 
poreal organization and the fullest deve- 
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lopment of the mental powers? vo 
was it that barren Attica effected al- 
most superhuman achievements in 
sculpture and painting, rhetoric, and 
oratory, and developed systems of phi- 
losophy that were taught in a language 
the most majestic, expressive, and elo- 
quent of human idioms? An offset 
from the same stock from which arose 
the nations who spoke the Gothie, 
Celtic, Slavonic, Sanserit, and Latin 
languages, is the superiority of the 
Greek, or are the differences among all 
these nations, to be ascribed to phy- 
sical agencies? As the same nation 
subsequently sank, as though a period 
of growth, acmé, and decay, belong to 
races, the result shows that not only 
physical, but moral and political cir- 
cumstances control the destinies of a 
people. But notwithstanding nations 
may degenerate, the qualities which 
distinguished them in their proudest 
state will still burst forth in glowing 
impulses. Italy, even in her degrada- 


tion, can boast the immortal names of 


Dante and Petrarca, Tasso and Alfieri, 
Galileo and Torricelli, Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, and what a shining 
host of others ! 

It is, according to Malte-Brun, be- 
tween the fortieth and sixtieth degrees 
of north latitude, that we find the 
nations most distinguished for know- 
ledge and civilisation, and the display 
of courage by sea and by land. This 
limitation, as a general law, no doubt 
well adapted to Europe, is inapplicable 
to the United States, inasmuch as the 
tsotherma/ lines suffer great depression 
in the Atlantic region of North Ame- 
rica. With us, then, the thirty-second 
and the forty-sixth parallels would 
form a cc respondent boundary. It has 
been well remarked, that for a full 
mental and corpore al development, the 
due succession of the seasons is requi- 
site. Those countries which have a 
marked spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, are best adapted, by this agree- 
able and favorable vicissitude, for de- 
veloping the most active powers of 
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man. In countries which have no 
summer, the inhabitants are destitute 
of taste and genius; whilst, in the re- 
gions unfavored by winter, true valor, 
loys alty, and patriotism, are almost 
unknown. In surveying the different 
regions of the earth, as it were with a 
coup d’ail, the mental eye is equally 
struck with the dissemblances and 
analogies which appear. Each cli- 
matic zone has a peculiar aspect, the 
physical circumstances of which mould 
everything with a plastic hand. Even 
man, endowed with those functions 
which constitute him a cosmopolite, 
becomes, in appropriating to his wants 
the objects which surround him, assi- 
milated in nature. At the same time, 
it is equally apparent that political in- 
stitutions and social organization often 
struggle successfully against climatic 
agency ; for, heroes, men of genius, and 
yhilosophers, have arisen both in 
gypt, under the tropic, and in Scan- 
dinavia, under the polar circle. 

It is thus seen that the natural his- 
tory of man presents a most extensive 
and complicated subject of investiga- 
tion. Much research and erudition 
have been employed by anthropological 
writers to establish the unity of the 
human family ; but as insuper rable dif- 
ficulties have been presented in tracing 
back the diverse varieties of mankind 
to the same single pair, some have cut 
the Gordian knot by calling in the aid 
of supernatural agency. ‘Thus Morton, 
like others before him, thinks it “ con- 


sistent with the known government of 


the universe to suppose that the same 
ompipotence that created man, would 
adapt him at once to the physical, as 
well as to the moral circumstances, in 
which he was to dwell upon the earth.” 


Now this supposed miracle did not of 


course occur until the dispersion of 
Babel; and inasmuch as man is en- 
dowed with a pliability of functions, 
by which he is rendered a cosmopolite* 
—a faculty possessed in the highest 
degree by the inhabitants of the middle 
latitudes—there is not the slightest 


* It may perhaps with good reason be alleged, that man is more indebted for the 
boasted power of accommodating himself to all climates, to the ingenuity of his mind 


than to the pliability of his body; for, whilst inferior animals are naturally less de- 
fenceless against external agents, man, by the exercise of his mental endowments, 


can interpose a thousand barriers against the deleterious effects of climate. It is 
thus seen that he and other animals, in their terrestrial migrations, set out upon very 


unequal terms. 
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ground for the belief that it ever did 
occur, simply because no such special 
adaptation was demanded. Equally 
irrational is the opinion of Good, in his 
“Book of Nature,” that, like the 
“ otter-breed” of sheep in New Eng- 
land, “ from some primary accident re- 
sulted the peculiar shape of the head 
and face in most nations as well as in 
most families.” Still more irrational 
are the conclusions of Lawrence :— 
“First, That the differences of physical 
organization and of moral and intellec- 
tual qualities, which characterize the 
several races of our species, are analo- 
gous in kind and degree to those which 
distinguish the breeds of the domestic 
animals ; and must therefore be ac- 
counted for on the same principles. 
Secondly, That they are first produced, 
in both instances, as native or conge- 
nital varieties; and then transmitted to 
the offspring in hereditary succession.” 
The conclusion of Prichard that there 
is an intimate relation between the 
physical features of man and his moral 
and intellectual character, is indis- 
putably founded in nature; but, 
wedded to the old opinion that the 
mind is a unit, he obstinately main- 
tains, with Blumenbach, that there is 
nothing in the cerebral organization of 
the most barbarous Negro tribes, which 
indicates an inferiority of moral or in- 
tellectual endowments; and, although 
he tells us that the most civilized Negro 
tribes have “nearly European coun- 
tenances and a corresponding configu- 
ration of the head,” yet he cannot see 
that the intellectual superiority of an 
individual or a nation depends upon the 
development of the anterior portion of 
the brain. 

As regards the long-continued dis- 
cussion relative to Negro slavery, we 
thus perceive that both parties have 
contrived to be in the wrong. Consti- 
tuting a single species, the European 
and the Negro, however unwelcome to 
the former, must necessarily trace back 
their origin to the same Adam. Al- 
though the Negro is not originally in- 
ferior, yet the abolitionists have erred 
in denying that he is naturally so at 
the present day, when compared with 
the Caucasian race. We must, there- 
fore, admit the quaint but humane ex- 
pression of the preacher, who styled 
the Negro, ‘‘ God’s image, like our- 
selves, though carved in ebony.” 
Whilst this, however, is an error on 
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the side of humanity, the advocates of 
the anti-christian practice of traffic in 
human flesh, have committed the moral 
mistake of perverting into a justifica- 
tion that which should constitute a 
claim upon those to whom nature has 
granted higher gifts. Instead of de- 
—— more deeply into the abyss of 
parbarism those naturally low in the 
intellectual scale, the superior endow- 
ments of a more fortunate race should 
be exercised in extending the blessings 
of civilisation. “ From him to whom 
much is given, much will be required.” 

We shall conclude this article, 
which we have vainly endeavored to 
compress within more narrow limits, 
with some observations relative to the 
ancient inhabitants of our own conti- 
nent. It is remarked by Morton, that 
“the concurrent testimony of all tra- 
vellers goes to prove that the native 
Americans are possessed of certain phy- 
sical traits that serve to identify them 
in localities the most remote from each 
other; nor do they, asa general rule, 
assimilate less in their moral character 
and usages,” (p.62.) Theancient Pe- 
ruvians and Mexicans, however, appear 
to have constituted an exception to this 
general resemblance; so much so, in- 
deed, that they have been considered 
by some as a race of mortals sui 
generis. The arid region of Atacama, 
which was the favorite sepulchre of 
the Peruvian nations for successive 
ages, divides the kingdom of Peru from 
that of Chili, and is nearly one hundred 
leagues in length. “ In the midst of 
it,” says Herrera, “is the River of 
Salt, the water whereof is so brackish 
that it presently grows thick in the 
hand or any vessel, and the banks are 
covered with salt.” As the climate, 
owing to the mixed sand and salt of the 
desert, tends rather to the desiccation 
than to the putrefaction of the dead, 
the lifeless bodies of whole generations 
of the ancient Peruvians, like those of 
the Theban catacombs, may at this 
day be examined. 

From an examination of about one 
hundred of these crania, Morton ar- 
rives at the opinion, “‘ that Peru ap- 
pears to have been at different times 
peopled by two nations of differently 
formed crania, one of which is perhaps 
extinct, or at least exists only as 
blended by adventitious circumstances, 
in various remote and scattered tribes 
of the present Indian race.” p. 97. 
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In physical appearance, these peo- 
ple do not appear <o have differed from 
cognate nations, except in the conform- 
ation of the head, which is greatly 
elongated, with a very retreating fore- 
head. Morton is decidedly of opinion 
that these skulls afford no evidence of 
mechanical compression, as they do 
not present the lateral expansion found 
among the tribes who have this artifi- 
cial formation. Reasoning from the 
analogy of all other nations, it would 
be natural to infer that a people with 
heads so badly formed, if not distorted 
by art, would occupy the lowest point 
in the scale of intelligence. Such was 
not, however, the case with these peo- 
ple or the ancient Mexicans. Morton 
shows conclusively, ‘“ that civilisation 
existed in Peru anterior to the advent 
of the Incas, and that those anciently 
civilized people constituted the iden- 
tical nation whose extraordinary skulls 
are the subject of the present inquiry.” 

Mr. Pentland, an intelligent English 
traveller, who has recently visited the 
upper provinces of Peru, says that he, 
as quoted by Morton, “ discovered in- 
numerable tombs, hundreds of which 
he entered and examined. These mo- 
numents are of a grand species of de- 
sign and architecture, resembling Cy- 
clopean remains, and not unworthy of 
the arts of ancient Greece or Rome. 
They, therefore, betokened a high de- 
gree of civilisation; but the most ex- 
traordinary fact belonging to them is 
their invariably containing the mortal 
remains of a race of men, of all ages, 
from the earliest infancy to maturity 
and old age, the formation of whose 
crania seems to prove that they are an 
extinct race of natives who inhabited 
Upper Peru above one thousand years 
ago, and differing from any mortals 
now inhabiting our globe.” So greatly 
is the cranium distorted that “ two- 
thirds of the weight of the cerebral 
mass,” says Pentland, “ must have 
been deposited in this wonderfully 
elongated posterior chamber.” He adds 
the opinion that these extraordinary 
forms cannot “ be attributed to pres- 
sure, or any external force similar to 
that still employed by many American 
tribes;” and adduces, in confirmation 
of this view, the opinions of Gall, Cu- 
vier, and other naturalists and ana- 
tomists. 

The constructive talent of this people 
is also'conspicuous in their roads, one 
of which is thus described by Hum- 
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boldt, in his journey across the plains 
of Assuary :—‘* We were surprised to 
find in this place, and at heights which 
greatly surpass the top of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, the magnificent remains of 
a road constructed by the Incas of Peru. 
This causeway, lined with freestone, 
may be compared to the finest Roman 
roads I have seen in Italy, France, or 
Spain. It is perfectly straight, and 
keeps the same direction for six or 
eight thousand metres.” 

Another writer, (Long, Polynesian 
Nation, p. 78,) remarks that “at a 
time when a public highway was ei- 
ther a relic of Roman greatness, or a 
sort ofnonentity in England, there were 
roads fifteen hundred miles in length 
in the empire of Peru. The feudal 
system was as firmly established in 
these transatlantic kingdoms as in 
France. The Peruvians were ignorant 
of the art of forming an arch, but they 
had constructed suspension bridges over 
frightful ravines : they had no imple- 
ments of iron, but their forefathers 
could move blocks of stone as huge as 
the Sphinxes and Memnons of Egypt.” 

In the ancient Mexican skulls, we 
behold a sugar-loaf formation, even 
more extraordinary, perhaps, than the 
Peruvian. Of the skulls examined by 
Morton, he says—* No one of them is 
altered by art, and they present a 
striking resemblance, both in size and 
configuration, to the heads of the an- 
cient Peruvians.” 

As regards the degree of civilisation 
of these Mexicans, when first known 
to the Spaniards, it has been justly re- 
marked, that it was superior to that of 
the Spaniards themselves on their first 
intercourse with the Phenicians, or 
that of the Gauls when first known to 
the Greeks, or that of the Germans and 
Britons in their earliest communication 
with the Romans. They seemed to 
have a mental constitution adapted to 
scientific investigation. Their know- 
ledge of arithmetic and astronomy was 
both extensive and accurate. In ar- 
chitecture and sculpture they had made 
great advances. The remains of aque- 
ducts and canals for irrigation yet 
exist. They knew how to extract 
metals from ores—how tq form images 
of gold and silver, hollow within— 
how to cut the hardest precious stones 
with the greatest nicety—how to dye 
cotton and wool, and to manufacture 
them into figured stuffs. 

As the monuments of the Egyptians 
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. indicate a Caucasian formation of the 
skull—an inference confirmed by the 
positive evidence of their mummies, 
and as this connection between civili- 
sation and cranial organization holds 
good among all races now living, we 
cannot but regard the opinion of Morton 
and others, that the Peruvian and Mexi- 
can cranial configuration is natural, as 
contrary to a universal law of nature. 
Besides, there seems no necessity, 
simply because there are no lateral 
expansions, to resort to this conclusion, 
inasmuch as when the pressure is as 
great on the sides of the head as on the 
forehead, the skull must necessarily 
assume the cone shape. At the period of 
the Spanish invasion, the custom of 
moulding the cranium into artificial 
forms was quite common. Cieca, one 
of the oldest authorities, states that, 
“in the province of Anzema, and that 
of Quinbaya, as well as in some other 
parts of this continent, when a child 
1s born they fix its head in the shape 
they wish it to retain; thus, some have 
no occiput, others have the forehead 
depressed, and a third set have the 
whole head elongated. This conforma- 
tion is, in the first place, produced by 
the application of small boards, and is 
subsequently continued by means of 
ligatures.”* As it is one of the human 
weaknesses, both in savage and civil- 
ized communities, for every one to 
admire his own national character- 
istics, so we find each evincing a dis- 
position to exaggerate this peculiar 
feature by artificial means. Hence, 
whilst the Greeks in their Apollo in- 
creased the facial angle preternaturally, 
the naturally elongated head of the 
Mexican and Peruvian—a feature that 
was considered beautiful—was doubt- 
less rendered more so, by the interven- 
tion of art, the compression being so 
applied as to prevent the lateral ex- 
pansion. 

As these ancient Peruvians do not 
differ in stature from the rest of man- 
kind, reference may here be made to 
the general notion that the human 
family have undergone a physical as 
well as moral degeneracy since their 
first formation—a notion that was not 
less prevalent in ancient than in modern 
times. The frequent comparisons by 
Homer of the powerful heroes of the 
Trojan war, with his own degenerate 
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contemporaries, are very disparaging to 
the latter. The assertion that men in 
general were taller in the earlier ages 
of the world than at the present time, 
is not sustained by proof. It finds no 
confirmation in the remains of human 
bones discovered in the most ancient 
burial-places, nor by any mummies ever 
brought to the light of day, nor by the 
sarcophagus of the great pyramid of 
Egypi. "Phat civilisation has been no 
eause of degeneration is obvious in 
every quarter of the globe—a truth that 
we can confirm from extensive per- 
sonal knowledge in regard to our Abo- 
rigines. On the contrary, in proportion 
to its advancement, does man improve 
morally and intellectually, and to some 
extent physically. The experiments 
of the voyager Peron with the dyna- 
mometer, showed that Frenchmen and 
Englishmen have a physical superior- 
ity compared with the natives of the 
southern hemisphere. But the same 
thing is established by a hundred his- 
torical facts. ‘ Bodily strength,” says 
Mr. Lawrence very correctly, “is a 
concomitant of good health, which is 
produced and supported by a regular 
supply of wholesome and nutritious 
food, and by active occupation. The 
industrious and well-fed middle classes 
of a civilized community, may reason- 
ably be expected to surpass, in this en- 
dowment, the miserable savages, who 
are never well fed, and too frequently 
depressed by absolute want and all 
other privations.” 

We have now passed under review 
the leading principles of the works, 
the titles of which head this article. 
Although our remarks have frequently 
not been in commendation, yet we take 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
great value ofall these erudite research- 
es. So well are these works, however, 
established in public estimation, that 
any praise from us were supereroga- 
tory. Like the ancient Egyptians, 
whose still existing monuments of the 
arts attest that their authors had the 
shape of head now called the Cauca- 
sian, so do these literary monuments, 
of themselves, mark the heads of such 
men as Blumenbach, Prichard, Law- 
rence, Morton, and Smith, not only as 
belonging to the same race, but as lay- 
ing claim to the beau ideal of cranial 
organization. 


* Chronica del Peru, chap. xxvi., as quoted by Morton, p. 116. 
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THE CONSTITUTION—THE FRAMERS AND THE FRAMING.* 


Tue publication of these long-desired 
“« Madison Papers” affords one of the 
few instances in literary history, in 
which the public expectation, though 
raised toa high pitch, has been fully 
satisfied. The nature of the subject 
with which the work is occupied suf- 
ficiently establishes its intrinsic im- 
portance. An authentic record of the 
proceedings of the assembly that form- 
ed the consutution of the United States, 
by one of the leading members of that 
illustrious body, must of course be a 
document second in interest to none in 
the whole circle of political literature. 
By a fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances, this precious document is pre- 
sented to us in a form so nearly 
perfect that it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to point out any particular 
of the least consequence in which it 
could be improved. Mr. Madison, in 
fact, united in his person a number of 
different, and in some cases almost dis- 
cordant qualities,which were yet all ne- 
cessary to the reporter of these great de- 
bates, in which the fortunes of countless 
millious,—perhaps the failure or success 
of the great cause of good government 
itself through all future time,—were 
so deeply involved. His position as a 
prominent—we might, perhaps, say, 
without injustice to others, the most 
prominent member of the Convention, 
made it necessary for him to attend to 
every part of the proceedings, while 
the superiority of his talents qualified 
him to appreciate with correctness the 
force and bearing of every argument, 
and to present its strong points in a 
condensed and summary shape. In 


addition to these essential qualifica- 
tions he had the habits of constant 
attendance and indefatigable industry, 
not always the companions of first-rate 
intellectual power, which were requi- 





site to enable him to discharge simul- 
taneously the almost incompatible of- 
fices of actor and historian,—to be, like 
Cesar, but on a far more glorious field, 
the commentator of his own cam- 
paigns. He wasnever absent from his 
place for more than a few minutes at 
a time during the whole course of the 
proceedings. The return of every 
morning found him seated at the desk 
in front of the President’s chair, which 
he had selected as the best position for 
hearing everything that should be said. 
There, with the delegates from the thir- 
teen States arranged around him, and 
the good genius of his country, personi- 
fied in the manly form of Washington, 
presiding in graceful majesty behind, 
he pursued his steady course of labor 
through the day, interrupted only by 
his own frequent participation in the 
debates, for the purpose of offering the 
most important motions and making 
the most judicious remarks. Other 
qualities of mind and heart were still 
wanted, and these too Mr. Madison 
possessed ;—the perfect discretion 
which enabled him to select the ma- 
terials proper for his use from a vast 
mass, of which a small part only could 
be preserved ;—the kind and candid na- 
ture which prompted him, on all occa- 
sions, to render the fullest justice to 
every adverse or rival pretension; and 
the fine taste in style which instinct- 
ively taught him to clothe his work 
in language as pure and pellucid as the 
light of day, dignified, correct, and ele- 
gant, without the slightest effort at 
effect, in short, precisely what it should 
be. The brilliant political career 
which he subsequently ran under the 
constitution that he had done so much 
to form gives a new sanction of author- 
ity to his report. Finally, the almost 
fastidious reserve with which he kept 
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it unpublished in his own possession 
till the close of his protracted life, 
while it for a time somewhat tanta- 
lized the public curiosity, contributed, 
nevertheless, by affording ample op- 
portunity for repeated revision, to give 
it, in point of form, the last degree of 
finish and perfection. 

Thus prepared, elaborated, and per- 
fected, it has at length come before the 
country. We receive it with welcome, 
asa precious treasure for ourselves and 
our offspring through all future time, 
—Krnpa ts act It comes to us in the 
midst of our distracting controversies 
on topics of transient and often very 
trifling interest, like a voice from the 
sepulchre of our departed fathers, 
fraught—if we could but listen toit— 
with lessons of the deepest import ; or 
rather it evokes and brings before us, 
from the night of the past, the vision 
of our ancestors, as they thought and 
spoke and acted in the fulness of their 
strength, and the rich maturity of their 
mental powers. We hear their words 
of truth and wisdom. We witness the 
calmness, the grave decorum, the mu- 
tual condescension and gentle courtesy, 
with which they conducted their mo- 
ynentous discussions. Difficult as it is, 
in all cases, to gather wisdom from the 
example and experience of others, we 
cannot believe that such a spectacle 
can fail of producing a most salutary 
effect. What reward—were he still 
living to receive it—would be too great 
for the service which the distinguished 
reporter has rendered to the country 
and the world by this publication. In 
this, as in most other cases of disinter- 
ested labor for the public good, the act 
itself carried with it its own best re- 
compense, in its results to the actor and 
the country. It was his good fortune 
—the greatest that can happen to any 
man—to witness, through a long 
course of years, the fruits of his early 
efforts realized in the prosperity and 
happiness of his fellow-citizens ; while 
this report,—which, valuable as it is, 
was yet in itself one of the least im- 
portant and substantive of these efforts, 
—will remain an imperishable monu- 
ment to his memory, perpetuating his 
renown through all time,as the imme- 
diate Father and Founder of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

It is unnecessary, for the present pur- 
pose, to recapitulate in detail the his- 
tory of the preparation and publication 
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of this interesting work. It is given 
with sufficient fulness in the prefa- 
tory notice of the Editor, and in the 
introduction to the debates, by Mr. 
Madison himself. But we should do 
injustice to the occasion, if we were 
to omit tonotice, with proper commen- 
dation, the diligence and discretion with 
which the accomplished editor, Mr. Gil- 
pin, lately attorney-general of the Uni- 
ted States, has executed the task com- 
mitted to him by Congress. Resisting 
with resolute consistency the tempta- 
tion to incorporate his own labors with 
those of his illustrious author, in the 
form of annotation, or commentary, he 
has strictly limited himself to the un- 
pretending but indispensable duty of 
facilitating the use of the work by copi- 
ous references to contemporary docu- 
ments and collections. The publishers 
have also contributed their share to 
the general result by the beauty and al 
most faultless accuracy of the impres- 
sion, so thatthe work has finally found 
its way to the light in an outward 
form not less agreeable to the eye of 
taste, than the substance is gratifying 
to the discerning mind and patriotic 
heart. 

A publication like this is entitled to 
something more than the merely tran- 
sient observation which is given to the 
countless literary novelties of the day. 
We propose in our humble sphere, to 
bestow upon it a more extended and 
careful notice than our monthly limits 
generally permit, and in order to ac- 
complish our purpose shall be compel- 
led to distribute our remarks into two 
or three articles. On the present occa- 
sion we shall make a few suggestions 
in regard tothe characters of the mem- 
bers of the Convention who took the 
most prominent part in the debates on 
the constitution. In our future papers 
on the same subject we shall add a ra- 
pid sketch of the proceedings, and some 
concluding remarks on the character of 
the great result, the Constitution of 
the United States. 

It has been already observed, that 
although the formation of the consti- 
tution followed so nearly after the 
close of the revolutionary war, the per- 
sons who took the most active part on 
that occasion were not precisely those 
who had fought, in civil life, the bat- 
tles of Independence. They belonged, 
in general, to a younger generation, the 
worthy rivals and imitators of their gen- 
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erous fathers. Of the prominent revolu- 
tionary patriots, Joan Apams and THom- 
As Jerrerson, the twin pillars of inde- 
pendence in the Continental Congress, 
were serving the country, at the time 
when the constitution was formed, on 
foreiga embassies. Hancock, Samven 
Apams, Patrick Henry, were opposed 
to innovation,and were not elected to the 
Convention, or refused to attend. W asu- 
INGTON, as the presiding officer, took no 

rt in the debates, though his name and 
influence were far more powerful than 
any other single cause in determining 
the result, and recommending its adop- 
tion to the people. Frankirn, who was 
oy then terminating his long career, 

y aclose corresponding well with its 
calm and ial glories, could now, 
under the disadvantages of extreme old 
age, and feeble health, do little more 
than throw the shield of his world-re- 
nowned name over the acts of the Assem- 
bly. SHerman, ELtswortn, and others 
who were active in proceedings, were 
no doubt already somewhat advanced 
in years, but the labor, the responsibili- 
ty, and, on the whole, the ultimate hon- 
or of forming the constitution devolved 
upona younger class,still comparatively 
unknown to fame, the most prominent 
of whom among the members of the 
Convention, were such men as Mapr- 
son, Hamitton, Gouverneur Morris, 
Pinckneys, Ranpotpx, Wixson, Eits- 
wort, and Rurvus Kine. The Constitu- 
tional Convention was a body so limited 
in number, and considered at the time 
of so much importance, that almost 
every member was a citizen of weight 
and influence within his sphere ; but the 
persons we have mentioned were 
those who generaily gave the impulse 
to the proceedings, and are mainly res- 
ponsible for their character. 

Of these persons the one who was 
considered at the time, perhaps by all, 
certainly by the large and respectable 
portion of the community which then 
and since sympathized with him in his 
peculiar opinions and feelings, as deci- 
dedly the primus inter pares, the 
prominent one among the intellectual 
and moral peers of the republic, was 
Hamitton. Although it has been gen- 
erally understood that this distin- 
guished patriot and statesman did not 
fully concur, as a member of the Con- 
vention, in some of the leading princi- 
ples of the constitution, the decision 
and activity with which after its adop- 
tion he labored by his eloquence as a 
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member of the New York Convention, 
and with his pen, as a writer in the 
Federalist, in recommending it to the 
people, brought him before the country 
as one of the principal champions of 
the new form of government. It is, 
therefore, not without a feeling of sur- 
prise and almost regret, that we find, 
from the complete record of the de- 
bates, now published, for the first time, 
in the Madison papers, how very small 
was the part taken by Hamilton in 
forming the constitution, which he after- 
wards defended with so much energy 
and effect; and how entirely adverse 
the spirit of the new plan was to his 
own ideas of political justice, expedi- 
ency, or truth. Of the four months, 
during which the Convention sate, he 
was absent nearly two, and those the 
busiest of the whole. During the 
time when he was in attendance, he 
appears, from the report, to have 
hardly made any attempt to exercise 
influence, either in suggesting plans of 
his own or maturing those of others. 
His reason for this inactivity, so foreign 
to his natural character, as repeatedly 
given by himself, was a total disappro- 
bation of the leading principles ofall the 
plans proposed. Thus, ina speech made 
on the 18th of June, a month after the 
opening of the Convention,—in the dis- 
cussion of the comparative merits of 
the two projects of Randolph and 
Patterson, which divided the opinions 
of the meeting,—he remarks, that he 
* had hitherto been silent on the bu- 
siness before the Convention, partly 
from respect to others, whose superior 
abilities, age, and experience, render- 
ed him unwilling to bring forward 
ideas dissimilar to theirs; and partly 
from his delicate situation with respect 
to his own State, to whose sentiments, 
as expressed by his colleague, he could 
by no means accede. He was obliged, 
however, to declare himself unfriendly 
to both plans.” On the 29th of June 
he left the Convention, and, though he 
is said by Mr. Madison to have re- 
sumed his seat on the 13th of August, 
his name does not appear again in the 
proceedings until the 6th of September, 
about three weeks before the close. 
In the discussion of that day, upon the 
mode of electing the President, he 
made some observations, which he 
prefaced by saying, “ that he had been 
restrained from entering into the discus- 
sion by his dislike of the scheme of gov- 
ernment in general; but, as he meant 
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to support the plan to be recommended 
as better than nothing, he wished in 
this place to offer a few remarks.” In 
fact, no sooner was the plan adopted 
and sent out to the people, than he 
became its most active and strenuous 
supporter. In the New York Conven- 
tion he was the leading champion of the 
constitution, and simultaneously with 
his efforts in that body, wrote, as 
is well known, above two-thirds of the 
Federalist,—by far the most effective, 
if not the only formal defence of the 
system that was furnished at the time 
through the press :—a work, which, by 
its great intrinsic merit, taken in con- 
nection with the interesting character 
of the subject and of the crisis when 
it appeared, has been rescued from the 
class of ephemeral newspaper publica- 
tions to which it belonged by its form, 
and incorporated with the standard and 
classical noes of the country. 

It may appear, at first blush, as if 
this sudden change of position was a 
proof, insHamilton, either of a very 
fickle mind, or of insincerity in one or 
the other of the opposite courses which 
he took before and after the adoption 
of the constitution. But a nearer view 
of the circumstances under which he 
acted shows that neither conclusion is 
necessary. The constitution was op- 
posed, in the Convention, by two dis- 
tinct classes of persons, on directly oppo- 
site grounds. One of these classes con- 
sidered both of the plans which chiefly 
oceupied the attention of the meeting, 
and gory that of Governor Ran- 
dolph, which finally became, with 
many alterations, the basis of the con- 
stitution, as too strong. The other 
class regarded even this plan as much 
too weak. Hamilton, as we have 
seen, belonged to this latter class, and 
made no secret of his opinions. In 
the speech of the 18th of June, al- 
luded to above, he explained at some 
length the nature of the system which 
he should himself have recommended, 
and, at the close of his remarks, read a 
formal draft of a constitution founded 
on his own views, which appears in 
the present report. Towards the close 
of the proceedings he gave to Mr. Madi- 
son another still more formal draft, of 
which the latter took a copy, and 
which is published in the appendix to 
the work before us. It peovides for an 
Executive and Senate, who are to hold 
their places, like the judges, during 
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good behavior; the Senate being, like 
the House of Representatives, made 
up of members elected from each State 
in numbers proportioned to their 
wealth and population. The governors 
of the States were to be appointed by the 
general government, and to possess an 
unqualified negative on the acts of the 
State legislatures. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that in this system the po- 
litical efficiency of the States is entirely 
destroyed, and that the confederation 
is consolidated into a simple elective 
monarchy. Even this plan, however, 
did not probably indicate the full ex- 
tent of Hamilton’s theoretical views, 
which undoubtedly included a prefer- 
ence for even the hereditary feature of 
the British constitution. He was aware 
that this preference was not shared by 
any considerable portion of the Ame- 
rican people, and did not make it the 
basis of either of the two systems 
which he drafted for the constitution ; 
but it is very distinctly expressed in 
many of his remarks, even as reported 
by the candid and considerate pen of 
Madison. It stands out in still bolder 
relief under the less delicate, though 
erhaps not less correct hand of Yates. 

hus, in his speech of the 18th of 
June, he is represented by Madison 
as saying, that he adopts the senti- 
ments of Necker, that “the British 
government is the only government in 
the world which unites public strength 
with individual security.” He declares 
the British House of Lords to be a 
“noble institution”—the British exe- 
cutive, the “ only good model” for this 
part of the government. “ The here- 
ditary interest of the king was so in- 
terwoven with that of the nation, and 
his personal emolument so great, that 
he was placed above the danger of 
being corrupted from abroad, and, at 
the same time, was both sufficiently 
independent, and sufficiently controlled, 
to answer the purpose of the institution 
at home.” The same ideas are thus 
expressed in the report of the same 
speech in Yates: “I believe the British 
government forms the best model the 
world ever produced.” “ Nothing but 
a permanent body can check the im- 
prudence of democracy.” “It is ad- 
mitted that you cannot have a good 
executive upon a democratic plan. 
See the excellency of the British exe- 
cutive. He is placed above temptation. 
He can have no distinct interest from 
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the public welfare. Nothing short of 
such an executive can be efficient.” 
After reading his plan, he concludes 
his speech, according to the report of 
Yates, in the following terms :—“ I 
confess that this plan, and that from 
Virginia, are very remote from the 
ideas of the people. Perhaps the Jer- 
sey plan is nearest their expectation. 
But the people are gradually ripening 
in their ideas of government. They 
begin to be tired of an excess of de- 
mocracy: and what even is the Vir- 
ginian plan, but pork stil, with a little 
change of the sauce ?” 

Hamilton’s opposition to the consti- 
tution, while a member of the Conven- 
tion, proceeded, therefore, from his 
conviction that it was too weak to ac- 
complish the object of government. 
Had it been opposed in the New York 
Convention, or before the people, on the 
same ground, he would have found it 
difficult, without obvious inconsistency, 
to occupy the position which he took 
as its leading champion and advocate. 
But this was not the case. The con- 
stitution, after it had been adopted in 
the Convention and submitted to the 
people, was publicly opposed in the 
State Conventions, popular meetings, 
and newspaper publications, on no 
other ground, than that it was alto- 
gether too strong—that the liberties of 
the people were in danger—that the 
rights of the States would be lost in 
the overwhelming power of the general 
government—that the form of admi- 
nistration established by it would be, 
in short, nothing better than an e/ective 
monarchy, and the future President a 
despot in disguise, who, as Patrick 
Henry afterwards said in the Virginia 
Convention, would place one foot on the 
borders of Maine, and the other on the 
farthest extremity of Georgia, and thus 
bestride the narrow world like a co- 
lossus, while the citizens, like the de- 
generate Romans in the time of Cesar, 
would have no option left but to 


** Walk under his huge legs, and creep 
about 
To find themselves dishonorable graves.”’ 


With the views which Hamilton en- 
tertained of the character of the con- 
stitution, it was easy for him, without 
even the appearance of inconsistency, 
to defend the constitution against an 
opposition founded on such appreher- 
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sions. Believing the plan, as he did, 
to be quite too weak, it was no very 
difficult exercise of his faculties to find 
reasons which tended to show that it 
was, at least, not too strong. In points 
of detail there was, no doubt, a pro- 
bability that his position, as the leading 
champion in the New York Convention, 
would sometimes lead him to express 
views at variance with those which 
he had supported before. This result 
appears, in fact, to have occurred on 
one rather remarkable occasion, and to 
have produced a disagreeable scene, 
which occupied the meeting for two 
days. In the discussion of the rela- 
tions established by the constitution 
between the general and State govern- 
ments, Hamilton remarked that, “ the 
State governments were necessary to 
secure the liberty of the people, and 
treated as chimerical the idea that 
they could ever be hostile to the general 
government.” In reply to these re- 
marks, Mr. Lansing, who had also 
been a member of the general Con- 
vention said, that he “ was firmly per- 
suaded that a hostility between them 
would exist—that this was a received 
opinion in the general Convention—that 
Hamilton himself then entertained the 
same view, and argued with much de- 
cision and great plausibility, that the 
State governments ought to be sub- 
verted, at least, so far as to leave them 
only corporate rights, and that even 
in that situation they would en- 
danger the existence of the general 
government. The honorable gentle- 
man’s reflections had probably induced 
him to correct that sentiment.” Mr. 
Hamilton, says the report of the de- 
bate, “ here interrupted Mr. Lansing, 
and contradicted in the most positive 
terms the charge of inconsistency in- 
cluded in the preceding observations. 
This produced a warin personal alter- 
cation between these gentlemen, which 
engrossed the remainder of that and 
the greater part of the following day.” 
The particulars of this altercation are 
not given in the report. It might not, 
perhaps, be easy to reconcile the asser- 
tion here attributed to Hamilton, with 
some of his remarks, as reported by 
Madison and Yates; and though no 
great importance can ever be attached 
to particular expressions in reports, 
not revised by the speaker himself, it 
cannot be questioned that the general 
view of Hamilton, as developed in hus 
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speeches and drafts, contemplated leav- 
ing to the States a much less consider- 
able share of power than they, in fact, 
possess under the present constitution. 

It may be proper to remark, that far 
from regarding the opinions on gov- 
ernment expressed by Hamilton in 
the general Convention—including even 
his avowed admiration of the British 
constituuion—as evidences either of 
erroneous judgment, or of undue aspi- 
rations after political distinction,—we 
consider them rather as showing the 
firmness and ability with which he 
reasoned from the premises then be- 
fore the world, and the honorable 
frankness with which he declared his 
conclusions, without inquiring whether 
they were likely to be popular or not. 
He had too much sagacity not to know, 
if he entertained any ambitious views, 
the surest way of defeating them would 
be to declare himself in favor of a 
strong government. 


** Lowliness is young Ambition’s ladder.” 


As to the correctness of his opinion, 
although a preference for the British 
constitution over others might not be 
thought, at the present day, to argue, 
in a citizen of the United States, much 
soundness of judgment, it should be re- 
collected that the constitution of the 
United States did not then exist. The 
State constitutions had been very re- 
cently established, and, as their value 
cannot be realized without the co-ex- 
istence of an effective general gov- 
ernment, they had not yet, in practice, 
worked very well. The attempts at 
purely democratic institutions, which 
had been made in other countries in 
ancient and modern times, had been 
all unsuccessful, and had thrown dis- 
credit on the very name of democracy, 
which was, accordingly, a bye-word of 
reproach with all parties in the Con- 
vention. The British constitution was, 
in fact, as Hamilton and others des- 
cribed it, “ the only model then existing 
of good government.” It was natural, 
therefore, and necessary, that men of 
powerful intellect and extensive infor- 
mation should desire to see it copied in 
this country, as closely as the popular 
feeling would permit. The opposition 
to such a course was the result of state 
pride and the instinctive jealousy of 
power inherent everywhere in the 
mass, rather than from an enlightened 
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preference for the particular form of 
government now established, which, at 
the opening of the Convention, was not 
contemplated, even in some of its most 
important features, by any one. It ap- 
peared in the Convention too strong to 
one-half of the members, and too weak 
to the other. One of its two most es- 
sential cayeasape and the one which 
is probably ever regarded by most per- 
sons as the most beautiful and charac- 
teristic trait in the system—we mean 
the equal vote of the States in the 
Senate—was extorted from the Con- 
vention with the utmost difficulty, in 
the way of compromise, by the smaller 
States, and was regarded by the pro- 
minent members, at the time, as fatal 
to the success of the plan; for Ran- 
dolph, the father of it, for this reason 
chiefly, renounced his offspring, and 
refused to sign the constitution as 
adopted, though he afterwards became 
reconciled to it, and defended it vigor- 
ously in the Virginia Convention. But 
the force of circumstances is a safer, 
as well as a more efficient guide for 
wractical purposes than mere theory. 
The friends of a stronger and more 
consolidated system yielded with a 
good grace to what they probably 
thought the honest prejudices and 
errors of less enlightened men, and even 
stood forward as open champions of a 
system which they valued only as 
“better than nothing.” The result 
was, a form of government which no 
one anticipated, but which has far sur- 
passed, in its practical operations, 
through the first, and, of course, the 
most dangerous half century of its ex- 
istence, the most sanguine calculations 
that had been formed by any one of 
the results of his own favorite views. 
This constitution, thus tried and ap- 
proved by the only sure test of expe- 
rience, has now become another 
“model of good government” — the 
“ model republic”—as the British con- 
stitution may still, perhaps, be called 
the “model monarchy.” Those among 
us, if any such there be, even with this 
splendid system in full operation 
around them, who still feel the same 
preference which Hamilton did for the 
British constitution, must do it on other 
grounds, and from an abstract preference 
for monarchical forms and principles 
over republican ones, even when the 
latter are ascertained to be practicable, 
and are working out the best results, 
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with, perhaps, as little alloy of any 
kind as is consistent with the imperfec- 
tion of all human institutions. 

Most of the remarks which we have 
made upon the part taken by Hamilton 
in the proceedings of the general Con- 
vention, apply with equal force to 
Gouverneur Morris and Rurvs Kine, 
—whoapproached, if they did not full 
equal him in talent, shared his polit- 
eal opinions, and pursued practically 
nearly the same course. Gouverneur 
Morris was absent from the Conven- 
tion for several weeks after the open- 
ing, but resumed his seat in season to 
oppose the report of the compromise 
committee in favor of the equal vote of 
the States in the Senate, which formed 
the principal crisis in the progress of 
the debates. The leading features of 
the constitution having been settled 
by the adoption of this report, though 
without his concurrence, and against 
his opinion, he nevertheless appears, 
like Hamilton, to have cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in the result, and took a rather 
more active part in the subsequent de- 
bates on matters of detail. The only 
independent proposition of much im- 
portance which he submitted to the 
Convention, was that of establishing a 
Council of State to aid the President in 
the discharge of his executive duties. 
This suggestion was afterwards re- 
newed in a different form by Mr. Madi- 
son. Mr. Morris was a member of the 
committee of five, appointed on the 9th 
of September to arrange the articles 
that had been agreed upon, and revise 
the style. The other members were 
Dr. Jounson of Connecticut, HamMILTon, 
Manptson, and Kine. It has been stated, 
—we do not recollect in what quar- 
ter,—that in this committee Morris 
held the pen. If so, he is, of course, 
entitled to the honor of having made the 
final draft of the constitution. But as 
every clause, and almost every word, 
had been thesubject of long discussion, 
and finally settled by vote, there was, 
at this stage of the business, not much 
scope for revision. Morris does not 
appear to have been a member of the 
State Convention of Pennsylvania, 
where he then resided. Mr. Kine, 
whose activity in the general Conven- 
tion was rather less than that of Mor- 
ris, was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Convention, and took an efficient 
part in the proceedings. 

The persons whom we have thus far 


mentioned, belonged to the portion of 
the Convention whose views in regard 
to the strength of the constitution went 
far beyond the plan finally adopted. 
This plan, though much undefined in 
the course of the debates, represented, 
as proposed, the feeling of Virginia. It 
is impossible, in reading the history of 
the country at this period, not to be 
struck with the great predominance of 
Virginia in the affairs of the Union, and 
her vast superiority in political efficien- 
ey and intelligence over her sister 
States. If any doubt were entertained 
upon this subject after the perusal of 
the work before us, it would be settled 
by a comparison of the debates in the 
State Conventions of the other States 
with those in the State Convention of 
Virginia. The debates in the Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania 
Conventions, were highly creditable to 
those States, and, though imperfectly 
reported, comprehend fine specimens of 
eloquence, as may well be supposed, 
when it is recollected that they were 
honored by the presence of such men 
as Kine, Ames, Jay, Winson, and Ham- 
irton. But the Virginia volume, while 
it includes the speeches of champions, 
on both sides of the question, who 
would not have shrunk from compari- 
son with any of those, such as Mapi- 
son, Henry, and Marsuatt, is fuller, 
richer, and, on the whole, far superior 
in general ability. The decided as- 
cendency of Virginia at this period is 
naturally accounted for, as well by her 
precedence in years, population, and 
extent of territory, as by the simulta- 
neous appearance among her citizens 
of aaah individuals,—W AsHINGTON, 
JerFERSON, Mapison, Henry, Mar- 
SHALL,—Who must have taken the lead 
in public affairs in whatever part of the 
Union they might have flourished, and 
who have left the decided impression 
of their personal qualities upon several 
of the great departments of our social 
institutions. 

At the particular moment of the es- 
tablishment of the constitution, the 
influence of Madison in his native State 
was, perhaps, more conspicuous than 
that of any other person. It seems to 
have been his mission,—as honorable 
an one as could well devolve upon any 
individual,—to be the immediate agent 
in recommending and carrying through 
all its stages from the first to the last, 
the great reform then necessary in the 
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political system of his country. Asa 
member of the Continental Congress 
he had been compelled to witness, 
more nearly than most other persons, 
for a series of years, the defects of that 
plan; and had naturally turned his 
thoughts very intently upon the means 
of amending it. In the introductory 
article, prefixed to the report of the de- 
bates in the Convention, he gives a 
succinct account of the measures resort- 
ed to for this purpose, in all which he 
appears himself to have taken the ini- 
tiative. As early as the year 1783, he 
retired from Congress, and accepted a 
place in the Assembly of Virginia, in 
order to employ his influence there in 
effecting the desired object. He took 
his seat in May, 1784, and after strug- 
gling for two years against a strong, 
and often successful opposition, obtain- 
ed, on the 26th of January, 1786, the 
appointment of commissioners,of whom 
John Randolph and himself were the 
two first named, to “meet such com- 
missioners as might be named by the 
other States for the same purpose, in 
order to take into consideration the 
trade of the United States,—to consider 
how far a uniform system in their com- 
mercial regulations may be necessary 
to their common interest, and their per- 
manent harmony, and to report to the 
several States such an act, relative to 
this great object, as, when unanimously 
ratified by them, will enable the United 
States in Congress effectually to pro- 
vide for the same.” 

The appointment of this commission 
was the first public proceeding in the 
course of measures that terminated in 
the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The resolution was moved by 
Mr. Tyler,—father to the present Pre- 
sident of the United States,—“ an influ- 
ential member,” who, from not having 
been a member of Congress, was 
thought a more suitable person than 
Mr. Madison to make the formal mo- 
tion. It met, at first, with very little 
favor; but after the failure of some 
other propositions for increasing the 
powers of Congress, was proposed a 
second time by Mr. Tyler, on the last 
day of the session, and met with gen- 
eral acquiescence. Three of the com- 
missioners, including the two first 
named, met at Annapolis on the first of 
September following, where they were 
joined by commissioners from Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
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New York. Not deeming it prudent 
for a meeting so thinly attended to 
attempt to transact the important busi- 
ness entrusted to them, the commis- 
sioners contented themselves with a 
recommendation to the State Legisla- 
tures, by which they had been dele- 
gated, “‘to concur themselves, and use 
thei ir endeavors to procure the concur- 
rence of the other States, in the ap- 
pointment of commissioners, tomeet at 
Philadelphia on the second Monday in 
May next, to take into consideration the 
situation of the United States; to de- 
vise such farther expedients as may 
appear to them necessary to render the 
Constitution of the Federal Govern- 
ment adequate to the exigencies of the 
Union, and to report such an act for 
that purpose to the United States in 
Congress assembled, as, when agreed 
to by them, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Legislatures of all the States, 
will effectually provide for the same.” 
The recommendation, of which these 
are the concluding sentences, was writ- 
ten by Hamilton, and is a document of 
great ability. It is inserted entire in 
Mr. Madison’s introduction to the de- 
bates. The Legislature of Virginia 
was the first that acted upon this re- 
commendation. The proceedings were 
arranged with great unanimity, and 
delegates were appointed on the 4th of 
December. The venerated name of 
WasHINGTON, standing at the head of 
the line, already sanctified, as it were, 
to the American people, the plan in 
question, and gave, at the very outset, 
that favorable impulse to public opinion 
which is always so important to suc- 
cess. The law passed by the Virginia 
Legislature in compliance with the re- 
commendation from Annapolis was 
drafted by Madison, and is given en- 
tire in his introduction. The pream- 
ble contains a succinct, but impressive 
statement of the motives for attempt- 
ing a reform, and is written with not 
less ability than the recommendation 
of Hamilton. Thus, these two illustri- 
ous men, who figured afterwards so 
prominently together, as the leading 
supporters of the Constitution, are seen 
already, moving harmoniously, side by 
side, towards the ac complishment of 
the great object, in the very initiatory 
steps of the proceedings. 
The idea ofa general Convention was 
not entirely new to the American peo- 
ple, having been previously suggested 
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in several quarters of greater or less 
authority. Hence the proceedings in 
Virginia, sanctioned as they were by the 
great name of Washington,were imme- 
diately imitated in all the other States, 
with the single exception of Rhode 
Island. ThatState, as is well known, 
took no part in the Convention, and 
did not adopt the constitution until two 
years after it went into operation. She 
was determined to this course, accord- 
ing to Mr. Madison, “ by an obdurate 
adherence to an advantage which her 
position gave her, of taxing her neigh- 
bors through their consumption of im- 

rted supplies,—an advantage which 
it was foreseen would be taken from 
her by a revisal of the Articles of Con- 
federation.” 

As Virginia had thus taken the lead 
in the proceedings which produced the 
Convention, it was natural that she 
should also take the lead in the Con- 
vention itself; and Mr. Madison, as the 
most effective member of the delega- 
tion from that State on the floor, be- 
came, of course, the most important 
and prominent member of the body. 
Unaffectedly modest as he was, and 
continued to be through life, he was 
yet fully aware of the nature of his 
own position, and of the character of 
the proceedings in which he was en- 
gaged. He was resolved to do justice, 
so far as lay in his power, to the occa- 
sion. His remarks on the spirit with 
which he entered on the business, and 
the arrangements which he made for 
reporting the debates,—as given in the 
introductory article before alluded to, 
—are highly interesting: 


«On the arrival of the Virginia depu- 
ties at Philadelphia, it occurred to them 
that from the early and prominent part 
taken by that State in bringing about the 
Convention, some initiative step might 
be expected from them. The resolutions 
introduced by Governor Randolph were 
the result of a consultation on the sub- 
ject, with an understanding that they left 
all the deputies entirely open to the lights 
of discussion, and free to concur in any 
alterations or modifications which their 
reflections and judgment might approve. 
The resolutions, as the journals show, 
became the basis on which the proceed- 
ings of the Convention commenced, and 
to the developments, variations, and mo- 
difications of which the plan of govern- 
ment proposed by the Convention may be 
traced. 


“The curiosity I had felt during my 
researches into the history of the most 
distinguished confederacies, particularly 
those of antiquity, and the deficiency 
which I found in the means of’ satisfying 
it,---more especially in what related to 
the process, the principles, the reasons 
and anticipations which prevailed in the 
formation of them,---determined me to pre- 
serve, as far as I could, an exact account 
of what might pass in the Convention, 
whilst executing its trust, with the mag- 
nitude of which I was duly impressed, as 
I was by the gratification promised to fu- 
ture curiosity by an authentic exhibition 
of the objects, the opinions, and the rea- 
sonings from which the new system of 
government was to receive its peculiar 
structure and organization. Nor was I 
unaware of the value of such a contribu- 
tion to the fund of materials for the his- 
tory of a constitution on which would be 
staked the happiness of a people, great 
even inits infancy, and possibly the cause 
of liberty throughout the world. 

“ In pursuance of the task I had as- 
sumed, I chose a seat in front of the pre- 
siding member, with the other members 
on my right and left hands. In this fav- 
orable position for hearing all that passed, 
I noted, in terms legible and in abbrevia- 
tions and marks intelligible to myself, 
what was read from the chair or spoken 
by the members; and, losing not a moment 
unnecessarily, between the adjournment 
and re-assembling of the Convention I 
was enabled to write out my daily notes 
during the session, or within a few finish- 
ing days after its close, in the extent and 
form preserved in my own hand and on 
my files. 

* In the labor and correctness of this I 
was not a little aided by practice, and by 
a familiarity with the style and the train 
of observation and reasoning which char- 
acterized the principal speakers. It hap- 
pened also that I was not absent a single 
day, nor more than a casual fraction of 
an hour in any day, so that I could not 
have lost a single speech, unless a very 
short one. 

* Tt may be proper to remark that,with 
a very few exceptions, the speeches were 
neither furnished, nor revised, nor sanc- 
tioned by the speakers, but written out 
from my notes, aided by the freshness of 
my recollections. A farther remark may 
be proper, that views of the subject might 
occasionally be presented in the speeches 
and proceedings, with a latent reference 
to a compromise on some middle ground, 
by mutual concessions. The exceptions 
alluded to were,---first, the sketch fur- 
nished by Mr. RanpotrH of his speech 
on the introduction of his propositions or 
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the 29th day of May; secondly, the 
speech of Mr. HamiLTon, on the 18th 
of June, who happened to call upon 
me when putting the last hand to it, 
and who acknowledged its fidelity, with- 
out suggesting more than a very few ver- 
bal alterations, which were made ; third- 
ly, the speech of GouverNeuR Morris 
on the 2d day of May, which was com- 
municated to him ona like occasion, and 
who acquiesced in it without even a ver- 
bal change. The correctness of his lan- 
guage and the distinctness of his enuncia- 
tion were particularly favorable to a re- 
porter. The speeches of Dr. FRANKLIN, 
excepting a few brief ones, were copied 
from the written ones read to the Conven- 
tion by his colleague, Mr. Wilson, it being 
inconvenient to the doctor to remain long 
upon his feet. 

‘Of the ability and intelligence of 
those who composed the Convention the 
debates and proceedings may be a test; 
as the character of the work, which was 
the offspring of their deliberations, must 
be tested by the experience of the future, 
added to that of nearly half a century that 
has passed. 

“ But whatever may be the judgment 
pronounced on the competency of the ar- 
chitects of the constitution, or whatever 
may be the destiny of the edifice prepared 
by them, I feel it a duty to express my 
profound and solemn conviction, derived 
from my intimate opportunity of observ- 
ing and appreciating the views of the 
Convention, collectively and individually, 
that there never was an assembly of men, 
charged with a great and arduous trust, 
who were more pure in their motives, or 
more exclusively or anxiously devoted to 
the object committed to them than were 
the members of the Federal Convention 
of 1787 to the object of devising and pro- 
posing a constitutional system, which 
should best supply the defects of that 
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which it was to replace, and best secure 
the permanent liberty and happiness of 
the country.” 

It appears from the phrase marked 
in italics that the interesting paper of 
which these paragraphs form the con- 
clusion, and which is not dated in the 
original manuscript, was written nearly 
fifty years after the adoption of the 
constitution, and was, of course, one of 
the lamented author’s last productions. 
The draft does not even appear to have 
been corrected with much care, as 
there are some errors in it eitherof the 
pen or the memory. One of these will 
be observed in the remark included in 
the above extract upon a speech of 
GouverneuR Morris, which is sup- 
posed to have been made on the 2d of 
May, when the Convention was not 
in session. In general the paper is dis- 
tinguished by the same correctness and 
simple elegance of style, the same pu- 
rity of sentiment, and the same vigor 
and clearness of thought, which have 
been so much admired in the author’s 
more elaborate efforts. It affords a 
satisfactory evidence of the full perfec- 
tion in which Mr. Madison retained his 
intellectual and moral powers up to the 
very close of his long-continued life. 

In a future paper we propose, with 
the aid of the information supplied by 
the invaluable work now before us, to 
offer a rapid sketch of the several plans 
that were offered to the Convention,— 
of the progress of the discussion, and 
of the manner in which the materials 
employed were finally wrought up into 
the mature and finished instrument 
that has obtained so extensive a cele- 
brity as THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Unirep States. 
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LINES. 
SING ON, THOU WAYWARD WIND! 


Sine on, thou wayward Wind! and sweep 
The lyre as suits thy will; 

And be the strain sad, wild, or deep, 
Right glad the music still ; 

Right ¢lad—for it so mindeth me 

That thou art fetterless and free ! 





Man binds the mountain stream, and guides 
The lightning’s fiery wing ; 

And o’er the ocean billow rides 
A ruler and a king; 

But thou, the wayward and the bold, 

Goest forth, unconquered, uncontrolled ! 


Sing on ! Right glad it is to hear 
Thy free and fearless song, 
Where Power and pamper’d Pride career, 


And hearts are crush’d by Wrong ; | 
Where spirits bruised and broken cry ) 


For vengeance to the shuddering sky ! 


Oppression wrings, with iron hand, 
The withers of the weak, 

Nor heeds the burning tears that brand 
Pale Hunger’s hollow cheek ; 

And Pride in joy looks on, the while 

The Many weep, that Few may smile ! 


Fetters and prison-bars control 
The children of the poor ; 
And, not content, upon the soul 
Power shuts the dungeon door; 
But, praised be God ! it cannot bind 
In chains or walls the wayward Wind ! 


Sing on, proud spirit ! then, and sweep 
The lyre as suits thy will ; 

And be the strain sad, wild, or deep, 
Right glad the music still ; 

Right glad—for so it mindeth me 

That thou art fetterless and free! 


Ru. 8. 8. Anpros, 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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NEW NOTES ON RUSSIA. 


BY A RECENT VISITER. 


St. Petershurg.—We are surprised 
to find a population of 470,000 in a 
city founded only in 1703, on a barren, 
desolate, and discouraging spot, and 
liable to occasional and disastrous in- 
undations. More than 200,000, how- 
ever, consists of the army, nobility, 
and their domestics. Its effective po- 
pulation is about 100,000 less than 
New York, including its suburbs on 
the opposite bank of the East River. 
The latter is rapidly outstripping the 
former. Since 1783 St. Petersburg has 
increased from 200,000 to 470,000, 
while New York has risen from 20,000 
to 360,000, with its suburbs; and in an- 
other generation the latter will have a 
greater number of inhabitants than the 
capital of Russia, even including the 
army, nobility, and their servants. 

The Architecture of St. Petersburg 
is distinguished for an admirable union 
of classic taste and oriental grandeur. 
It has nearly five hundred palaces, tem- 
ples, and other public edifices, and a 
hundred and fifty bridges over the 
Neva and its branches, and the Moika, 
Fontanka, and Catherine canals. The 
Neva is walled with the red granite of 
Finland, and bordered on one side 
for more than a mile and on the other 
for more than two miles with ranges of 
palaces. Nothing can be more enchant- 
ing than the appearance of this fairy 


city, when illuminated, and the glit- 
tering lights of the palaces on its bor- 
der are reflected in the clear and rapid 
waters of the Neva. Atsuch a mo- 
ment, stationed on the Admiralty Place, 
you are surrounded by the most splen- 
did specimens of architecture in St. Pe- 
tersburg. Below, on the opposite bank 
of the Neva, you have the chaste and 
beautiful Academy of Fine Arts; 
above, you see the new Exchange, a 
copy of one of the ruins of Pestum ; 
a to this stands the colossal 
Winter Palace,—in its rear, the column 
of Alexander and the admirable archi- 
tecture of the Etat-Major. Returning 
to the Admiralty Place, you have the 
Admiralty on one side, the Palace of 
the Senate on the other; in front the 
still-unfinished church of St. Isaac, 
the grandest in Russia; and in the 
centre of this brilliant illumination 
rises the splendid statue of Peter the 
Great,—the flying horseman, appa- 
rently coursing his way among the 
stars, and waving the hand of that ma- 
gician who raised all these glittering 
palaces from the marshes and solitudes 
of the Neva. But how long distant 
may be the day when all this magni- 
ficence is to be destroyed by the inun- 
dation to which it is well known that 
the peculiar situation of the city ren- 
ders it every year liable ?* 





* The following speculation, by another late traveller in Russia, M. Kohl, ina 


work entitled “ Scenes in Petersburg,” 


may be here appropriately quoted :--- 


« The Gulf of’ Finland stretches in its greatest length in a straight line from Peters- 


burg westward. 


the gulf are thus driven direct upon the city. 


The most violent winds are from this quarter, and the waters of 


Were the gulf spacious in this part, 


there would not be so much to apprehend; but, unfortunately, the shores contract 
immediately towards Petersburg, which lies at its innermost point; while close to 
the city the waters lie hemmed in the narrow bay of Cronstadt. In addition to this, 
the Neva, which flows from east to west, here discharges its waters into the gulf, 
thus encountering the violent waves from the west in a diametrically opposite direc- 
tion. The islands of the Neva Delta, on which the palaces of Petersburg take root, 
are particularly flat and low. On their outer and uninhabited sides, towards the sea, 
they completely lose themselves beneath the waters, and even those parts which lie 
highest, and are, consequently, most peopled, are only raised from twelve to fourteen 
feet above the level of the gulf. A rise of fifteen feet is sufficient, therefore, to lay 
all Petersburg under water, and one of thirty or forty feet must overwhelm the city. 
To bring about this latter disaster, nothing more is requisite than that a strong west 
wind should exactly concur with high water and ice-passage. The ice masses from 
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St. Petersburg in Summer is com- 
paratively dull and deserted, although 
it is the season of its foreign trade, and 
when most travellers visit it. But the 
imperial family are at one of the im- 
nerial villas—usually Peterhoff or 

zarskoe-selo, the Tzar’s village— 
with its celebrated palace, parks, and 

rounds, and its halls of amber and 
apis-lazuli. The nobility have gen- 
erally gone to their estates in the inte- 
rior, except those connected with the 
government at St. Petersburg. Sum- 
mer is, however, not without its enjoy- 
ments even in the latitude of sixty. 
The nobility remaining resort to their 
retreats in the Summer Islands, where 
the people of St. Petersburg, fashion- 
able and of all classes, spend most of 
their long midsummer evenings. Here 
we find the neat and unpretending 
wooden cottages of the nobility; gar- 
dens filled with flowers of every clime ; 
and boatmen in their caiques, on the 
branches of the Neva, chaunting their 
mariners’ hymns,—indeed we can al- 
most fancy ourselves suddenly trans- 
ported to some Neapolitan or Sicilian 
scene. It is delightful to wander in 
the long summer evenings through the 
parks and grounds of Imperial Yelagin 
and the other islands; passing from 
island to island, over light and airy 
bridges, through gardens of flowers 
and groves of fir, larch, cedar, beech, 
and weeping birch ; watching the wan- 
ing splendor of a northern sky—the 
blended hues of red, orange, and violet 
gradually fading away till midnight— 
when you behold, in the same land- 
scape, the pale twilight welcoming, as 
it expires, the silver gleam of the 
morning dawn—a sublime emblem of 
immortality. 

The Winter in St. Petersburg is a 
very different affair. We pass through 


the fogs and storms of autumn till win- 
ter comes, when the Summer Islands 
are deserted, the flowers gone, and the 
cottages, literally, boarded up; pre- 
senting, indeed, a scene of wintry deso- 
lation. Then St. Petersburg itself be- 
comes all bustle and activity. The 
ice-hills are in motion, and the Neva 
ornamented with its evergreens. You 
see all the costumes of Europe and 
Asia—the Laponian and Siberian hun- 
ter of the North—the Kossack, Geor- 
gian, Circassian, Calmuck, and Tartar 
of the South. The markets are sup- 
plied with fish, flesh, and fowl, frozen 
as hard as marble, from Archangel and 
Astracan—from every province of the 
empire; the mighty Autocrat of all 
the Russias is seen flying about in his 
little one-horse sleigh, without an at- 
tendant but his coachman—driving 
with great rapidity, and occasionally 
tumbled out into a snow-bank by the 
“ fortune of war” as unceremoniously 
as the humblest of his subjects; the 
solemn ceremony of the blessing of the 
waters of the Neva is performed, after 
which some at least believe them to 
be a sovereign remedy for all diseases ; 
and last come the popular amusements 
of the carnival. 

The Winter Palace has an appro- 
priate name ; for in that season it blazes 
with oriental splendor—with its crys- 
tals and gold, its rubies and diamonds, 
fountains and baths (the latter copied 
from the Alhambra) its winter gar- 
den, salle-blanche, Hall of St. George 
and its banquet room—resembling, on 
grand occasions, an orange grove laden 
with fruit. In these halls assemble 
the court of Russia—the most splendid 
in Europe. Its gorgeous nobility ap- 
pear all glittering with jewellery and 
shining with embroidery, and amidst 
all this splendor the monarch enters in 


the gulf would then be driven landward, and those of the Neva seaward, whilst in 
this battle of the Titans, the marvellous city, with all its palaces and fortresses, 
princes and beggars, would be swallowed in the flood like Pharaoh in the Red Sea. 
Scarce may we speak thus lightly of the future, for, in truth, the danger lies so near 
that many a Petersburg heart quails at the thought. Their only hope lies in the 
improbability of these three enemies,west wind, high water, and ice-passage, combin- 
ing against them at one and the same time. Fortunately for them there are sixty- 
four winds in the compass. Had the old Finnish inhabitants of the Neva Islands 
made their observations and bequeathed them to their successors, the average chances 
would have warned them how often in a thousand years such a combination must 
occur, In short, we shall not be astonished to hear any day that Petersburg, which, 
like a brilliant meteor, rose from the Finnish marshes, had just as suddenly been 
extinguished in the same. God protect it!” 
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a simple but graceful military costume. 
At his approach all this jewellery and 
embroidery, these plumes and ribbons, 

epaulettes ‘and orders, fall back and 
open a path, asif an uncaged lion were 
advancing. But the most extraordinary 
scene in the Winter Palace, or in any 
other in the world, is unquestionably 
the national popular festival. It is an 
annual féte. That in 1840-41 was the 
first given in the Winter Palace since 
it was rebuilt, and the most numerous 
assemblage ever within its walls, 
This festival includes every class 
from the Emperor to the peasant, all 
in appropriate costumes; on that occa- 
sion more than forty thousand tickets 
were said to have been issued, and 
there were probably not far from that 
number assembled within the walls of 
the palace. There were seen the Im- 
perial family and court, surrounded by 
merchants, tradesmen, mechanics, ser- 
vants, and peasants, forming vast and 
waving crowds, impenetrable to all but 
the Emperor and his train when prom- 
enading. It is curious to see the em- 
broidered nobleman, proud of the anti- 
quity of his blood—boasting his Seandi- 
navian or Tartar origin—elbowed, jos- 
tled and pushed aside, by the humble 
Sclavonian peasant, in his anxiety to 
approach nearer to his monarch, as he 
passes through the halls. For one 
night in the year there i is certainly “ lib- 
erty and equality” even in the Imperial 
Winter Palace. Opposite to this colos- 
sal palace, on the other bank of the Ne- 
va, stands, in humble contrast within 
and without, the wooden palace of 
Peter the Great, which may truly be 
called Peter’s log-cabin ; for it is nothing 
more. While the Winter Palace blazes 
with its thousand lights, this log-cabin, 
now converted into a chapel, is only 
lighted by a few candles on the altar— 
the one a scene of revelry, the other 
of devotion, where the peasantry stop 
to worship. 

Moscow.—The road from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow presents little to inter- 
est the traveller. The country is gen- 
erally, like most of northern Russia, 
flat and barren, until you reach the hills 
of Valdai; and towards Moscow, it 
becomes undulating ; but is still unin- 
teresting to an eye accustomed to our 
luxuriant and varied scenery. You pass 
over an admirable turnpike of about 
500 miles in length, drawn by miser- 
able looking but hardy and quick 


horses, and driven by postillions, gen- 
erally in shabby costumes. You pass 
many villages and but few towns. 
Among the latter is Novgorod—an- 
ciently renowned as the Rome of the 
north, and the seat of Scandinavian 
power—now a town of 8,000 inhabit- 
ants, pleasantly situated on Lake [lmen 
and distinguished for its Kremlin. The 
beautiful lake and convent of Valdai 
and the town of Tver are worthy of 
notice ; after passing the latter there is 
nothing of interest till you reach Mos- 
cow. St. Petersburg, now the capital 
of the empire, cannot be called, like 
Moscow, a Russian city. The former 
is altogether modern in its style, almost 
entirely European—the latter ancient, 

more Asiatic and truly Russian. The 
destruction of the city in 1812 has not 
altered its general appearance. It 
changed the style of some of the pri- 
vate buildings; but the venerable 
Kremlin, the churches, convents, &c., 
&c., appear now very much as they did 
before the conflagration, and give the 
city its ancient, and in a great degree, 
oriental character. The general view 
of Moscow is more striking and com- 
bines more sublime features, than that 
of any other city in Europe: approach 
it from what quarter you may, you are 
on some elevated ground. "You sud- 
denly see before you the panorama of 
an immense city, with its thousand 
towers and steeples—its green, red, vio- 
let, and gilded domes glittering in the 
sun—its seven gracefully undulating 
hills, spreading over a vast area—all 
combining something of Europe and 
Asia, of Rome and Constantinople, and 
uniting the cross and the crescent. 

The Peasantry.—It is almost dan- 
gerous to say anything favorable of the 
Russians, so universal is the opinion 
in Europe, and America too, that they 
are a nation of ignorant and savage 
barbarians, not susceptible of civilisa- 
tion, and fit only for the brutal bondage 
in which we are told they are still held. 
These impressions arise from travels 
written a century ago, copied by suc- 
ceeding travellers, even to the present 
time; from the monthly fabrications 
of English and French journalists, who 
find it a profitable business to abuse 
Russia and the Russians; and from 
hasty opinions formed by discontented 
travellers, who fly, as fast as they can 
through a country where they find few 
good roads or public conveyances, soft 
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beds, or comfortable inns. The Ameri- 
can traveller, as he passes through 
their villages and towns, and sees the 
Russian peasants clothed in sheep-skins 
and sleeping in groups upon the pave- 
ments, is strongly reminded of the sa- 
vages of our wilderness, and imagines 
them equally benighted. But those 
who will take the trouble to inform 
themselves will learn that the Russian 
Sclavonians, though held in vassalage 
for centuries, are naturally distinguish- 
ed for genius, enterprise, courage, devo- 
tion to their country, an unwavering 
fidelity to their vows, and a devout 
reverence for their church. There 
are innumerable instances of the inven- 
tions and mechanical works of serfs 
who could neither read nor write. At 
the present time the instructed serfs 
are employed in every branch of trade 
and industry—in every art and science. 
This was in some measure the case 
even in the last century. We are told 
by the Count de Ségur, who was the 
Minister of France in the time of Catha- 
rine I[.,that on her return from her cele- 
brated expedition to the Crimea, Count 
de Cheremetieff gave a splendid enter- 
tainment at his beautiful villa near 
Moscow, on which occasion there was 
an opera and ballet. He says that the 
architect who constructed the hall for 
the opera, the painter who ornament- 
ed it, the poet and the musicians, the 
authors of the opera, the performers 
in it and in the ballet, and the musi- 
cians of the orchestra, were all serfs 
of the Count de Cheremetieff. The pea- 
sants are also remarkable for their su- 
perstitious courage. On more occasions 
than one have the Russian troops been 
slaughtered by an overpowering force, 
refusing to obey the order to retreat, in 
consequence of some vow that they 
would not turn their backs upon the 
enemy. Their conduct in abandoning 
their homes and evacuating Moscow in 
1812—following their priests with the 
sacred symbols of their religion, chaunt- 
ing hymns of lamentation, and invok- 
ing the aid of heaven,—as the scene is 
described by the French historian of 
that disastrous campaign—was char- 
acteristic of the self-sacrificing devotion 
of the Russiang to their country. 

The number of serfs is estimated at 
about forty-five millions. Little reliance, 
however, can be placed on Russian 
statistics, whether relating to finance 
or population, owing to the fluctuat- 


ing value of the currency ; the vast ex- 
tent of her dominions; the imperfect 
returns from the provinces, and the va- 
riety of tribes and nations composing 
that empire. Most travellers take it 
for granted that all these peasants are 
not only in a state of deplorable igno- 
rance but of abject slavery. This is not 
so. About one third, as is estimated, pay 
an annual hire to their masters or to 
the crown, and are employed as mer- 
chants, tradesmen, mechanics, archi- 
tects, nay, in every branch of industry, 
art and science; some of them are 
wealthy, and some distinguished for 
their skill and talents. Such is the condi- 
tion of this portion of the serfs. It is 
supposed that about another third are 
on the crown lands. These pay an 
annual quit-rent to the crown, and en- 
joy the produce of their own labor. 
They are virtually mere tenants of the 
crown, and are in as good a condition as 
any peasantry in Europe. The remain- 
ing third are on the lands of the nobili- 
ty. Even these would be quite as well 
off as most of the peasantry in neigh- 
boring nations, if the laws for their pro- 
tection were executed. According to 
these they cannot be sold without the 
land; their punishment is regulated ; 
they are required to labor only three 
days for their master and three for them- 
selves, on land which the master must 
set apart for their use. But these laws 
are evaded or violated ; and, on badly 
managed estates particularly, the con- 
dition of the serf is wretched indeed. 
It may well be imagined what must be 
the condition of this portion of the peas- 
antry of Russia in times of famine, 
whena single proprietor, perhaps with- 
out any property but his lands and serfs, 
and without credit, is called upon sud- 
denly to supply food for the ten, twen- 
ty, thirty, forty, nay up to 150,000—for 
that is the estimated number belong- 
ing to the estates of the Count de 
Cheremetieff. The serfs of some of the 
nobility are no doubt cruelly treated ; 
and when the crops fail, the peasants, 
on improvidently managed estates, 
wander about begging for food, and in 
their desperation sometimes commit 
horrid atrocities. Buta large majori- 
ty of the serfs of Russia suffer less than 
most of the peasantry and laborers of 
Europe. 

The Emperor Nicholas.—It is still 
more dangerous to say anything in favor 
of, or even to do common justice to the 
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Emperor of Russia, whose character 
and fame seem to be under the special 
and charitable guardianship of British 
reviewers. If we believe these, and 
some French and German journals, the 
Emperor has not even the merit of By- 
ron’s Corsair—not “ one virtue” amidst 
“a thousand crimes.” Under a mili- 
tary despotism, where absolute power 
not only exists in the head, but, of ne- 
cessity, is delegated to fourteen Govern- 
ors General, or Viceroys, and more 
than a hundred civil military Pro- 
vincial Governors, scattered over a vast 
empire, and far removed from the 
fountain of authority, a thousand cruel 
and atrocious wrongs must be expect- 
ed. For while there are many wise 
and just men among these Viceroys and 
Governors, (like Count de Woronzoff,) 
in so large a number there must una- 
voidably be many tyrants; for all 
whose acts the Emperor is held respon- 
sible, whether he has any knowledge 
of them or not. Whatever British re- 
viewers may say, the Emperor Nicho- 
las isan extraordinary man and admira- 


bly fitted for his station, as the chief 


in a military despotism. He is superior 
to his brother and predecessor, Alex- 
ander, in character and mind, and espe- 
cially in those stern qualities so neces- 
sary to sustain a crown so often under- 
mined by treason. His personal ap- 
pearance and deportment are remark- 
able, and on all occasions he is distin- 
guished for grace and propriety, whe- 
ther in the martial pomp of a parade, 
on grave occasions of state, or amidst 
the solemn ceremonials of the Russian 
Greek religion. In his character he 
unites those extremes, so frequently 
found in men accustomed to military 
command or absolute power, of gentle- 
ness and fiery impetuosity. The slight- 
est neglect or violation of military re- 
gulation instantly rouses his passions, 
and the reprimand follows quickly, 
whether the offender be his brother 
the Grand Duke, a major-general, or a 
subaltern. His conduct before and 
after his coronation, exhibited strong 
traits of character. Prior to the death 
of Alexander, at Taganrok, Constan- 
tine had renounced his right to the 
succession, and Alexander had sanc- 
tioned the act. These documents were 
sealed up and deposited with the 
Council of the Empire. When intelli- 
gence was received at St. Petersburg 
of the Emperor’s death, Nicholas im- 
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mediately took the oath of allegiance 
to his brother, Constantine, required 
the army and all to do the same, and 
despatched a courier to his brother, who 
was then at Warsaw, announcing this 
intelligence. The Council of the Em- 
pire disclosed the renunciation of Con- 
stantine ; but Nicholas persisted in his 
allegiance. Two days after, the Grand 
Duke Michael arrived from Warsaw, 

with a second renunciation of Constan- 
tine in favor of Nicholas ; but the latter 
refused to accept it, and all the decrees 
were still issued in the name of the 
former. At length, seventeen days af- 
terwards he received an answer by his 
own courier, with Constantine’s final 
abdication of the crown. Not until 
then did the Emperor consider the act 
of his brother in conformity to the fun- 
damental law regulating the succes- 
sion, as the voluntary act of an ac- 
knowledged sovereign. But then oc- 
curred the stormy scenes following his 
coronation, when a conspiracy, which 
had been maturing for some time pre- 
vious against Alexander, burst upon 
his head. The conspirators, availing 
themselves of the fidelity of the Rus- 
sians to their oath, took the side of 
Constantine, to whom the army had 
sworn allegiance, notwithstanding his 
voluntary abdication. The Emperor 
Nicholas displayed _ extraordinary 
promptitude and courage in advancing 
to the revolting regiments and offering 
his life, if they desired it; and equal 
forbearance in not permitting a cannon 
to be fired, until Milarodovitch, a dis- 
tinguished officer in the campaign of 
1812, was shot down by hisside. The 
events of that day have had, no doubt, 
a strong influence on the character and 
reign of the present Emperor; and have 
givena hisher tone of severity to his 
conduct, as a military commander, and 
as the chief of the secret police of his 
empire. 

Many striking anecdotes are told of 
the Emperor’s conduct during and after 
this revolt; of his fearless exposure 
of his person, and of his anxious solici- 
tude to conciliate a favorite regiment 
by personal appeals, to spare the effu- 
sion of blood. One of the conspirators, 
who had repeatedly attempted to fire 
at him, refused to make any confession 
except to the Emperor himself, and 
alone. It is said he immediately or- 
dered him to be brought to him. What 
was the nature of their conference was 
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never known; but it was understood 


to have had some effect on the fate of 


the prisoner. One of the chief conspir- 
ators, Troubetskoi, an officer of high 
rank and one of the nobility, who had 
not acted, itis said, very bravely, when 
the Emperor found it necessary to fire 
upon the insurgents, was sentenced to 

death.* He petitioned the Emperor 
to change his punishment for exile to 
Siberia. He granted his petition, not 
asan act of grace, but asa heavier pun- 
ishment, to live a dishonorable life, 
than to undergo the sentence of death. 
Others besides Troubetskoi will pro- 
bably differ with the Emperor in this 
opinion, particularly after seeing, in the 


Museum of the Mines, landscapes of 


the beautiful scenery in Siberia. In- 
deed, looking at the barren and cheer- 
less aspect of the country in Northern 
Russia in Europe, generally, and espe- 
cially about St. Petersburg, rather than 
spend one’s life in that region, we 
should be strongly tempted to petition 
the Emperor for the privilege of such 
an exile; or, if that was rejected, to 
commit some crime which would 
transfer us from the barren and deso- 
Jate plains around St. Petersburg, to 
the grand and more refreshing scenery 
of the Oural Mountains. 

Many of the measures of this mon- 
arch are worthy of admiration. The 
literature of the country has been much 
advanced during his reign. Notwith- 
standing the censorship of the press, 
there is a large and constant increase 
of printing establishmentsand journals, 
and more than a thousand volumes are 
printed annually. This is almost en- 
tirely the work of the present century 
and chiefly of his reign. He has had 


published all the ukases, regulations, 
diplomas and treaties since 1649, and 
declared them to be in force since the 
ist of January, 1835. Although these 
form an incongruous mass, they are 
useful for purposes of reference and re- 
form, and the measure was an impor- 
tant step in the progress of law and 
civilisation in Russia. By his ukase 
of February, 1831, the Emperor order- 
ed the establishme nt of 4000 primary 
schools on the crown lands, on which 


there are some fourteen millions of 


serfs. Another ukase of the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1830, decreed that the crown 
lands should be farmed out, and that 
of the 2d of November, 1832, ordered 
the execution of this important mea- 
sure, on leases of 24 to 99 years, which 
must eventually, to a considerable ex- 
tent, emancipate the serfs of the crown. 
In the present year, the Emperor has 
decided on the construction of a rail- 
road of 500 miles, from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow, and has employed Major 
Whistler, one of our most distinguished 
engineers, to superintend the work. 
These are a few of many measures 
adopted during the present reign. It 
is but sheer justice to the Emperor 
Nicholas to say, that he has labored 
zealously, and has done more than any 
of his predecessors, to enlighten and 
improve the condition of the peasantry 
of Russia. These humane, wise, and 
just measures are, however, looked 
upon with jealousy and apprehension, 
by a portion of the ancient nobility, who 
believe that every measure tending to 
enlighten the serf undermines the 
foundation of their property and author- 
ity. The Emperor perfectly compre- 
hends his position. He knows he is 


*It is well known that the praetice of Capital Punishment has been abolished in 


Russia for about a century, as forming any part of the ordinary penal justice of the 
country—exile to Siberia being substituted for it with most satisfactory efficiency 
and suecess. The occasion here referred to, after the suppression of this insurrec- 
tion, was an isolated exception, the execution of a number of the conspirators being 
rather a political measure, than an ordinary criminal sentence,—and even to this it 
is said that the consent of the Emperor was not obtained without great reluctance 
and hesitation. One somewhat similar act took place during the reign of the great 
Catharine, in the case of Pougatcheff, the leader of a large predatory band or army, 
which had ravaged whole provinces, and for a considerable time defied and resisted 
all the forces sent for their suppression. Such exceptions in no respect militate 


against the settled regularity of the wise and humane principle of the penal law of 


Russia here referred to. The words of Catharine to the Count de Ségur convey a 
keen rebuke to the more “ civilized” nations which have as yet been so slow in fol- 
Jowing so noble an example :—“ We must punish crime without imitating it ; the pun- 
ishment of death is rarely more than a useless barbarity.” 
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surrounded by a wealthy, powerful, 
and often discontented aristocracy, am- 
bitious of regulating the succession to 
the crown as they have done repeatedly 
in past generations. He is admonished 
by the example of his predecessor, that 
towards them familiarity would be 
folly—concession dangerous. While, 
therefore, his manner 1s cordial to mer- 
itorious officers and those known to be 
his friends, he moves among his dis- 
satisfied, intriguing, and frequently 
conspiring nobility, with all the stern 
majesty of a monarch. 

One would naturally suppose that 
the head of a military despotism would 
be necessarily a sort of prisoner in his 
own palace; especially one who is so 
frequently denounced as a cruel tyrant, 
and against whom we might suppose 
a thousand daggers ever ready to be 
drawn. Or, if such a monarch ever 
passed the portals of his palace, we 
should suppose he would at least take 
the precaution of other monarchs, and 
appear surrounded by his attendants 
and guards. It is not so, however, 
with the Emperor Nicholas; whether 
walking, riding, or travelling, he is 
never attended by any, except upon 
some military occasion. His only 
guards see m to be “a lion heart and 

eagle eye ;” for, fearless of danger and 
conscious of his own security, he suf- 
fers no other guards to attend him in 
his promenades of drives by day or 
night. No one knows better than the 
Emperor when to play the monarch, 
and when to dispense with majesty. 
He often visits balls and soirées at the 
houses of the nobility, and very fre- 
quently attends the balls and concerts 
at the Hall of the Nobility, where there 
are usually from two to three thousand 
persons assembled; among whom he 
moves about conversing familiarly with 
many. He seldom suffers a masquer- 
ade to pass without being present, 


whether at the theatre or the Hall of 


the Nobility; and no one engages in 
this amusement more heartily or fami- 
liarly. His manner is always adapted 
to the occasion. Indeed, had his Jot 
been the stage, he would have been the 
Garrick of the day; for he is equally 
successful, whether he appears in 
comic or grave scenes. No monarch 
is seen so frequently among his sub- 
jects, or on so many and such various 
occasions ; and none in a more unpre- 
tending style. Scarcely a day in winter 
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passes without his appearance in his 
one-horse sleigh. On his journeys he 
travels rapidly. He usually makes the 
journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
754 versts, about 500 miles, in thirty- 
six hours, with post horses. 

He is devoted in his attentions to the 
empress, who is and has been for years 
an invalid. It is said that her nerves 
were shattered by the revolutionary 
scenes at the time of his coronation, 
from which shock she has never en- 
tirely recovered. He frequently accom- 
panies her in her walks in the streets 

of St. Petersburg, or on the English 
quay »—and in her rides, sometimes 
driving ina barouche and acting as her 
coachman. 

Government and Laws.—The Em- 
peror is the absolute head of every 
branch of the government, civil, mili- 
tary, and ecclesiastical. There are in 
the empire fourteen governors general, 
and about a hundred civil and military 
governors of provinces. The council of 
the Emperor is the highest in authority 
The Senate is the high court Sagal 
in all civil and criminal cases; but the 
Emperor can reverse any of its deci- 
sions. While we see these despotic 
features in the higher branches of this 
government, we find in its minor insti- 
tutions the forms of primitive demo- 
cracy. The superintendants of labor, 
justices of the peace, petty police, 
mayors and assistants, assessors, and 
some of the judges, are elected by the 
people: and it is a rule there, as else- 
where, that the party prosecuted in 
any civil or criminal suit must be tried 
by his peers; that is, a portion of the 
judges must be selected from his class, 
whether peasant, freeman, or noble- 
man. All the ancient laws and regu- 
lations were ordered to be embodied by 
the present emperor, and have been in 
force since the 1st of January, 1835. 
They have now, at least, the forms of 
law in Russia; but it will require some 
generations to obtain what is more 
important, justice, owing to the ha- 
bitual corruption so long and so uni- 
versally practised in the courts of that 
empire, where in former times cor- 
ruption was connived at by government 
as a means of support to the judges. 

Religion—Although the imperial 
family, and four-fifths of the Russian 
people profess the Russian Greek faith, 
there is universal toleration in that 
empire; and the avenues to office and 
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renown are open to all, whatever may 
be their religious doctrines. Some of 
the highest offices under that govern- 
ment are held by Protestants. The 
monks, of whom there are five or six 
thousand, do not marry ; but the secu- 
lar clergy of the Russian Greek church 
—more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand—are obliged to be married 
men. 

Finances.—The public debt of Rus- 
sia, funded and unfunded, amounts to 
upwards of three hundred millions of 
dollars, and was increased during the 
last year by a new loan; but its un- 
funded debt, of more than a hundred 
millions, consists of a government 
bank-note currency, which is constantly 
fluctuating, and will probably perma- 
nently increase, without any prospect 
of its ever being reduced. The gov- 
ernment is, apparently, one of the most 
economical, considering the vast ex- 
tent of the empire, its numerous gov- 
ernments, and large army. The whole 
of its expenditure appears to be little 
more than a hundred millions of dollars; 
and the expense of an army of about 
seven hundred thousand effective and 
three hundred thousand non-effective, 
with a perpetual war in the Caucasus, 
seems to 
dollars. But their financial reports 
present only a small proportion of the 
vast receipts and expenditures of the 
empire. The crown is an extensive 
agriculturalist, manufacturer, miner, 
banker, and merchant, in almost every 
branch of trade and industry. It is 
from all these sources, besides provin- 
cial commutations and contribuuons of 
commodities, that the supplies are 
chiefly drawn for the support of the 
armies, fleets, and governments of Rus- 
sia. This extraordinary, and, as it 
would now be thought, unwarrantable 
interference of the crown with the in- 
dustry of the nation, began prior to the 
time of Peter the Great, and owes its 
origin to the existence of a vast terri- 
tory of crown lands and mines, and the 
possession of millions of serfs, then in a 
barbarous condition. It has been per- 
petuated because the officers of gov- 
ernment have for generations profited 
by it. When we consider what a waste 
of labor must result from this trading 
and manufacturing system of the Rus- 
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sian crown, and the extensive corrup- 
tion and peculation always attending 
it, we find that government to be one 
of the most expensive in the world. 
Its extravagance is not, however, the 
worst fruit of such a system. When 
government becomes, in effect, a mono- 
polist in every branch of industry, it 
not only wastes labor and produces 
almost universal corruption and pecu- 
lation, but it stifles private enterprise, 
restricts individual industry, and re- 
tards the growth of the aggregate 
wealth of the nation. 

Banks and Currency.—The crown 
is the proprietor of three banks, of 
Assignats, of Loans, and of Commerce. 
The first was established by Catharine 
II., in 1768. It began with an issue 
of forty millions of roubles,* redeem- 
able in current money, which meant 
copper ; but the paper and silver rou- 
ble were nearly equal, and continued so 
for about twenty years. In 1787, an- 
other issue of sixty millions was made, 
and the faith of the crown pledged that 
the aggregate amountshould never ex- 
ceed a hundred millions ; but in 1790 
the faith of the crown was violated, 
and continued to be violated in each 
and every year, till 1810; issue follow- 

ed issue, till the aggregate amount was 
five hundred and seventy-seven mil- 
lions. The faith and wealth of the 
crown were then pledged for their re- 
demption ; but in 1811 one silver rou- 
ble was equal tofourin paper. In late 
years the Emperor Nicholas has 
attempted to raise their relative value 
by ukase, and 34 in paper are now ex- 
changed for one silver rouble ; but prices 
had become fixed for more than a gen- 
eration in this currency, at the old rate 
of four for one. The consumer is thus 
obliged still to pay the same number 
of paper roubles, while he receives 
34 instead of four in paper, and the im- 
perial decrees already operate as an 
indirect tax upon consumption to the 
extent of 124 per cent. 

The Bank of Loans was established 
by Catharine in 1786, for the purpose, 
it is said, of making the nobility more 
dependent upon the crown, by loaning 
them money upon their estates, to em- 
barrass them and weaken their au- 
thority. 

The Bank of Commerce was estab- 


* The value of the rouble is about 76 cents. 
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lished by Alexander, in 1818. It makes 
advances on merchandise at 6 per cent. 
and receives money on deposite at 4. 
It has branches in the different cities 
of the empire, and deals in bills of ex- 
change. Since the Ist of January, 
1840, this Bank has been authorized to 
issue a new description of bank notes, 
equivalent to silver, in exchange for 
deposits. More than ten millions of 
these were issued in the first quarter. 
The crown monopolizes all the profit 
arising from the circulation of bank 
notes. 

The Navy.—It is very much the 
fashion to treat the naval power of 
Russia with contempt. She has not, 
it is true, that essential basis of a navy, 
a commercial marine; but her navy is 
well manned and officered, and she has 
now what she had not formerly, about 
2,300 naval cadets. In vessels and 
foree her navy is nearly equal to the 
French, and is constantly increasing. 
Among her admirals are some of the 
most scientific members of the acade- 
my, especially Admirals Greig and the 
celebrated voyager Krusenstern. Al- 
though the Lord High Admiral of the 
Russian Navy is but a lad of fourteen, 
he is too important a personage to be 
overlooked. He is the Grand Duke 
Constantine, the second son of the Em- 
peror, and a youth of great promise. 
Some anecdotes are told of him, which, 
whether accurate or not, afford an idea 
of his character. Itis said that on one 
of his cruises in the Baltic, the little 
admiral fell from the shrouds and was 
caught by a sailor, to whom he instantly 
said, “I make you a mids shipman.” 
When this reached the ears of the offi- 
cers, and especially the midshipmen— 
generally connected with the nobility 

it created no little commotion. It 
heeame a subject of inquiry at the Ad- 
miralty, and ultimately the case came 
before the Emperor, who had a confer- 
ence with the little admiral. After 
atetlar to his father attentively, it is 
said his reply was, “ Either | am Lord 
High Admiral, or I am not; if] am 
not, then you are all right ; but if lam 
Lord High Admiral, I have a right to 
appoint a midshipman, and you are all 
wrong.” The Emperor, it is said, ad- 
monished him to take care how he 
made any more such midshipmen. 

W hen afloat the young Grand Duke 
appears in his admiral’s uniform and 
erommands as such. We had but one 
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opportunity to witness this display, 
when two frigates were launched in 
honor of the marriage of the Grand 
Duke Alexander. After it was over, 
the Empress and others returned from 
the Admiralty to the Winter Palace in 
barges. The Empress was in the 
leading one, commanded by the little 
admiral. 

Another anecdote told of the little 
admiral is, that while lying on the 
sofa, as it was thought asleep, his 
elder brother, the Grand Duke Alexan- 
der, in conversation with his sister, ex- 
pressed his opinion of the difficulties 
and vexations attending the govern- 
ment of a vast empire, and hoped that 
it might never be his fate to ascend the 
throne. The little admiral, whois the 
next heir to the crown, immediately 
sprang up and exclaimed, “ Why don’t 
you abdicate ?” Whether these stories 
be true or not, the young Grand Duke 
Constantine promises to make an able 
officer, and it is not improbable, at 
some future day, may realize the am- 
bitious dream of Catharine II., and, 
with his fleet, summon the Sultan 
to surrender, or batter down the walls 
of the Seraglio. 

The Military P ower of Russia alarms 
Europe. If it was deemed formidable 
in 1812, what must be thought of it 
now, when a material change has oc- 
curred in the organization and disci- 
pline of the Russian armies. Prior to 

Napoleon’s invasion Russia was de- 
pendent on the military science of Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain. 
Suwarroff was said to have been the 
first native-born Ridden who could 
fight a battle, or plan a campaign, 
without instruction from his foreign 
aids; and he relied, not upon science, 
but on his own genius, which enabled 
him, on the plains of Lombardy, to 
contend successfully with Moreau, 
M‘Donald, and Joubert. Now, how- 
ever, the Russian armies are com- 
manded, generally, by natives of the 
empire, possessing all the skill and 
science of Europe, and actively em- 
ployed in every province. There are 
besides about 9,000 military cadets at 
schools under the superintendence of 
the Grand Duke Michael, and more 
than 170,000 pupils at schools under 
the direction of the Minister at War, 
including more than 10,000 officers. 
St. Petersburg isa camp. Not a day 
passes without a review of some kind ; 
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and on special occasions of 40 or 50,000 
men, displayi ing the costumes of every 
regiment in the empire, and sometimes 
exercised in mock campaigns and sham 
battles. From this school of instruc- 
tion officers and troops are sent to the 
provinces. Russia is ready for war at 
any moment, whether in the east or 
the west; and whenever she is gov- 
erned by a monarch of an exclusively 
military ambition, willing to sacrifice 
his own country to acquire renown 
and transient dominion abroad, the na- 
tions of Europe may well fear the dis- 
ciplined armies and immense resources 
of that mighty power, whose bounda- 
ries already extend to the Danube in 
Europe and the Araxes in Asia, near 
the foot of Mount Ararat—in the north 
to the Arctic Ocean ; and whose longi- 
tude reaches the frontier of Prussia, 
through Europe, across the Oural 
Mountains, through Asia, even to the 
hunting grounds of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company on our continent. 

The History of this warlike people 
is worthy a brief notice—especially in 
their relations with the Poles. Tra- 
dition traces the origin of the great 
body of the nation to the ancient Scla- 


vonians—the vassals for centuries of 


the Goths, the Huns, the Scandinavians 
and Tartars. To these masters may be 
ascribed their appetite for conquest and 
war; and to them, and other neighbor- 
ing nations, are they indebted for that 
military instruction and _ character 
which have enabled them, for more 


than a century past, to turn the tide of 


war and conquest against their ancient 
invaders. Ten centuries ago they were 
conquered by the Scandinavians, who 
governed them more than three centu- 
ries and a half, and under whose ban- 
ner they captured Byzantium. Next 
came the Tartars of the South, who 
ruled them for more than two centu- 
ries and a half. In the meantime and 
subsequently they had other instruct- 
ors, in the Teutonic Knights of Livo- 
nia—now a Russian province—and es- 
pecially in the Poles. The wars be- 
tween the Poles and the Muscovites 
were frequent, during many centuries, 
and generally favorable to the former, 
who ultimately extended their frontier 
by conquest to Mojaisk, not far from 
Moscow. The crisis, however, in the 
fate of Poland and of Russia happened 
in their wars from 1604 to 1613, when 
the former aided the two impostors, 
who assumed the name of Demetrius. 


The result was that the King of Poland 
determined to unite the two crowns, 
through his son, to whom the Musco- 
vites in 1610 did homage, by proxy, as 
their future sovereign, at the same 
time surrendering Moscow to the Poles. 
The hesitation of Sigismund to allow 
his son to adopt the Greek faith lost 
him the crown of Russia. He returned 
to Warsaw, carrying with him the 
Tzar in chains, and /eaving Moscow in 
the hands of a Polish garrison. The 
latter, however, became disorderly, 
quarrelled with the inhabitants, and 
committed disgraceful excesses; and 
the result was, according to an English 
historian, “‘ that the Poles murdered 
100,000 Russians, and laid the greater 
part of Moscow in ashes, after having 
possessed themselves of a great quan- 
tity of treasure, with which they re- 
treated into the citadel.” After along 
and severe strugele and *‘an enormous 
sacrifice of blood,” the Muscovites 
drove the Poles out of the capital and 
the empire. The King of Poland then 
** offered to make his son conform to 
the Greek church;” but it was too 
late, and the proposition was indig- 
nantly rejected. After this bloody con- 
flict was over, the nobles and people 
fasted for three days, and invoked the 
aid of heaven. ‘The noblemen elected 
Romanoff, son of the Metropolitan, as 
their sovereign; but, admonished by 
the tyranny of former monarchs, in ele- 
vating him to the throne, they admi- 
nistered an oath, by which he was 
prohibited from altering any old or 
making any new law ; from interfering 
in any manner with the administration 
of the laws, civil or criminal ; of 
his own accord, making war or a 
ing into any stipulations for a treaty of 
peace. Thus Poland not only lost the 
crown, but was instrumental in estab- 
lishing, early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a limited monarchy in Russia. 
In 1709 Charles XII., by losing the 
battle of Pultowa, enabled Peter the 
Great to establish an imperial and abso- 
lute despotism on the ruins of the mon- 
archy ; and in 1812 Napoleon, by des- 
stroying the combined army of Europe 
ina disastrous campaign, enabled the 
Emperor Alexander, in 1814, to review 
the Russian Imperial Guard in the 
Boulevards at Paris in presence of the 
assembled sovereigns and armies of 
Europe, who thus tacitly acknowledged 
the military supremacy of that colossal 
power. C, 
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MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS.* 


‘Tis is one of the very pleasantest 
books of the day—that 1s to say, the 
first two of the three parts which have 
as yet appeared. The third part, con- 
taining the journal of her court resi- 
dence, as one of the attendants on the 
Queen of George III., not even her vi- 
vacity and gracefulness of style can 
rescue from the dulness derived from 
the stupid monotony of life which it 
portrays. It consists of the private 
diary and Jetters of a woman both 
witty and wise, spirited and spirituelle, 
who mingled intimately in all that 
was most distinguished alike in litera- 
ture and rank in English society “ Sixty 
Years Since.” A bond fide private 
diary, too, and not that mere “ solilo- 
quy ” or “aside ” of the stage,which is 
so often palmed off as such, and which 
is so artificially natural, so elaborately 
careless, so publicly confidential. No; 
a real and honest private diary, ad- 
dressed, in an epistolary form, without 
the shadow of a shade of an idea of 
publication, chiefly to a sister and 
father, by the most affectionate of sisters 
and the fondest of daughters—free and 
frank, sportive and sketchy, gossipping 
and gay, and withal transparent in 
truthfulness and sincerity. Quick and 
just in her appreciation of character— 
not less quick and just in its expression 
by a word, and exactly ‘he word, pre- 
cise and pat—and with a fine felicity 
in dialogue style, by which to make 
her personages speak for themselves, 
so as to reveal in a few touches of their 
own talk all the sense or nonsense in 
them—no person could have been bet- 
ter fitted to diarize delightfully out of 
the rich materials afforded by her social 
position and career. There is much in 
the book that will remind the reader 
of the unforgotten pleasure derived 
from Boswell. In general plan—in 
the period and people—in the nice dis- 
crimination of character—in the happy 
knack of hitting off odd or whimsical 


peculiarities of the dramatis persone, 
and of recording, in evident freshness 
from the lip, their smart smal]-talk— 
they are, on the whole, much alike ; 
though there isa finer delicacy of ap- 
prehension, a subtler sense of the ludi- 
crous, and a more graceful sportiveness 
of style, in the light and lively lady 
than in the fond and foolish old Scotch 
“ memorandummer,” the “ caricature 
of a caricature,” as she herself calls 
him. After we have closed her na- 
tural and graphic pages, giving an ac- 
count, from time to time, to the absent 
friends for whose benefit she writes, 
of the various people she has met, 
the when and the where, and how 
they talked and acted, and what was 
said and thought of them, and how they 
struck her, &c., &c., we feel very 
much as if we had been actually intro- 
duced into the midst of that splendid 
circle, and had formed a sort of personal 
acquaintance with a long array of the 
principal celebrities that gave it a 
brilliancy unsurpassed, unequalled, by 
any social period that has followed it. 
With Dr. Johnson we are on intimate 
terms—can visit freely at Bolt court— 
and are accustomed to bear with the 
growlings of the fine “old lion,” full 
well as we have come to know the 
right noble nature which, after all, so 
grandly characterized the mighty mon- 
arch of the forest. At Streatham we 
are quite the habitués de la maison, 
and have learned to love so well its 
bright and warm-hearted mistress that 
we are half inclined to quarrel with 
“dear little Burney ” herself, for not 
standing more stoutly by her side when 
all the world felt called upon to turn 
so unmercifully against her, for pre- 
suming to marry without their consent 
a man they did not approve, and to 
transform the beloved and bewitching 
Mrs. Thrale into the abused and de- 
serted Mrs. Piozzi. With Sir Joshua 
Reynolds we are on quite good terms. 





* Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay, author of “ Evelina,” “ Cecilia,” &c. 
Edited by her Niece. 
volumes. 
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We have had the honor of being intro- 
duced to Edmund Burke—have met 
our own Franklin, on his dropping in 
once just after tea, in Dr. Burney’s 
quiet parlor—have frequently seen 
Hannah More in the suite of Mrs. Gar- 
rick—have ofien heard Mrs. Montagu 
“flash away” for a whole evening— 
and have made some pleasant addi- 
tions to our visiting list, in such names 
as Sheridan, Horace Walpole, Mrs. 
Siddons, Gibbon, Madame de Genlis, 
Benjamin West, Nollekens, Soame 
Jenyns, Dr. Parr, General Paoli, Bos- 
well, Hoole the translator of ‘Tasso, 
Warren Hastings, Cumberland, Barry 
the painter, Arthur Young, Murphy, 
the dramatist—a score of other “ nice 
people,” whose names we forget— 
and, most democratically last, we will 
add King George III., a very respect- 
able old lady his wife, that profligate 
and undutiful reprobate the Prince of 
Wales, and in short the royal family in 
general. 

“ Where will you meet with such 
another set ?”—is the language of her 
dear, delightful old friend, Mr. Crisp, 
written to her from his own hermit 
retirement atChesington. “O Fanny, 
set this down as the happiest period of 
your life; and when you come to be old 
and sick, and health and spiritsare fled, 
(for the time may come), then live 
upon remembrance, and think that you 
have had your share of the good things 
of this world, and say, ‘ For what I 
have received, the Lord make me 
thankful !’ ” 

A few words about Miss Burney 
herself—afterwards Madame d’Arblay 
—and we shall then proceed to give 
up a few of our pages to a purpose 
more entertaining, probably, to the 
reader than any other we could put 
them to, by quoting from her own as 
liberally as we may find it in our 
power. She was the second daughter 
of Dr. Burney, the author of “The 
General History of Music,” and was 
born in the year 1752. Whatever she 
was destined to become in after-life, 
she exhibited nothing of the “ infant 
phenomenon” in her childhood, having 
been remarkable for little else than 
an extreme shyness and backwardness 
at learning; for we are told that at 
eight years of age she did not even 
know her letters, and her elder brother 
used to amuse himself by pretending 
to teach her to read, and presenting the 
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book to her turned upside down, which 
he declared she never found out. The 
future author of “‘ Evelina” and ** Ce- 
cilia,” who, while yet a mere girl, was 
to command the admiration and hom- 
age of all the wits of the day, and to 
be the delight of all that was greatest 
and highest in the world of letters and 
of intellect, was designated generally 
among her mother’s friends as “ the 
little dunce.” That mother, however, 
knew her own child rather better, 
backward and unpromising as she seem- 
ed to those who saw only the surlace 
of her bashful and silent manner, and 
was always content to reply, that “ she 
had no fear about Fanny.” Unfortu- 
nately, she lost that mother when but 
nine years old, on which occasion the 
agony of her grief was such that her 
governess declared she had never met 
with a child of such intense and acute 
feelings. After this time she enjoyed 
fewer of the ordinary external adyan- 
tages of education than her sisters, 
having been brought home from school 
while her twosisters were sent toa semi- 
nary in Paris. Her education “ carried it- 
self on.” By the age of ten years she could 
read, and she taught herself to write 
with the occasional assistance of her 
eldest sister. She immediately be- 
came a great scribbler of little poems 
and works of invention; and after two 
or three years her curiosity waked up 
so effectually that she became a most 
devoted though desultory reader, and 
by the age of fourteen she had carefully 
studied many of the best authors in her 
father’s library, of which she had the 
uncontrolled range—making extracts 
and keeping a very intelligent cata- 
logue raisonné of the books she read. 
A large part of her education, however, 
—like Madame de Stael, on her litule 
stool at her mother’s knee, in the midst 
of the visiters who frequented the 
house of M. Neckar—she picked up 
from the conversation of the enlighten- 
ed literary circle of acquaintance which 
was accustomed to assemble around 
her father’s tea-table. When she 
afterwards became herself so suddenly 
and brilliantly distinguished, he used 
to say that she had received no other 
education than she had made out for 
herself; and her own words were, 
that “ her sole emulation for improve- 
ment, and sole spur for exertion, were 
her unbounded veneration and affection 
for her father, who nevertheless had 
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not, at the time, a moment to spare for 
giving her any personal instruction, or 
even for directing her pursuits.” 

Dr. Burney married a second time— 
a very sensible and excellent lady; an 
event which, instead of at all marring 
its harmony, brought only a new hap- 
piness to the most affectionate and 
amiable of homes. She happened, 
however, not to have a very exalted 
idea of the profitableness or propriety of 
female authorship, and did all in her 
power to discourage the tendency early 
betrayed by Fanny, who was con- 
stantly employed in secret scribbling, 
of which her elder sister, Susanna, was 
the sole confidante. Her affectionate 
alarm led her, as we are told, to in- 
veigh very frequently and seriously 
against the evil of a scribbling turn in 
young ladies—the loss of time, the 
waste of thought, in idle, crude inven- 
tions—and the (at that time) utter 
discredit of being known as a female 
writer of novels and romances. And 
such was the effect of her homilies on 
this theme, that Fanny, when in her 
fifteenth year, made an auto-da-fé of a 
great accumulation of her manuscripts, 
in the shape of a bonfire in a paved 
play-court, a sacrifice which was copi- 
ously moistened with the tears of her 
faithful Susanna, if not with her own. 
But whatever virtuous resolutions she 
may have been thus induced to form to 
throw away her pen, they do not seem 
to have availed much more, against 
the strong bent and destiny of her ge- 
nius, than the rhymed promises of 
young Watts when under the persua- 
sion of the paternal whip. She not 
only began, from about that period, to 
diarize pretty copiously, but she could 
not resist the temptation from time to 
time, as an occasional interval of lei- 
sure and solitude would permit, to 
scribble disjointed scraps, out of which 
she afterwards put together her first 
published novel, which ushered her 
with so much ¢c/at into the literary 
world, “Evelina.” It was written, for 
the most part, at the age of about 
eighteen, though it was arranged for 
publication, and actually published, 
about seven years afterwards. Within 
that period she was kept pretty labo- 
riously at work for her father, as an 
amanuensis and assistant (besides other 
tasks) in preparing the great work to 
which he devoted a most zealous in- 
dustry and research, his “ History.” 
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This was not published till 1776. It 
was while thus actually engaged in 
the midst of this kind of literary oceu- 
pation and publishing concerns, that— 
naturally enough, in sympathy with 
her father’s feelings—she too was 
seized with that passion of print, which 
is the legitimate instinct and tendency 
of the most modest genius, as well as so 
often the fond fancy of conceited folly. 
Bnt as she had not written for print, 
so did she not print for praise—at least 
for the public praise of acknowledged 
authorship. So timid was her diffi- 
dence, almost to a degree of morbid 
absurdity, that she kept her secret care- 
fully dark from her most intimate asso- 
ciates, even the father to whom she 
was attached with the tenderest devo- 
tion. Her sisters and her younger 
brother, Charles, were her only accom- 
plices—the latter as the necessary in- 
termediary between herself and the 
publisher. Her two aunts, as persons 
of reliable discretion, were afterwards 
let into the secret. It was in January, 
778, that the book was published, by 
Lowndes, a comparatively obscure 
bookseller, who gave for the manuscript 
the price of twenty pounds—an offer 
which was accepted “ with alacrity 
and boundless surprise at its magnifi- 
cence!” From the successful run it 
had, the lucky publisher made for him- 
self an enormous profit—though he 
never remembered to feel that there 
was any call upon his generosity or 
justice to admit the author to any de- 
gree of participation in the fruits of the 
success due solely to her own talent. 
However, she received an ample com- 
pensation in other and better ways, as 
is made abundantly manifest in the 
pages of the Diary, the publication of 
which, in the volumes before us, is 
made tocommence at this point—where 
she for the first time emerges out of the 
modest shades of her former quiet and 
retired life, into a strong light of fame 
and social distinction, which might 
well have dazzled stronger eyes with 
so sudden a blaze. Never was a book 
more instantaneously and universally 
successful—and never did one procure 
for its author more flattering tributes 
from quarters whose praise was praise 
indeed. For several months she enjoyed 
the success of which she heard in all 
directions, herself snugly ensconced in 
her well-guarded anonymous. Noth- 
ing gave her equal pleasure with that 
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We have had the honor of being intro- 
duced to Edmund Burke—have met 
our own Franklin, on his dropping in 
once just after tea, in Dr, Burney’s 
quiet parlor—have frequently seen 
Hannah More in the suite of Mrs. Gar- 
rick—have often heard Mrs, Montagu 
“flash away” for a whole evening— 
and have made some pleasant addi- 
tions to our visiting list, in such names 
as Sheridan, Horace Walpole, Mrs. 
Siddons, Gibbon, Madame de Genlis, 
Benjamin West, Nollekens, Soame 
Jenyns, Dr. Parr, General Paoli, Bos- 
well, Hoole the translator of ‘Tasso, 
Warren Hastings, Cumberland, Barry 
the painter, Arthur Young, Murphy, 
the dramatist—a score of other “ nice 
people,” whose names we forget— 
and, most democratically last, we will 
add King George III., a very respect- 
able old ‘lady his wife, that profligate 
and undutiful reprobate the Prince of 
Wales, and in short the royal family in 
general. 

“Where will you meet with such 
another set ?”—is the language of her 
dear, delightful old friend, Mr. Crisp, 
written to her from his own hermit 
retirement atChesington. “O Fanny, 


set this down as the happiest period of 


your life; and when you come to be old 
and sick, and health and spirits are fled, 
(for the time may come), then live 
upon remembrance, and think that you 
have had your share of the good things 
of this world, and say, ‘ For what I 
have received, the Lord make me 
thankful’ ” 

A few words about Miss Burney 
herself—afterwards Madame d’Arblay 
—and we shall then proceed to give 
up a few of our pages to a purpose 
more entertaining, probably, to the 
reader than any other we could put 
them to, by quoting from her own as 
liberally as we may find it in our 
power. She was the second daughter 
of Dr. Burney, the author of “The 
General History of Music,” and was 
born in the year 1752. Whatever she 
was destined to become in after-life, 
she exhibited nothing of the “ infant 
phenomenon” in her childhood, having 
been remarkable for little else than 
an extreme shyness and backwardness 
at learning; for we are told that at 


eight years of age she did not even 
know her letters, and her elder brother 
used to amuse himself by pretending 
to teach her to read, and presenting the 
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book to her turned upside down, which 
he declared she never found out. The 
future author of ‘‘ Evelina” and “ Ce- 
cilia,” who, while yet a mere girl, was 
to command the admiration and hom- 
age of all the wits of the day, and to 
be the delight of all that was greatest 
and highest in the world of letters and 
of intellect, was designated generally 
among her mother’s friends as “ the 
little dunce.” That mother, however, 
knew her own child rather better, 
backward and unpromising as she seem- 
ed to those who saw only the surface 
of her bashful and silent manner, and 
was always content to reply, that “ she 
had no fear about Fanny.” Unfortu- 
nately, she lost that mother when but 
nine years old, on which occasion the 
agony of her grief was such that her 
governess declared she had never met 
with a child of such intense and acute 
feelings. After this time she enjoyed 
fewer of the ordinary external advan- 
tages of education than her sisters, 
having been brought home from school 
while her twosisters were sent toa semi- 
nary in Paris. Her education “ carried it- 
self on.” By the age of ten years she could 
read, and she taught herself to write 
with the occasional assistance of her 
eldest sister. She immediately be- 
came a great scribbler of little poems 
and works of invention; and after two 
or three years her curiosity waked up 
so effectually that she became a most 
devoted though desultory reader, and 
by the age of fourteen she had carefully 
studied many of the best authors in her 
father’s library, of which she had the 
uncontrolled range—making extracts 
and keeping a very intelligent cata- 
logue raisonné of the books she read. 
A large part of her education, however, 
—like Madame de Stael, on her little 
stool at her mother’s knee, in the midst 
of the visiters who frequented the 
house of M. Neckar—she picked up 
from the conversation of the enlighten- 
ed literary circle of acquaintance which 
Was accustomed to assemble around 
her father’s tea-table. When she 
afterwards became herself so suddenly 
and brilliantly distinguished, he used 
to say that she had received no other 
education than she had made out for 
herself; and her own words were, 
that “ her sole emulation for improve- 
ment, and sole spur for exertion, were 
her unbounded veneration and affection 
for her father, who nevertheless had 
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not, at the time, a moment to spare for 
giving her any personal instruction, or 
even for directing her pursuits.” 

Dr. Burney married a second time— 
a very sensible and excellent lady; an 
event which, instead of at all marring 
its harmony, brought only a new hap- 
piness to the most affectionate and 
amiable of homes. She happened, 
however, not to have a very exalted 
idea of the profitableness or propriety of 
female authorship, and did all in her 
power to discourage the tendency early 
betrayed by Fanny, who was con- 
stantly employed in secret scribbling, 
of which her elder sister, Susanna, was 
the sole confidante. Her affectionate 
alarm led her, as we are told, to in- 
veigh very frequently and _ seriously 
against the evil of a scribbling turn in 
young ladies—the loss of time, the 
waste of thought, in idle, crude inven- 
tions—and the (at that time) utter 
diseredit of being known as a female 
writer of novels and romances. And 
such was the effect of her homilies on 
this theme, that Fanny, when in her 
fifteenth year, made an auto-da-fé of a 
great accumulation of her manuscripts, 
in the shape of a bonfire in a paved 
play-court, a sacrifice which was copi- 
ously moistened with the tears of her 
faithful Susanna, if not with her own. 
But whatever virtuous resolutions she 
may have been thus induced to form to 
throw away her pen, they do not seem 
to have availed much more, against 
the strong bent and destiny of her ge- 
nius, than the rhymed promises of 
young Watts when under the persua- 
sion of the paternal whip. She not 
only began, from about that period, to 
diarize pretty copiously, but she could 
not resist the temptation from time to 
time, as an occasional interval of lei- 
sure and solitude would permit, to 
scribble disjointed scraps, out of which 
she afterwards put together her first 
published novel, which ushered her 
with so much éc/at into the literary 
world, “Evelina.” It was written, for 
the most part, at the age of about 
eighteen, though it was arranged for 
publication, and actually published, 
about seven years afterwards. Within 
that period she was kept pretty labo- 
riously at work for her father, as an 
amanuensis and assistant (besides other 
tasks) in preparing the great work to 
which he devoted a most zealous in- 
dustry and research, his “ History.” 


of * Evelina.” 


This was not published till 17764 It 
was while thus actually engaged in 
the midst of this kind of literary oceu- 
pation and publishing concerns, that— 
naturally enough, in sympathy with 
her father's feelings—she too was 
seized with that passion of print, which 
is the legitimate instinct and tendency 
of the most modest genius, as well as so 
often the fond faney of conceited folly. 
Bnt as she had not written for print, 
so did she not print for praise—at least 
for the public praise of acknowledged 
authorship. So timid was her diffi- 
dence, almost to a degree of morbid 
absurdity, that she kept her secret care- 
fully dark from her most intimate asso- 
ciates, even the father to whom she 
was attached with the tenderest devo- 
tion. Her sisters and her younger 
brother, Charles, were her only accom- 
plices—the latter as the necessary in- 
termediary between herself and the 
publisher. Her two aunts, as persons 
of reliable discretion, were afterwards 
let into the secret. It was in January, 
1778, that the book was published, by 
Lowndes, a comparatively obscure 
bookseller, who gave for the manuscript 
the price of twenty pounds—an offer 
which was accepted “ with alacrity 
and boundless surprise at its magnifi- 
cence!” From the successful run it 
had, the lucky publisher made for him- 
self an enormous profit—though he 
never remembered to feel that there 
was any call upon his generosity or 
justice to admit the author to any de- 
gree of participation in the fruits of the 
success due solely to her own talent. 
However, she received an ample com- 

ensation in other and better ways, as 
is made abundantly manifest in the 
pages of the Diary, the publication of 
which, in the volumes before us, is 
made tocommence at this point—where 
she for the first time emerges out of the 
modest shades of her former quiet and 
retired life, into a strong light of fame 
and social distinction, which might 
well have dazzled stronger eyes with 
so sudden a blaze. Never was a book 
more instantaneously and universally 
suecessful—and never did one procure 
for its author more flattering tributes 
from quarters whose praise was praise 
indeed. For several months she enjoyed 
the success of which she heard in all 
directions, herself snugly ensconced in 
her well-guarded anonymous. Noth- 
ing gave her equal pleasure with that 
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afforded her by the praise of her own 
father—who, after reading it, in perfect 
innocence of all suspicion of its author- 
ship, expressed an unbounded admira- 
tion of it, setting it down as the best 
novel he knew, except Fielding’s, and, 
in some respects, better than his. 
“ This account,” she thereon remarks, 
after hearing of this from her sister, 
“delighted me more than I| can ex- 
press. How little did I dream of being 
so much honored! But the approbation 
of the world put together would not 
bear any competition in my estimation 
with that of my beloved father.” The 
happy secret could not long after this 
be withheld from him. One of her 
sisters let the cat out of the bag, and 
the proud and fond father was not slow 
in carrying it about to let all the world 
see it. He told it to Mrs. Thrale—and 
this brought Fanny fairly “ out” at 
Streatham, a house upon which she 
seems to have looked with an awe, for 
the high and rare literary tone and 
character of its circle, which made her 
first entrée there a matter of no slight 
degree of terror and _ trepidation. 
Johnson fell dead in love with her at 
once, as he had with her book on his 
perusal of it, and she continued an un- 
abated pet with the rough old mam- 
moth till the day of his death. And 
when to all this was added the fact, 
speedily bruited about, that Burke and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds entertained a si- 
milar opinion of it—that the former 
had sat up all night to finish it, and 
that the latter had not only done the 
same, but offered fifty pounds to know 
the name of the author—it will not be 
surprising that all the rest of the gay 
and literary world thronged to obey the 
authority of such an wnprimatur ; and 
that she speedily found herself trans- 
formed, in spite of her own most pain- 


ful timidity and modesty, into a lion of 


the most approved roar and most 
fashionable parts. She afterward pub- 
lished “ Cecilia” with a not inferior 
success, and was induced by the im- 
portunities of her friends (Sheridan in- 
cluded) to attempt a play, which she 
completed, with the title of “ The 
Witlings;” but was wisely led to sup- 
press it, by the kind criticism of her 
father and her excellent old friend, Mr. 
Crisp, of Chesington, of whom a de- 
lightful portrait appears, as well on the 
face of his own letters as of her own 
account of him. She continued to 
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move as a courted and flattered mem- 
ber of the best society of England at 
that period, and herself as highly re- 
spected for her dignity and sweetness 
of character and manners, as admired 
for her talents and literary successes, 
till she was invited by the Queen to 
accept a post at court as one of her 
own personal attendants, in the year 
1786. It was not without reluctance 
that she was induced so far to sacrifice 
her personal freedom, as to accept this 
honor, though it was an object of am- 
bition to thousands of the daughte rs of 
the nobility. Her “place” was that of 
Keeper of the Robes, in which she had 
the misfortune of having for her senior 
coadjutrix a mighty disagreeable and 
ill-tempered old German lady, Madame 
Sckeiaabier. She had to assist at 
the toilet of the Queen at stated hours, 
the duties very nearly resembling what 
would be termed, if performed im any 
inferior service, those of a “ lady’s 
maid.” The highest pride of English 
nobility rarely, however, sees degra- 
dation in the most menial duties about 
the sacred person of royalty; and how- 
ever they may sneer at the Yankee 
pride which more truly expresses the 
relation it denotes, by the more kindly 
word of “ help,” they have no objection, 
in their own persons, to being held in 
the regular attendance of a hireling 
servitude, morning, noon, and night, 
fed at an inferior table, and obedient 
to the tinkle of a bell, summoning to 
the duty of dressing and undressing a 
mistress, whose every smile they are 
officially bound to regard as a sunbeam, 
and whose every word of kindness a 
grace and condescension ineffable. 

So much, then, for Miss Burney her- 
self, and her mode of life during the 
period embraced within these portions 
of her “ Diary and Letters.” We will 
now turn to other people, and as 
we skim lightly over the leaves of the 
book itself, dipping in as we pass 
here and there, introduce our readers 
toas many of the agreeable acquaint- 
ance she has he ‘Iped us to form, as we 
can accommodate with room within 
our present limits. 


And first, enter old Johnson. Indig- 


nant as we are so often made by his 
savage temper, his cruel rudeness, and 
his merciless tyranny in criticism and 
social intercourse, there is always, after 
all, something so great and good and 
glorious about the old fellow, bitter and 
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bad Tory as he was, which always fas- 
cinates our attention, and gives an in- 
terest to the slightest anecdote about 
him and almost every word that drops 
from his lips. She hears of his ap- 
plause of “ Evelina,” in a letter from 
Mrs. Thrale to her father, before she 
had herself seen Mrs.Thrale, or known 
Dr. Johnson—with what sensations 
she shall herself relate : 


** But Dr. Johnson’s approbation !—it 
almost crazed me with agreeable surprise 
—it gave me such a flight of spirits that 
I danced a jig to Mr. Crisp, without any 
preparation, music, or explanation ;—to 
his no small amazement and diversion. 
I left him, however, to make his own 
comments on my friskiness, without af- 
fording him the smallestassistance. . . 
Well may it be said that the greatest 
minds are ever the most candid to the in- 
ferior set! I think I should love Dr. 
Johnson for such lenity to a poor mere 
worm in literature, even if I were not my- 
self the identical grub he has obliged.” 


She is soon after invited and taken 
to Streatham; is placed at dinner 
next to his seat,—and 


* Soon after we were seated this great 
man entered. I have so true a veneration 
for him, that the very sight of him inspires 
me with delight and reverence, notwith- 
standing the cruel infirmities to which he 
is subject; for he has almost perpetual 
convulsive movements, either of his 
hands, lips, feet, or knees, and sometimes 
of all together. 

‘‘ Mrs. Thrale introduced me to him, 
and he took his place. We had a noble 
dinner, and a most elegant dessert. Dr. 
Johnson, in the middle of the dinner, 
asked Mrs. Thrale what was in some 
little pies that were near him. 

« * Mutton,’ answered she, ‘ so I don’t 
ask you to eat any, because I know you 
despise it.’ 

«<¢ No, madam, no; I despise nothing 
that is good of its sort; but I am too 
proud now to eat of it. Sitting by Miss 
Burney makes me very proud to-day !’ 

«* Miss Burney,’ said Mrs. Thrale, 


laughing, ‘ you must take great care of 


your heart if Dr. Johnson attacks it; for 
j assure you he is not often successless.’ 
“¢ What’s that you say, madam?’ 
cried he, * are you making mischief be- 
tween the young lady and me already ?’ 
« A little while after he drank Mrs. 
Thrale’s health and mine, and then added : 
«<< ?Tis a terrible thing that we cannot 
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wish young ladies well, without wishing 
them to become old women!’ 

*“ But some people,’ said Mr. Seward, 
* are old and young at the same time, for 
nti) wear so well that they never look 
old. 

** « No, sir, no,’ cried the doctor, laugh- 
ing, ‘that never yet was; you might as 
well say they are at the same time tall 
and short. I remember an epitaph to 
that purpose, which is in F 

* (I have quite forgot what,—and also 
the name it was made upon, but the rest 
I recollect exactly :) 


mn - lies buried here; 
So carly wise, so lasting fair, 

That none, uniess her years you told, 
Thought her a child, or thought her old.’ ” 











Johnson was too sensible a man not 
to understand the charms of occasional 
nonsense—too wise and too great a one 
not to be fully up to the philosophy of 
fun. Ifhe was often savage as a tiger, 
he was at times frolicsome as a kit- 
ten. The following is a scene from 
her journal at Streatham : 


* T fear to say all I think at present of 
Mrs. Thrale, lest some flaws should ap- 
pear by and by, that may make me think 
differently. And yet why should I not 
indulge the now, as well as the then, since 
it will be with so much more pleasure ? 
In short, I do think her delightful; she has 
talents to create admiration, good humor 
to excite love, understanding to give en- 
tertainment, and a heart which, like my 
dear father’s, seems already fitted for an- 
other world. My own knowledge of her, 
indeed, is very little for such a character ; 
but all I have heard, and all I see, so well 
agree, that I won’t prepare myself for a 
future disappointment. 

“ But to return. Mrs. Thrale then 
asked whether Mr. Langton took any bet- 
ter care of his affairs than formerly ? 

* « No, madam,’ cried the doctor, ‘ and 
never will; he complains of the ill effects 
of habit, and rests contentedly upon a 
confessed indolence. He told his father 
himself that he had “no turn to econo- 
my ;”’ but a thief might as well plead that 
he had “ no turn to honesty.” ’ 

* Was not that excellent ? 

“ At night Mrs. Thrale 
would have anything ? 
©‘ No;’ but Dr. Johnson said, 

“¢ Yes; she is used, madam, to sup- 
pers; she would like an egg or two, and 
a few slices of ham, or a rasher—a rasher, 
I believe, would please her better.’ 

*“ How ridiculous! However, nothing 
could persuade Mrs. Thrale not to have 
the cloth laid: and Dr. Johnson was so 
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facetious, that he challenged Mr, Thrale 
to get drunk ! 

“© ¢ ] wish,’ said he, ‘ my master would 
say to me, “ Johnson, if you will oblige 
me, you will call for a bottle of Toulon, 
and then we will set to it, glass for glass, 
till it is done ;” and after that I will say, 
“ Thrale, if you will oblige me, you will 
call for another bottle of ‘Toulon, and then 
we will set to it, glass for glass, till that 
is done ;” and by the time we should have 
drunk the two bottles, we should be so 
happy, and such good friends, that we 
should fly into each other’s arms, and both 
together call for the third !’ 

*T ate nothing, that they might not 
again use such a ceremony with me. In- 
deed, their late dinners forbid suppers, 
especially as Dr. Johnson made me eat 
cake at tea, for he held it till I took it, 
with an odd or absent complaisance. 

“ He was extremely comical after sup- 
per, and would not suffer Mrs.Thrale and 
me to go to bed for near an hour after we 
made the motion.” 


We here geta glimpse into Dr. John- 
son's own domestic economy at Bolt 
Court, which is altogether too good to 
be lost: 


s At tea-time the subject turned upon 
the domestic economy of Dr. Johnson’s 
own household. Mrs. Thrale has often 
acquainted me that his house is quite 
filled and overrun with strange creatures 
whom he admits for mere charity, and 
because nobody else will admit them— 
for his charity is unbounded—or rather, 
bounded only by his circumstances. 

“ The account he gave of the adven- 
tures and absurdities of the set was highly 
diverting, but too diffused for writing— 
though one or two speeches I must give. 
I think I shall occasionally theatricalize 
my dialogues. 

“ Mrs. Thrale—Pray, sir, how does 
Mrs. Williams like all this tribe ? 

« Dr. Johnson—Madam, she does not 
like them at all; but their fondness for 
her is not greater. She and De Mullin 
quarrel incessantly ; but as they can both 
be of occasional service to each other, 
and as neither of them has any place to 
go to, their animosity does not force them 
to separate. 

« Mrs. T.—And-pray, sir, what is Mr. 
Macbean ? 

« Dr. J.—Madam, he is a Scotchman ; 
he is a man of great learning, and for his 
learning I respect him, and I wish to 
serve him. He knows many languages, 
and knows them well; but he knows no- 
thing of life. LIadvised him to write a 
geographical dictionary ; but I have lost 
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all hopes of his ever doing anything pro- 
perly, since I found he gave as much 
labor to Capua as to Rome. 

“ Mr. T.—And pray who is clerk of 
your kitchen, sir? 

* Dr, J.— Why, sir, | am afraid there 
is none; a general anarchy prevails in 
my kitchen, as I am told by Mr. Levat, 
who says it is not now what it used to 
be! 

* Mrs. T.—Mr. Levat, I suppose, sir, 
has the office of keeping the hospital in 
health ? for he is an apothecary. 

* Dr. J.—Levat, madam, is a brutal 
fellow, but I have a good regard for him ; 
for his brutality is in his manners, not his 
mind, 

“ Mr. T.—But how do you get your 
dinners drest ? 

* Dr. J.--Why, De Mullin the 
chief management of the kitchen ; but our 
roasting is not magnificent, for we have 
no jack, 

** Mr.T.---No jack ? Why, how do you 
manage without ? 

“ Dr. J.---Small joints, I believe, they 
manage with a string, and larger are done 
at the tavern. I thoughts 
(with a profound gravity) of buying a 
jack, because I think a jack is some cre- 
dit to a house. 

“ Mr. T.---Well, but 
spit too? 

“ Dr. J.---No, sir, no, that would be 
superfluous, for we shall never use it; 
for if a jack is seen a spit will be pre- 
sumed ! 

* Mrs. T.---But pray, sir, who is the 
Poll you talk of ? She that you used to 
abet in her quarrels with Mrs. Williams, 
and call out * At her again, Poll! Neve: 
flinch, Poll!’ 

“ Dr. J.---Why, I took to Poll very well 
at first, but she won’t do upon a nearet 
examination. 

“ Mrs. T.---How eame she among you. 
sir? 

“ Dr. J.---Why, I don’t rightly remem- 
ber, but we could spare her very well 
from us. Poll is a stupid slut; I had 
some hopes of her at first; but when I 
talked to her tightly and closely, I could 
make nothing of her; was wiggle 
waggle, and I could never persuade her 
to be categorical. I wish Miss Burney 
would come among us; if she would only 
give us a week, we should furnish her 
with ample materials for a new scene in 
her next work.” 


has 


have some 


you will havea 
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Presently afterward—(he had been 
complaining that he could not get 
Miss Burney to “ prattle” with him)— 
Mrs. Thrale told him that Mrs. Mon- 
tagu was to dine there the next day, 
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and then he would have talk enough, 
when— 


* Dr. Johnson began to see-saw, with 
a countenance strongly expressive of in- 
ward fun, and after enjoying it some time 
in silence, he suddenly, and with great 
animation, turned to me and cried, 

“* Down with her, Burney !—down with 
her!—spare her not!—attack her, fight 
her, and down with her at once! You are 
a rising wit, and she is at the top; and 
when I was beginning the world, and 
was nothing and nobody, the joy of all 
my life was to fire at the established wits ! 
and then everybody loved to halloo me 
on. But there is no game now; every- 
body would be glad to see me conquered : 
but then, when I was new, to vanquish 
the great ones was all the delight of my 
poor little dear soul! So at her, Burney— 
at her, and down with her.’ 

“QO how we were all amused! By the 
way I must tell you that Mrs. Montagu 
is in very great estimation here, even 
with Dr. Johnson himself, when others 
do not praise her improperly. Mrs. 
Thrale ranks her as the first of women in 
the literary way.” 


In these passages we have exhibit- 
ed “ the old lion” roaring you as gently 
as any sucking dove. But there are 
plenty of instances at hand in which 
he gives some very cross growls, and 
shows his teeth and claws in a manner 
which would tempt any one to protest 
against so disagreeable a brute being 
suffered to go at large throughout so- 
ciety. Poor Miss Hannah More gets a 
very savage pat of his paw—though 
she deserved it for her habit of adula- 
tion to the great and grand. And, by 
the way, that was a habit which she 


never entirely cured herself of; and if 


half the stories are true which are yet 
told of her by those who knew her, she 
was a much more agreeable acquaint- 
ance to that class of her friends, than to 
the humbler ones whom she could very 
unceremoniously thrust behind the 
screen to make way for a statelier 
visiter. A few such rebuffs as the 
following, however, might probably 
have sufficed to cure the worst degree 
of such a habit: 


* When she was introduced to him, not 
long ago, she began singing his praise in 
the warmest manner, and talking of the 
pleasure and the instruction she had re- 
ceived from his writings, with the highest 
encomiums. For some time he heard her 
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with that quietness which a long use of 
praise has given him: she then redoubled 
her strokes, and, as Mr. Seward calls it, 
peppered still more highly ; till, at length, 
he turned suddenly to her, with a stern 
and angry countenance, and said, ‘ Ma- 
dam, before you flatter a man so grossly 
to his face, you should consider whether 
or not your flattery is worth his having.’ ” 


On Johnson’s part this was abomi- 
nable enough, there being no point of 
Wit to sharpen the blunt roughness of its 
incivility. He must have had at the 
moment @ very sharp twinge of his 
malady to afford a palliation for it. 
Nor is the next instance much better, 
which was addressed to a gay, good, 
and good-humored girl, to whom it 
was cruel to administer such a box on 
the ears as the following: 


“Mr. Seward then told another in- 
stance of his determination not to mince 
the matter, when he thought reproof at 
all deserved. During a visit of Miss 
Brown’s fo Streatham, he was inquiring 
of her several things that she could not 
answer; and, as he held her so cheap in 
regard to books, he began to question her 
concerning domestic affairs,—puddings, 
pies, plain work, and go forth. Miss 
Brown, not at all more able to give a 
good account of herself in these articles 
than in the others, began all her answers 
with * Why, sir, one need not be obliged 
to do so,—or so,’ whatever was the thing 
in question. When he had finished his 
interrogatories, and she had finished her 
© need nots,’ he ended the discourse with 
saying, ‘As to your needs, my dear, they 
are so very many, that you would be 
frightened yourself if you knew half of 
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them.’ 


And was there ever anything more 
unbearable than the following ? 


* Lady Ladd; I ought to have begun 
with her. I beg her ladyship a thousand 
pardons—though if she knew my offence, 
I am sure [ should not obtain one. She 
is own sister to Mr. Thrale. She is a 
tall and stout woman, has an air of 
mingled dignity and haughtiness, both of 
which wear off in conversation. She 
dresses very youthful and gaily, and at- 
tends to her person with no little compla- 
cency. She appears to be uncultivated 
in knowledge, though an adept in the 
manners of the world, and all that. She 
chooses to be much more lively than her 
brother; but liveliness sits as awkwardly 
upon her as her pink ribbons. In talking 
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her over with Mrs. Thrale, who has a 
very proper regard for her, but who, I am 
sure, cannot be blind to her faults, she 
gave me another proof to those I have 
already had, of the uncontrolled freedom 
of speech which Dr. Johnson exercises 
to everybody, and which everybody re- 
ceives quietly from him. Lady Ladd has 
been very handsome, but is now, I think, 
quite ugly—at least she has a sort of face 
I like not. Well, she was a little while 
ago dressed in so showy a manner as to 
attract the doctor’s notice, and when he 
had looked at her some time he broke out 
aloud into this quotation: 


“* With patches, paint, and jewels on, 
Sure Phillis is not twenty-one! 
But if at night you Phi set 
The dame at least is forty-three 


I don’t recollect the verses exactly, but 
such was their purport. 

«“<« However,’ said Mrs. Thrale, § La ly 
Ladd took it very good-naturedly and only 
said, 

«<¢] know enough of that forty-three 
—I don’t desire to hear any more of it ” 


However, he sometimes got from 
Mrs. Thrale, though in a very nice and 
ladylike way, almost as good as he 


fave: 


“ ] have had a thousand delightful con- 
versations with Dr. Johnson, who, 
whether he loves me or not, I am sure 
seems to have some opinion of my dis- 
cretion, for he speaks of all this house to 
me with unbounded confidence, neither 
diminishing faults, nor exaggerating 
praise. Whenever he is below stairs he 
keeps me a prisoner, for he does not like 
I should quit the room a moment; if I 
rise he constantly calls ont ¢ Don’t you go, 
little Burney 


«“ Last night, when we were talking of 


compliments and of gross speeches, Mrs. 
CThrale most justly said, that nobody 
could make either like Dr. Johnson. 
‘ Your compliments, sir, are made seldom, 
but when they are made they have an ele- 
gance unequalled; but then when you 
are angry, who dares make speeches so 
bitter and so cruel ?? 

“Dr. J—Madam, I am always sorry 
when [I make bitter speeches, and I never 
do it, but when I am insufferably vexed. 

“Mrs. T.—Yes, sir; but you suffer 
things to vex you that nobody else would 
vex at. I am sure I have had my share 
of scolding from you! 

«“ Dr. J.—It is true you have; but you 
have borne it like an angel, and you have 
been the better for it. 

“Mrs. T.—That I believe, sir: for I 
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have received more instruction from you 
than from any man, or any book: and 
the vanity that you should think me worth 
instructing, always overcame the vanity 
of being found fault with. And so you 
had the scolding, and I the improve- 
ment. 

“ Fanny Burney.—And I am sure both 
made for the honor of both! 

“Dr. J—I think so too. But Mrs. 
Thrale is a sweet creature, and neve 
angry; she has a temper the most de- 
lightful of any woman [ ever knew. 

“ Mrs. T.—This I can tell you, sir, and 
without any flattery—I not only beat 
your reproofs when present, but in al- 
most everything I doin your absence, | 
ask myself whether you would like it, and 
what you would say to it. Yet I believe 
there is nobody you dispute with oftene: 
than me. 

“F, B.—But you two are so well 
established with one another, that you 
ean bear a rebuff that would kill a 
stranger. 

“Dr. J.—Yes; but we disputed the 
same before we were so well established 
with one another. 

* Mrs. T.—Oh, sometimes, I think I 
shall die no other death than hearing the 
bitter things he says to others. What he 
says to myself I can bear, because I know 
how sincerely he is my friend, and that he 
means to mend me; but to others it is 
cruel. 

* Dr. J.—Why, madam, you often pro- 
voke me to say severe things, by unrea- 
sonable commendation. If you would 
not call for my praise, I would not give 
you my censure; but it constantly moves 
my indignation to be applied to, to speak 
well of a thing which I think con 
temptible. 

‘* F. B.— Well, this I know, whoever I 
may hear complain of Dr. Johnson's 
severity, I shall always vouch for hi 
kindness, as far as regards myself, and 
his indulgence. 

“ Mrs. T.—Ay, but I hope he will trim 
you yet, too! 

« Dr, J.—I hope not: I should be very 
sorry to say anything that should vex my 
dear little Burney. 

«“ F. B.—If you did, sir, it would vex 
me more than you can imagine. Ishould 
sink in a minute. 

“ Mrs. T.—I remember, sir, when we 
were travelling in Wales, how you called 
me to account for my civility to the 
people; ‘ Madam,’ you said, ‘let me have 
no more of this idle commendation of 
nothing. Why is it, that whatever you 
see, and whoever you see, you are to be 
so indiscriminately lavish of praise ?? 
© Why, I'll tell you, sir, said I, ‘ when I 
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am with you and Mr. Thrale, and 
Queeny, I am obliged to be civil for 
four!’ 

“ There was a cutter for you! But this 
I must say, for the honor of both---Mrs. 
Thrale speaks with as much sincerity, 
(though with greater softness,) as he 
does to her.”’ 


One more specimen of Johnson in his 
real wrath. The following scene takes 
place at a dinner at Mrs. Thrale’s: 


“The long war which has been pro- 
claimed among the wits concerning Lord 
Lyttleton’s ‘ Life” by Dr. Johnson, and 
which a whole tribe of blues, with Mrs. 
Montagu at their head, have vowed to 
execrate and revenge, now broke out 
with all the fury of the first actual hos- 
tilities, stimulated by long-concerted 
schemes and much spiteful information. 
Mr. Pepys, Dr. Johnson well knew, was 
one of Mrs. Montagu’s steadiest abettors ; 
and, therefore, as he had sometime de- 
termined to defend himself with the first 
of them he met, this day he fell the sacri- 
fice to his wrath. 

“Ina long (éle-a-téle which I accident- 
ally had with Mr. Pepys before the com- 
pany was assembled, he told me his ap- 
prehensions of an attack, and entreated 
me earnestly to endeavor to prevent it; 
modestly avowing he was no antagonist 
for Dr. Johnson; and yet declaring his 
personal friendship for Lord Lyttleton 
made him so much hurt by the * Life,’ 
that he feared he could not discuss the 
matter without a quarrel, which, especi- 
ally in the house of Mrs. Thrale, he 
wished to avoid. 

** It was, however, utterly impossible 
for me to serve him. I could have stopped 
Mrs. Thrale with ease, and Mr. Seward 
with a hint, had either of them begun the 
subject; but, unfortunately, in the middle 
of dinner it was begun by Dr. Johnson 
himself, to oppose whom, especially as he 
spoke with great anger, would have been 
madness and folly. 

“ Never before have I seen Dr. John- 
son speak with so much passion. 

“ «Mr. Pepys,’ he cried, in a voice 
the most enraged, ‘ I understand you are 
offended by my * Life of Lord Lyttleton.”? 
What is it you have to say against it? 
Come forth, man! Here am I, ready to 
answer any charge you can bring!’ 

« *No, sir,’ cried Mr. Pepys, § not at 
present; I must beg leave to decline the 
subject. I told Miss Burney before din- 
ner that I hoped it would not be started,’ 

“1 was quite frightened to hear my 
own name mentioned in a debate which 
began so seriously; but Dr. Johnson 
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made not to this any answer: he repeated 
his attack and his challenge, and a vio- 
lent disputation ensued, in which this 
great but mortal man did, to own the 
truth, appear unreasonably furious and 
grossly severe. I never saw him so be- 
fore, and I heartily hope I never shall 
again. He has been long provoked, and 
justly enough, at the sneaking complaints 
and murmurs of the Lyttletonians; and, 
therefore, his long-excited wrath, which 
hitherto had met no object, now burst 
forth with a vehemence and bitterness 
almost incredible. 

“ Mr. Pepys meantime never appeared 
to so much advantage; he preserved his 
temper, uttered all that belonged merely 
to himself with modesty, and all that more 
immediately related to Lord Lyttleton 
with spirit. Indeed, Dr. Johnson, in the 
very midst of the dispute, had the candor 
and liberality to make him a personal 
compliment, by saying— 

** ¢ Sir, all that you say, while you are 
vindicating one who cannot thank you, 
makes me only think better of you than | 
ever did before. Yet still I think you do 
me wrong,’ &c. &c. 

“Some time after this, in the heat of 
argument, he called out— 

“ «The more my “ Lord Lyttleton” is 
inquired after, the worse he will appear; 
Mr. Seward has just heard two stories of 
him, which corroborate all I have re- 
lated.’ 

* He then desired Mr. Seward to repeat 
them. Poor Mr. Seward looked almost 
as frightened as myself at the very men- 
tion of his name; but he quietly and 
immediately told the stories, which con 
sisted of fresh instances, from good au- 
thorities, of Lord Lyttleton’s illiberal be- 
havior to Shenstone; and then he flung 
himself back in his chair, and spoke no 
more during the whole debate, which I 
am sure he was ready to vote a bore. 

* One happy circumstance, however, 
attended the quarrel, which was the pre- 
sence of Mr, Cator, who would by no 
means be prevented talking himself, either 
by reverence for Dr. Johnson, or ignorance 
of the subject in question; on the con- 
trary, he gave his opinion, quite uncalled, 
upon everything that was said by either 
party, and that with an importance and 
pomposity, yet with an emptiness and ver- 
bosity, that rendered the whole dispute, 
when in his hands, nothing more than ridi- 
culous, and compelled even the disputants 
themselves, all inflamed as they were, to 
laugh. Togive a specimen—one speech 
will do for a thousand. 

*¢As to this here question of Lord 
Lyttleton I can’t speak to it to the pur- 
pose, as I have not read his * Life,” for 
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I have only read the “ Life of Pope;” I 
have got the books though, for I sent for 
them last week, and they came to me on 
Wednesday, and then I began them; but 
I have not yet read “ Lord Lyttleton,” 
“* Pope” I have begun, and that is what I 
am now reading. But what I have to say 
about Lord Lyttleton is this here: Mr. 
Seward says that Lord Lyttleton’s steward 
dunned Mr. Shenstone for his rent, by 
which I understand he was a@ tenant of 
Lord Lyttleton’s. Well, if he was a tenant 
of Lord Lyttleton’s, why should he not 
pay his rent ?? 

“* Who could contradict this ? 

* When dinner was quite over, and we 
left the men to their wine, we hoped they 
would finish the affair; but Dr. Johnson 
was determined to talk it through, and 
make a battle of it, though Mr. Pepys 
tried to be off continually. 

* When they were all summoned to tea, 
they entered still warm and violent. 
Mr. Cator had the book in his hand, and 
was reading the ‘ Life of Lyttleton,’ that 
he might better, he said, understand the 
cause, though not a creature cared if he 
had never heard of it. 

“ Mr. Pepys came up to me and said,--- 

*¢ Just what I had so much wished to 
avoid! I have been crushed in the very 
onset.’ 

“JT could make him no answer, for Dr. 
Johnson immediately called him off and 
harangued and attacked him with a vehe- 
mence and continuity that quite concerned 
both Mrs. Thrale and myself, and that 
made Mr, Pepys, at last, resolutely silent, 
however called upon. 

“ This now grew more unpleasant than 
ever; till Mr. Cator, having some time 
studied his book, exclaimed,--- 

“<¢ What I am now going to say, as I 
have not yet read the “ Life of Lord Lyt- 
tleton”’ quite through, must be considered 
as being only said aside, because what I 
am going to say : 

“* ] wish, sir,’ cried Mrs. Thrale, ¢ it 
had been all said aside; here is too much 
about it, indeed, and I should be very glad 
to hear no more of it.’ 

“This speech, which she made with 
great spirit and dignity, had an admirable 
effect. Everybody was silenced. Mr, 
Cator, thus interrupted in the midst of his 
proposition, looked quite amazed; Mr, 
Pepys was much gratified by the inter- 
ference; and Dr. Johnson, after a pause, 
said,— 

“¢ Well, madam, you shall hear no 
more of it; yet I will defend myself in 
every part and in every atom !’ 

* And from this time the subject was 
wholly dropped. This dear violent doctor 
was conscious he had been wrong, and 





therefore he most candidly bore the re- 
proof.” 


Johnson afterwards behaved much 
better in relation to this matter-—making 
the advances and the amende honorable 
with great magnanimity the next time 
he met poor Mr. Pepys. On a subse- 
quent occasion, meeting Mrs. Monta- 
gu herself, he had great difficulty in 
refraining from a similar scene with 
her, being held in check only by a pro- 
mise to Mrs. Thrale not to quarrel any 
more in her house. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that society in return 
could punish him back, in some degree, 
for the habit of rude and unmerciful 
domineering in which he used thus to 
indulge—for we find the following 
entries in Miss Burney’s Diary, close to 
each other, together with other occa- 
sional intimations of the same kind. 
All the world was not so servilely 
grateful for the conversational kicks 
and cuffs which he used to dispense 
right and left, as his own Boswell: 


“‘ Thursday, October 31, (1782.)—A note 
came this morning to invite us all, except 
Dr. Johnson, to Lady Rothe’s. Dr. John- 
son has tortured poor Mr. Pepys so 
much, that I fancy her ladyship omit- 
ted him in compliment to her brother-in- 
law. She mentions me in the civilest 
terms, &c,” 


“ Saturday, November 2.—We went to 


Lady Shelly’s, Dr. Johnson again ex- 
cepted in the invitation. He is almost 
constantly omitted, either from too much 
respect or too much fear. Iam sorry for 
it, as he hates being alone, and as, though 
he scolds the others, he is well enough 
satisfied himself; and, having given vent 
to all his occasional anger or ill-humor, 
he is ready to begin again, and is never 
aware that those who have so been 
‘ downed’ by him, never can much covet 


so triumphanta visiter. In contests of 


wit, the victor is as ill off in future con- 
sequences as the vanquished in present 
ridicule,”’ 


But enough of the glorious old lexi- 
cographer—or rather as much of him 
as we can find room for now. His name 
runs like a thread of gold through the 
varied web of Miss Burney’s diary down 
to the period of his death, on the 12th 
of December, 1784, of which she gives 
a very impressive and touching ac- 
count. 
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Her first meeting with Sheridan, 
accompanied by his beautiful wife, was 
at a party at Mrs, Cholmondeley’s— 
(pronounced, by the way, Chumly.) 
The lady of the house had just been 
scattering her guests about into little 
parties, or cabals, of three or four 
each,— 


** Just then the door opened, and Mr. 
Sheridan entered, 

** Was I not in luck ? Not that I believe 
the meeting was accidental; but I had 
more wished to meet him and his wife 
than any people I know not. 

*‘T could not endure my ridiculous situ- 
ation, but replaced myself in an orderly 
manner immediately. Mr, Sheridan 
stared at them all, and Mrs, Cholmondeley 
vaid she intended it as a hint for a 
comedy. 

*‘ Mr. Sheridan has a very fine figure, 
and a good though I don’t think a hand- 
some face. He is tall, and very upright, 
and his appearance and address are at 
once manly and fashionable, without the 
smallest tincture of foppery or modish 
graces. In short, I like him vastly, and 
think him every way worthy his beauti- 
ful companion. 

** And let me tell you what I know will 
give you as much pleasure as it gave 
me,—that, by all I could observe in the 
course of the evening, and we stayed 
very late, they are extremely happy in 
each other; he evidently adores her, and 
she as evidently idolizes him. The world 
has by no means done him justice.” 


‘* About this time Mrs. Cholmondeley 
was making much sport, by wishing for 
an acrostic on hername. She said she 
had several times begged for one in vain, 
and began to entertain thoughts of writing 
one herself. 

“¢ For,’ said she, ‘I am very famous 
for my rhymes, though I never made a 
line of poetry in my life.’ 

“¢ An acrostic on your name,’ said Mr. 
Sheridan, ‘ would be a formidable task: it 
must be so long that I think it should be 
divided into cantos.?’ 

«Miss Burney, cried Sir Joshua, who 
was now reseated, ‘ are not you a writer 
of verses.’ 

« F, B.—No, sir. 

“* Mrs. Chol.—O don’t believe her. I 
have made a resolution not to believe any- 
thing she says. 

« Mr, Sheridan.—I think a young lady 
should not write verses till she is past re- 
ceiving them. 

« Mrs. Chol. (rising and stalking ma- 
jestieally towards him.)—Mr. Sheridan, 
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pray, sir, what may you mean by this in- 
sinuation; did I not say I writ verses ? 

* Mr, Sheridan.—Oh, but you— 

“ Mrs. Chol.—Say no more, sir! You 
have made your meaning but too plain 
already. There now, I think that’s a 
speech for a tragedy !” 


The following extract introduces a 
name which will be welcome to the 
American eye, though it shows that the 
good old gentleman did not know much 
about “Evelina.” He had other things on 
hand to think of at that time (1779): 


* On Thursday, I had another adventure, 
and one that has made me grin ever sinee. 
A gentleman inquiring for my father, was 
asked into the parlor. The then inha- 
bitants were only my mother and me. 
In entered a square old gentleman, well 
wigged, formal, grave, and important. 
He seated himself. 
he had any message for my father? 

“ * No, none.’ 

*“ Then he regarded me with a certain 
dry kind of attention for some time; after 
which, turning suddenly to my mother, 
he demanded, 

« ¢ Pray, ma’am, is this your daughter ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Ves, sir.’ 

“<¢Q! this is Evelina, is it ?’ 

** ¢ No, sir,’ cried I, staring at him, and 
glad none of you were in the way to say 
Yes. 

“ «No? repeated he; incredulous; ‘is 
not your name Evelina, ma’am ?’ 

“*¢ Dear, no, sir,’ again quoth I, staring 
harder. 

“ ¢ Ma’am,’ cried he, drily, § I beg your 
pardon! I had understood your name was 
Evelina.’ 

“ And soon after he went away. 

“ When he put down his card, who 
should it prove but Dr. Franklin! Was 
it not queer ?” 


She is introduced to another of her 
great admirers, at a dinner at Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds’s: 


“ Miss Palmer soon joined us; and, in 
a short time, entered more company, three 
gentlemen and one lady ; but there was no 
more ceremony used of introductions. 
The lady, I concluded, was Mrs. Burke, 
wife of the Mr. Burke, and was not mis- 
taken. One of the gentlemen I recollected 
to be young Burke, her son, whom I once 
met at Sir Joshua’s in town, and another 
of them I knew for Mr. Gibbon: but the 
third I had never seen before. I had been 
told that the Burke was not expected ; yet I 
could conclude this gentleman to be no 


My mother asked if 
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other: he had just the air, the manner, 
the appearance, I had prepared myself to 
look for in him, and there was an evident, 
a striking superiority in his demeanor, his 
eye, his motions, that announced him no 
common man, 

* I could not get at Miss Palmer, to sa- 
tisfy my doubts, and we were soon called 
down stairs todinner. Sir Joshua and the 
unknown stopped to speak with one another 
upon the stairs; and, when they followed 
us, Sir Joshua, in taking his place at the 
table, asked me to sit next to him; I will- 
ingly complied. * And then,’ he added, 


‘Mr. Burke shall sit on the other side of 


you.’ 

*¢ Oh, no, indeed!’ cried Miss Geor- 
giana, who had also placed herself next Sir 
Joshua; ‘I won’t consent to that; Mr. 
Burke must sit next me ; I won’t agree to 
part with him. Pray, come and sit down 
quiet, Mr. Burke.” 

“ Mr. Burke,—for him it was,—smiled 
and obeyed. 

**¢T only meant,’ said Sir Joshua, ‘ to 
have made my peace with Mr. Burke, by 
giving him that place, because he has 
been scolding me for not introducing him 
to Miss Burney. However,I must do it 
now; Mr. Burke !—Miss Burney !’ 

“ We both half rose, and Mr. Burke 
said,— 

«TJ have been complaining to Sir Joshua 
that he left me wholly to my own saga- 
city; however, it did not here deceive me.’ 

«Oh dear, then,’ said Miss Georgiana, 
looking a little consternated,* perhaps you 
won't thank me for calling you to this 
place ?’ 

* Nothing was said, and so we all began 
dinner, young Burke making himself my 
next neighbor. 

“Captain Phillips knows Mr. Burke. 
Has he or has he not told you how delight- 
ful a creature he is? If he has not, pray, 


in my name, abuse him without mercy; if 


he has, pray ask if he will subscribe to my 
account of him, which herewith shall 
follow. 

“ He is tall, his figure is noble, his air 
commanding, his address graceful; his 
voice is clear, penetrating, sonorous, and 
powerful ; his language is copious, various, 
and eloquent; his manners are attrattive, 
his conversation is delightful. 

“© What says Captain Phillips? Have I 
chanced to see him in his happiest hour ? 
or is he all this in common? Since we 
lost Garrick, 1 have seen nobody so en- 
chanting. 

* T can give you, however, very little of 
what was said, for the conversation was 
not suivie, Mr. Burke darting from subject 
to subject with as much rapidity as enter- 
tajnment. Neither is the charm of his 


discourse more in the matter than the 
manner; all, therefore, that is related 


Jrom him loses half its effect in not being 


related by him.” 


And the following letter among Ma- 
dame d’Arblay’s papers must be an 
autograph worth preserving to her 
family : 


« From the Right Hon. Edmund Burke to 
Miss F. Burney. 


** Madam,—I should feel exceedingly to 
blame if [ could refuse to myself the na- 
tural satisfaction, and to you the just but 
poor return, of my best thanks for the very 
great instruction and entertainment I have 
received from the new present you have 
bestowed on the public. There are few 
—lI believe I may say fairly there are none 
at all—that will not find themselves bet- 
ter informed concerning human nature, 
and their stock of observation enriched, 
by reading your ‘ Cecilia.’ They certainly 
will, let their experience in life and man- 


ners be what it may. The arrogance of 


age must submit to be taught by youth. 
You have crowded into a few small vol- 
umes an incredible variety of characters ; 
most of them well planned,well supported, 


and well contrasted with each other. If 


there be any fault in this respect, it is one 


in which you are in no great danger of 


being imitated. Justly as your characters 
are drawn, perhaps they are too numer- 
ous. But I beg pardon; I fear it is quite 
in vain to preach economy to those who 
are come young to excessive and sudden 
opulence. 

“‘] might trespass on your delicacy if J 
should fill my letter to you with what I fill 
my conversation to others. I should be 
troublesome to you alone if I should tell 
you all I feel and think on the natural 
vein of humor, the tender pathetic, the 
comprehensive and noble moral, and the 
sagacious observation that appear quite 
throughout that extraordinary perform- 
ance. 

* In an age distinguished by producing 
extraordinary women, I hardly dare to 
tell you where my opinion would place 
you amongst them. I respect your mo- 
desty, that will not endure the commenda- 
tions which your merit forces from every- 
body, 

“| have the honor to be, with great 
gratitude, respect, and esteem, Madam, 

** Your most obedient and most humble 

Servant, 


« Epa. Burke. 
* Whitehall, July 29, 1782. 
My best compliments and congratula- 
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tions to Dr. Burney on the great honor 
acquired to his family.” 


At aparty at a Miss Monckton’s, the 
whole of which is sketched off with 
great vivacity, Mrs. Siddons is intro- 
duced: 


“[ was extremely happy to have my 
dear father with me at Miss Monckton’s. 
We found Mrs. Siddons, the actress, there. 
She is a woman of excellent character, 
and, therefore, | am very glad she is thus 
patronised, since Mrs. Abington, and so 
many frail fair ones, have been thus no- 
ticed by the great. She behaved with 
great propriety; very calm, modest, quiet, 
and unaffected. She has a very fine coun- 
tenance, and her eyes look both intelligent 
and soft. She has, however, a steadiness 
in her manner and deportment by no 
means engaging. Mrs. Thrale, who was 
there, said, *‘ Why, this isa leaden goddess 
we are all worshipping! however, we 
shall soon gild it.’ ” 


She does not seem to have been a 
great favorite with Dr. Johnson, who 
thus makes, however, a very pretty 
speech to Miss Burney herself :— 


“ Mr. Burke then went to some other 
party, and Mr. Swinerton took his place, 
with whom I had a dawdling conversation 
upon dawdling subjects ; and I was nota 
little enlivened, upon his quitting the 
chair, to have it filled by Mr. Metcalf, 
who, with much satire, but much enter- 
tainment, kept chattering with me till Dr. 
Johnson found me out, and brought a chair 
opposite to me. 

“Do you laugh, my Susan, or ery at 
your F. B.’s honors ? 

“* So.” said he to Mr. Metcalf, ‘it is 
you, is it, that are engrossing her thus ?” 

*“* He’s jealous, said Mr. Metcalf, 
drily. 

«How these people talk of Mrs. Sid- 
dons said the Doctor. ‘I came hither 
in full expectation of hearing no name but 
the name I love and pant to hear,—when 
from one corner to another they are talk- 
ing of that jade Mrs. Siddons ! till, at last 
wearied out, I went yonder into a corner, 
and repeated to myself, Burney ! Burney! 
Burney ! Burney !’ 

«¢ Ay, sir,’ said Mr. Metcalf, ‘ you 
should have carved it upon the trees.’ 

“¢Sir, had there been any trees, so I 
should ; but being none, I was content to 
carve it upon my heart.’ ” 


She does not say much of Horace 


Walpole, to whom she evidently did 
not “ cotton” very closely :— 


“T went to Mrs. Vesey’s in the evening, 
for Thad promised to meet at her house 
Mrs. Garrick, who came to town that day 
from Hampton. I found her and Miss 
More, and Lady Claremont, and Horace 
Walpole, Mr. Pepys and Miss G.; no one 
else. 

“ Mrs. Garrick was very kind to me, 
and invited me much to Hampton. Mrs. 
Vesey would make me sit by Horace Wal- 
pole: he was very entertaining. I never 
heard him talk much before; but I was 
seized with a panic upon finding he had an 
inclination to talk with me, and as soon as 
I could I changed my place. He was too 
well-bred to force himself upon me, and 
finding I shied, he left me alone. I was 
very sociable, however, with Mrs. Gar- 
rick.” 


And on another occasion she thus 
hits him off with fine and just point:— 


“Tn the evening, indeed, came in Mr. 
Walpole, gay, though caustic; polite, 
though sneering; and entertainingly epi- 
grammatical, I like and admire, but I 
could not love, nor trust him.” 


Miss Burney gives a great deal of 
detail of the life and talk of the King 
and Queen—a very kind, good-natured, 
and worthy old couple, no doubt. The 
former’s opinion’ about Shakspeare is 
as much, however, as our readers will 
care to see :-— 


“ ¢ Was there ever,’ cried he, ‘ such stuff 
as great part of Shakspeare? only one 
must not sayso! But what think you 7— 
What ?—Is there not sad stuff! ?—What ? 
—what ?? 

“¢ Ves, indeed, I think so, sir, though 
mixed with such excellences, that—’ 

“¢ QO! cried he, Jaughing good-humor- 
edly, ‘ I know it is not to be said! but it’s 
true. Only it’s Shakspeare, and nobody 
dare abuse him.’ 

“Then he enumerated many of the 
characters and parts of plays that he ob- 
jected to ; and when he had run them over, 
finished with again laughing, and ex- 
claiming, 

*** But one should be stoned for saying 


sO ? ” 


We will make but one more extract 
—for the sake of this saucy Mr. Tur- 
bulent, who certainly wrote no mis- 
nomer when he signed his name, and 
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who was one of the King’s equerries. 
Occurring as it does in the midst of her 
life at ceurt, where all is usually a 
most tiresome monotony of homage 
and reverence toward all the mem- 
hers of the royal family, it is quite re- 
freshing. It was certainly, under the 
circumstances, a flight of impudence 
approaching the sublime :— 


* With all the various humors in which 
I had already seen Mr. Turbulent, he gave 
me this evening a surprise, by his behavior 
to one of the princesses, nearly the same 
that I had experienced from him myself. 
The Princess Augusta came, during coffee, 
for a knotting shuttle of the Queen’s. 
While she was speaking to me, he stood 
behind and exclaimed, @ demi voiz, as if to 
himself, ‘Comme elle est jolie ce soir, son 
-Aliesse Royale!’ And then, seeing her 
blush extremely, he clasped his hands, in 
high pretended confusion, and hiding his 
head, called out, ‘Que ferai-je? The 
Princess has heard me ! 

“<*Pray, Mr. Turbulent,’ cried she 
hastily, ‘what play are you to read to- 
night ?? 

* © You shail choose, ma’am; either La 
Coquette Corrigée or—’ [he named another 
I have forgotten. ] 

“QO no?! cried she, ‘ that last is shock- 
ing! don’t let me hear that ? 

“*T understand you, ma’am. You fix, 
then, upon La Coquette? La Coquette is 
your Royal Highness’s taste ?’ 

***No, indeed, I am sure I did not say 
that.’ 

“ ¢Ves, ma’am, by implication. And, 
certainly, therefore, I will read it, to please 
your Royal Highness !’ 

“*No, pray don’t; forI like none of 
them ! 

*** None of them, ma’am ? 

“No, none ;—no French plays at 
all ?? 

“And away she was running, with a 
droll air, that acknowledged she had said 
something to provoke him. 

“¢ This isa declaration, ma’am, I must 
beg you to explain!’ cried he, gliding 
adroitly between the Princess and the 
door, and shutting it with his back. 

«No, no, I can’t explain it; so pray, 
Mr. Turbulent, do open the door.’ 

** ¢ Not for the world, ma’am, with such 
a stain uncleared upon your Royal High- 
ness’s taste and feeling !’ 

‘She told him she positively could not 
stay, and begged him to let her pass in- 
starttly. 

** But he would hear her no more than 
he has heard me, protesting he was too 
much shocked for her to suffer her to de- 
part without clearing her own credit! 


“ He conquered at last, and thus forced 
to speak, she turned round to us and said, 
*Well—if I must then, I will appeal to 
these ladies, who understand such things 
far better than I do, and ask them if it is 
not true about these French plays, that 
they are all so like one to another, that to 
hear them in this manner every night is 
enough to tire one ?’ 

“Pray, then, madam,’ cried he, ‘ if 
French plays have the misfortune to dis- 
please you, what National plays have the 
honor of your preference ?” 

“JT saw he meant something that she 
understood better than me, for she blushed 
again, and called out * Pray, open the door 
at once! I can stay no longer; do let me 
go, Mr. Turbulent.’ 

“<¢Not till you have answered that 
question, ma’am! what Country has plays 
to your Royal Highness’s taste ?? 

** « Miss Burney,’ cried she impatiently, 
yet laughing, ‘ pray do you take him away ! 
Pull him 

“He bowed to me very invitingly for 
the office ; but I frankly answered her, 
© Indeed, ma’am, I dare not undertake him! 
I cannot manage him at all !’ 

“«The Country! the Country! Prin- 
cess Augusta! name the happy Country!’ 
was all she could gain. 

“Order him away, Miss Burney,’ 
cried she: *’tis your room: order him 
away from the door.’ 

“Name it, ma’am, name it !’ exclaimed 
he ; ‘name but the chosen nation 

“And then, fixing her with the most 
provoking eyes, ‘Est-ce la Danemarc ?? 
he cried. 

*¢ She colored violently, and quite angry 
with him, called out, ‘Mr.Turbulent, how 
can you be such a fool ?” 

“And now I found .... the Prince 
Royal of Denmark was in his meaning, 
and in her understanding! 

“He bowed to the ground in gratitude 
for the term fool, but added with pretended 
submission to her will, § Very well, ma’am, 
sil ne faut lire que les comédies Danoises.’ 

*¢ To let me go!’ cried she, seriously ;— 
and then he made way, with a profound 
bow as she passed, saying, ‘ Very well, 
ma’am, La Coquette, then? your Royal 
Highness chooses La Coquette Corrigée ?’ 

“* Corrigée ? That never was done!’ 
cried she, with all her sweet good-humor, 
the moment she got out, and off she ran, 
like lightning, to the Queen’s apartments. 

‘* What say you to Mr. Turbulent now ? 

“For my part I was greatly surprised. 
I had not imagined any man, but the King 
or Prince of Wales, had ever ventured at 
a badinage of this sort with any of the 
Princesses ; nor do I suppose any other 
man ever did. Mr. Turbulent is so great 
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a favorite with ail the Royal Family, that 


he safely ventures upon whatever he 
pleases, and doubtless they find, in his 
courage and his rhodomontading, a novelty 
extremely amusing to them, or they would 
not fail to bring about a change.” 


We must here take our leave of the 
very entertaining gossip who has led 
us into the midst of so much distin- 
guished and agreeable company. She 
herself appears throughout in a very 
amiable light—exhibiting so much 
ingenuousness, modesty, playfulness, 
delicacy, and dignity—so much free- 
dom from vanity and egotism at the 
very time when diarizing about her own 
adventures and in the first person sin- 
gular—and so much warmth of feeling 
and sweet familiar fondness toward her 
own family and friends, combined 
with rectitude of principle, and pru- 
dence and propriety of conduct—the 
whole exhibited on the face of these 
records of herself with the most inno- 
cent unconsciousness, and absence of 
all desire or thought of effect—that you 
cannot help liking herself best of all 
the persons on her pages, and feeling 
anxious to welcome the appearance of 
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the promised continuation of her Diary. 
Few of her readers will wonder that 
old Johnson could not bear to let her go 
a moment out of his sight when in her 
Vicinity, and none, we think, refuse to 
ratify and adopt his favorite mode of 
speaking of her, as “dear little Bur- 
ney.” te one of his admirable letters 
to her, her old friend Mr. Crisp, before 
mentioned,—after reproaching her for a 
long lapse of time without the receipt 
of one of her journalizing letters—thus 
prophesies, what no doubt proved true 
to herself, as we fully vouch for the 
truth of the concluding words as appli- 
cable to us:—‘If you answer me you 
have not continued it, you are unpar- 
donable, and I advise you to set about 
it immediately, as well as you can, 
while any traces of it rest in your 
memory. It will one day be the de- 
light of your old age—it will call back 
your youth, your spirits, your friends, 
whom you formerly loved, and who 
loved you, (at that time, also, probably, 
long gone off the stage,) and lastly, 
when your own scene is closed, remain 
a valuable treasure to those that come 
after you.” 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA.* 


Mr. Grisworp has “done the state 
some service” in the preparation of this 
elegant volume ; and there is probably 
no other man who could have done the 
same. Inno other repository, we be- 
lieve, than on his shelves, is to be 
found so complete a collection of all 
the printed records of American verse, 
from its earliest quaint rhymings to its 
latest strains whose echoes may be yet 
lingering on the ear. In no other re- 
pository than in the faithful memory 
where an enthusiastic industry has 
stored it, is to be found such a fand 
of knowledge, at once extensive and 
minute, respecting its authors, great 
and small, their histories, works, and 
personal and poetical characters. It is 
well, too, that Mr. Griswold, thus pos- 
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sessed of so rich an accumulation of 
materials, and well qualified in point 
of cultivated literary taste to digest 
and use them, avail have performed 
this task,—for it may well be ques- 
tioned whether any other individual 
than our insatiate Ae//wo would ever 
have dared to venture upon, would ever 
have been able to persevere through 
it. Let the reader expand his imagin- 
ation to a full conception of its extent 
and nature. In the body of the book 
there are between ninety anda hun- 
dred of the “Poets of America” from 
whose writings he has made selections, 
in some cases pretty copious, and upon 
whom he passes successively his sen- 
tence of critical judgment, implying a 
careful familiarity with all they have 
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written ! God forbid that we should be 
competent, as an appellate court of re- 
view, in all these cases to revise his 
decrees and criticise his criticisms !— 
since the possession of the proper de- 
gree of acquaintance with his subjects 
would imply the devotion of so large a 
part of the brief span of human life to 
their study, as must needs have left but 
slender opportunity for the cultivation 
of any other. We therefore make the 
confession without shame—nay, with 
satisfaction—that, with respect to not 
a few of them, till we saw them here 
arrayed in regimental line, we were 
innocent as the unborn child, not only 
of their “‘ Poetry,” but of the fame, yea, 
even of the very names, of the “ Poets ” 
now for the first time introduced to us. 
The more, then, the praise to Mr. Gris- 
wold, whose antiquarian ardor, and 
spirit of avaricious accumulation in the 
way of poetical treasure—disdaining not 
to gather coppers to add to the store 
already rich with ingots—have stimu- 
lated and sustained him through so 
tedious a toil—* Multa tulit, fecitque 
puer, sudavit et alsit !” 

In justice to our indefatigable col- 


lector, we will give the muster-roll of 


this regimental array he has thus re- 
cruited, and which it is ours to review. 
Omitting all the ante-revolutionary 
names which he enumerates in the 
Historical Introduction prefixed to the 
work, we take from Mr. Griswold’s 


table of contents the following list of 


those whom he admits to rank under 
the designation attached to the vol- 
ume :— 

Philip Freneau, John Trumbull, 
Timothy Dwight, David Humphreys, 
Joel Barlow, Richard Alsop, St. John 
Honeywood, William Cliffton, Robert 
Treat Paine, Washington Allston, 
James Kirke Paulding, Levi Frisbie, 
John Pierpont, Andrews Norton, Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Richard Henry Wilde, 
James A. Hillhouse, Charles Sprague, 
Hannah F. Gould, Carlos Wilcox, 
Henry Ware, Jr., William Cullen Bry- 
ant, John Neil, Joseph Rodman Drake, 
Maria Brooks, James Gates Percival, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, John G. C. Brai- 
nard, Samuel Griswold Goodrich, Isaac 
Clason, Lydia Huntley Sigourney, 
George W ashington Doane, William 
B. O. Peabody, Robe ort C. Sands, Gren- 
ville Mellen, George Hill, James G. 
Brooks, Albert G. Greene, William 
Leggett, Edward C. Pinckney, Ralph 


Waldo Emerson, Sumner Lincoln Fair- 
field, Rufus Dawes, Edmund D. Griffin, 
J. H. Bright, George D. Prentice, Wil- 
liam Croswell, Walter Colton, Charles 
Fenno Hoffman, Mrs. Seba Smith, N. 
P. Willis, Edward Sanford, J. O. Rock- 
well, Thomas Ward, John H. Bryant, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms, George Lunt, 
Jonathan Lawrence, Elizabeth Hall, 


Emma C. Embury, John Greenleaf 


Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Al- 
bert Pike, Park Benjamin, Willis Gay- 
lord Clark, William D. Gallagher, 
James Freeman Clarke, Elizabeth F. 
Ellett, James Aldrich, Anna Peyre 
Dinnies, Edgar A. Poe, Isaac M‘Lel- 
lan, Jr., Jones Very, Alfred B. Street, 
William H. Burleigh, William Jewett 
Pabodie, Louis Legrand Noble, C. P. 
Cranch, Henry Theodore Tuckerman, 
Epes Sargeant, Lucy Hooper, Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, James Russell Lowell, 
Amelia B. Welby, Lucretia and Mar- 
garet Davidson—ninety-two, all told ! 
He then spreads a sort of second table 
for the servants, as it were—bundling 


up together a considerable number of 


fugitive productions, under the general] 
title of ** Poems by Various Authors,” 
—luminaries of a lesser brilliane y, yet 
not wholly unworthy of the privilege 
of giving a single modest twinkle or 
two in an Appendix. We must con- 
fess that in the descending scale of our 
measurement of poetic genius, as we 
behold it become “fine by degrees 
and beautifully less,” we do not find it 


easy to discern the rule or principle of 


discrimination by which Mr. Griswold 
has been guided, in distributing the 
several names on the one side or the 
other of this broad line of distinction. 
There are certainly several among the 
more “common sort,” of the Appendix, 
who would be j ustly entitled to contest 
the right of some of the others to the 
seats above the dais which Mr. Gris- 
wold, in the omnipotence of editorial 
discretion, has seen fit to assign them. 
Were we constituted the judges of such 
a new election case, we frankly confess 
that we should be sorely puzzled in 
some instances how to decide— though 
we fear we should have to take refuge 
under the example of some of the late 
election committees in Parliament, who 
were compelled to oust the sitting 
members—but at the same time to de- 
clare the claimants equally unworthy 
of the seats. The following is the list 
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of the names composing the “under 
crust ” of the poetical pie, according to 
Mr. Griswold’s distribution of the parts 
and places :— 

Edward Everett, John Quincy 
Adams, Henry Pickering, Samuel 
Woodworth, John Shaw, Robert M. 
Reid, Katharine A. Ware, Henry Rowe 
Schooleraft, J. K. Mitchell, Elizabeth 
Townsend, R. C. Waterston, James J. 
Fields, Sarah Josepha Hale, George P. 
Morris (ah, Mr. Griswold! Mr. Gris- 
wold! wasnot this cruel, if not unjust?), 
Prosper M. Wetmore, Mrs. Lydia M. 
Child, William B. Tappan, James 
Nack, George B. Cheever, Alexander 
H. Bogart, Catharine H. Esling, John 
B. Van Schaick, Elizabeth Margaret 
Chandler, Hugh Peters, Frederick W. 
Thomas, C. G. Gamage, Horace Gree- 
ley, William H. C. Hosmer, Seba Smith, 
William Pitt Palmer, James Hall, 
Charles West Thompson, Robert M. 
Charlton, Horatio Hall, Charles W. 
Everest, George W. Patten, William 
Wallace, Mary E. Brooks, Micah P. 
Flint, William Lloyd Garrison, Otway 
Curry, Frances Sergeant Osgood, Na- 
than C. Brooks, Mrs. Laura M. Thur- 
ston, Carter Morris, Rev. George W. 
Bethune, Job Durfee, Bryan Ransom, 
Henry Carey, Mrs. Sarah Ellen Whit- 
man, Benjamin D. Winslow, C. G. 
Eastman, Ephraim Peabody, John M. 
Harney, Sarah L. P. Smith, Elizabeth 
Bogart, P. P. Coke, Julia H. Scott, Ca- 
roline M. Sawyer, W. J. Snelling, 
Lindley Murray, John Rudolph Suter- 
meister, Theodore 8S. Fay, Clement C. 
Moore, Francis 8S. Key, Joseph Hop- 
kinson. 

There is one omission, by the way, 
in Mr. Griswold’s work, which we are 
sure our readers, after exhausting their 
breath in the rehearsal of all this long 
array, will agree with us in censuring. 
It is on the title-page, and on the back 
of the cover. The alliteration of the 
name of the volume ought to have 
been carried out one step farther, and 
it should have run “ The Poets, Poetry, 
and Poetasters of America.” It is 
true that in the Preface to the Reader 
this omission is substantially supplied ; 
but this was hardly enough to give 
us that fair and public warning we 
have a right to look for on the outside 
title toa volume. In the passage of 
the preface we allude to, Mr. Griswold 
tells us, with great naiveté, that in se- 
lecting the specimens in the work, he 
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has not hampered himself by any very 
“ strict definition” of ‘“* Poetry,” but 
that he has regarded “ humorous and 
other rhythmical compositions, not 
without merit in their way, as poetry, 
though they possess but few of ats true 
elements.” And he absolves himself from 
the literary responsibility of the case, 
and hints at the necessity imposed on 
him by his contract with his publishers 
in relation to the cubic bulk of the 
projected book, by intimating that if 
he had acted on a different principle he 
“ might have experienced difficulty in 
filling so large a volume.” However, 
we have no idea of seriously finding 
fault on this ground with either the 
accomplished editor or the beautiful 
result of his labors. His remark is as 
true as it is gratifying, that “ nearly 
everything in the poetic manner pro- 
duced in this country is free from licen- 
tiousness, and harmless, if not elevating 
in its tendencies.” All the selections 
which he has admitted rise up to the 
level of a certain degree of merit ; 
many indeed constitute genuine poetry 
of a high order; and the collected 
whole makes a truly valuable volume, 
which the public ought to be glad and 
grateful to receive,—glad and grateful 
for what is given—in some instances, 
we are half tempted to add, glad and 
grateful for what is omitted. 

“« There is in all this nation hardly a 
native inhabitant of Saxon origin who 
cannot read and write,”—is an excla- 
mation of just patriotic pride in which 
Mr. Griswold indulges. We think he 
might almost have ventured to add, 
“and rhyme.” The question among 
us will not long be, who zs a “ poet,” 
but who is not ; and among all “ the 
mob of gentlemen who write with 
ease,” it will be quite refreshing to 
find anything over the age of military 
duty who has escaped the epidemic 
cacoethes, and who can declare him- 
self, on honor, innocent of all flirtation 
with the universal muse. Among the 
various passports to distinction one of 
the rarest as well as most honorable, 
it seems to us, will ere long be, that 
“he is the man who never wrote a 
verse”—and that man, we venture to 
predict, will be quickly sought out by 
a grateful people, in the retirement of 
his modest merit, and rewarded with 
at least the just tribute of a presidential 
election. 

It is really astonishing the quantity 
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of very decent verse which is poured 
forth by every day’s fresh issue of its 
fresh periodicals of all sorts—abounding 
in smooth and flowing rhyme and 
rhythm, correct | age, pretty con- 
ceits, and imagery that might pass for 
beautiful were it not all already hack- 
neyed in the service of a thousand 
bards. Any quantity of this may be 
collected every year into as large a 
volume as that before us—all rising 
up just so high and no higher—all 
intolerably tolerable. This is all very 
well, and we have no disposition to 
quarrel with its amiable authors, who 
are perfectly welcome to the flattering 
unction for their souls of fancying 
themselves possessed of “ the vision 
and the faculty divine.” They have an 
incontestable right to print it too, if 
such be the impulse of the innocent 
illusion under which they labor—for 
no one is under any obligation to read, 
at least beyond the first stanza. We 
are strenuous advocates of “ the largest 
liberty "—the liberty to write, the 
liberty to print, and the liberty to skip. 
We only remark on the fact incident- 
ally in passing,—seeing in it simply 
one of the consequences of the general 
diffusion of a certain degree of educa- 
tion; of the influence of republican 
institutions suggesting universally that 
sentiment of equality which scorns to 
shrink from what other men, named 
Milton, or Shakspeare, or Byron, or 
Shelley, or Wordsworth, or Bryant, 
have attempted and achieved ; and of 
the poetical culture which the language 
has received within the present cen- 
tury, bidding it flow more smoothly 
and easily than of old into rhythmical 
moulds and patterns, of every variety 
of shape and size. They are pretty 
little things while they last, these my- 
riad ephemera, which thus flutter into 
their harmless existence with every 
morning’s dawning beam, and fade 
again out of life and remembrance 
with the same evening’s parting ray— 
let them flutter and let them fade! 
We have no objection either to any 
curious entomologist gathering up a 
few of each kind as specimens, from 
time to time; spreading-out the filmy 
gauze of their bright little wings, and 
preserving them pressed and dried for 
immortality between the leaves of a 
book—as Mr. Griswold has done. Let 
them remain there, not only to show 
that they once existed themselves, but 


as mementos of those countless swarms 
of others just like them, though less 
fortunate in being thus caught and 
kept for the gratification of the curiosity 
of posterity. We take it for granted 
that—throwing out of view some 
dozen or half-dozen, perhaps, of the 
names above transcribed from Mr. 
Griswold’s catalogue raisonné, which 
will live by their own deathless vital- 
ity, “ for a spirit is in them ”—the im- 
mortality of this volume, or of some 
other anthological collection of the 
same kind, is all that is to be expected 
for the “ Poets and Poetry of America” 
here embodied. 

A few words in conclusion on one 
other point in Mr. Griswold’s pre- 
face. He falls into a great mis- 
take in the importance he attaches 
to what he terms “an honest and 
politic system of RECIPROCAL coPY- 
RIGHT and PROTECTION to the native 
mind,” for the encouragement of men 
of the first order of genius to devote 
themselves to authorship—especially 
in the poetical “line of business.” ‘This 
argument assumes that fewer English 
books would be printed for circulation 
in this country, if they had the benefit 
of a copyright protection, than is now 
the case, inferring that a sort of mo- 
nopoly of the home market would ac- 
crue to the benefit of the “native mind,” 
which would constitute a stimulus to 
its activity analogous to that supposed 
to reside in a protective tariff for the 
promotion of the “native manufac- 
tures.” Now we think there is little 
doubt that a much larger number 
would in that case be published, 
of the very works he would discour- 
age. Many books would then be un- 
dertaken, with the protection of copy- 
right, by the publishers whonow shrink 
from the insecurity of such enterprises, 
liable to be baffled to-morrow by the 
competition of a cheaper edition, driven 
with steam-engine velocity through the 
unresting press of their opposite neigh- 
bors. The fact, now well settled, 
that it is the best interest of all con- 
cerned, author as well as publisher, in 
the book trade, to reduce prices down 
to the minimum point of profit, would 
prevent the addition of the author's 
copyright remuneration from being 
very sensibly felt in the market price, 
to any extent sufficient to counteract 
this tendency on the other side of the 
balance. The only effect would probably 
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be to discourage the system which has 
recently grown up of the republication 
of the current popular novels of the day 
in the mammoth weeklies—a result 
which would enure rather to the benefit 
of the regular book-selling publishers, 
than either to the American author or 
the American public; while there 
can be no doubt that many books in 
England would be written for the 
American market, either chiefly, or 
conjointly with a reference to the Eng- 
lish sale; so that the competition of the 
rich and active talent of the English 
literary classes with our own would 
be rather favored and extended than 
discouraged by the operation of such a 
law. Not that we are opposed to it— 
on the contrary, on the ground of ab- 
stract justice we would rather advocate 
its passage—though neither of the two 
nations concerned has yet recognised 
the very principle, of the essential and 
perpetual right of literary property, on 
which alone can rest the clades so 
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strenuously urged for the reciprocal 
protection of international copyright. 
mem aye that principle, we must 
needs admit the inference resulting 
from it, on the ground of its abstract 
moral obligation; though we think 
that in demanding the recognition of 
the one before that of the other, its 
necessary “condition precedent,” the 
internationalists commit the mistake 
of proposing to drag forward the horse 
by the cart—at the same time that the 
American portion of them totally mis- 
take the grounds of national interest, 
and of peculiar benefit to themselves, 
on which we see them generally rest 
theirargument. This pomt, however, 
we propose to discuss more fully and 
elaborately at an early day—having for 
some time been compelled or induced, 
by theclaims of other matter for inser- 
tion in our pages, to postpone the pub- 
lication of an article prepared on the 
subject. 


THE PRINCE OF EDOM. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Kings L, chapter 11 


Tue warriors of David came down in their ire, 

And Edom was scathed ‘neath their deluge of fire, 

O’er the wrecks of its throne rolled oblivion’s dark flood, 
And the thirst of its valleys was satiate with blood. 


[ts prince, a lone outcast, an orphan distrest, 

In the palace of Egypt found refuge and rest, 

And the queen’s gentle sister, with eye like the dove, 
Became in her beauty the bride of his love. 


Yet, still a dark shade o’er his features would stray, 

Though the lute-strings thrilled soft and the banquet was gay, 
For the land of his fathers in secret he pined, 
And murmured his grief to the waves and the wind. 


“ The voice of my Country ! It haunteth my dreams ! 
[ start from my sleep, at the rush of its streams,— 
Oh monarch of Egypt !—sole friend in my woe,— 
I would see it once more,—Let me go! Let me go!” 
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‘« Would’st thou hie to the desert, and couch with the bear ? 
Or the lion disturb in his desolate lair ? 

W ould’st thou camp on the ruins, with brambles o’ergrown, 
While the blasts in their mockery respond to thy moan ? 


** Know’st thou not, that the sword of stern Joab was red, 

Till the dukes of Idumea were slaughtered and dead ? 
Know’st thou not that his vengeance relaxed not, nor stayed 
Till six moons waxed and waned, o’er the carnage he made ?” 


And the vine and the olive hewed down from each glade, 
Yet still, some pale sprouts from their roots may be seen, 


‘‘T know that our roof-trees in ashes were laid, 
And the clefts of the rock with their foliage be green. 


“‘[ know that our virgins, so stately and fair, 

Who wreathed with the pearl and the topaz their hair,— 
That our merchants, whose wealth with a monarch has vied,— 
In Phenicia and Sidon like servants abide. 


“« But roused by my trumpet, the exiles shall haste, 

From the far, foreign realms where their Jife-blood they waste ; 
From the walls of Azotus with speed they shall fly, 

And rest, like the bird, ‘neath their own native sky.” 


*O, prince of red Edom,—content thee,—be still ! 
In the treasures of Egypt partake at thy will ; 
Lo! thy wife lights thy bower with the wealth of her charms, 


And thy babe, as she names thee, leaps high in her arms. a 


“ Thou know’st from thy realm all the people have fled,— 
That the friends of thy childhood are cold with the dead, 
Every drop of thy blood from that region is reft, 

Nota voice of thy kindred to welcome thee left.” 


“ Let me go, king of Egypt, to visit my slain,— 

To weep o’er their dust, who revive not again ; 

Though nought in their courts save the lizard, should glide, 
And the bat flap his wing in their chambers of pride. 


« Yet still doth Mount Seir in his grandeur remain,— 
Still the rivers roll on, to the fathomless main,— 
Though no voice of the living should solace my woe, 
To the land of my birth,—let me go! let me go !” 
L. H.8. 


Hartford, (Conn.,) July Ath, 1842. 
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The Yeoman’s Revenge. 


THE YEOMAN’S REVENGE. 


Tue events of the following story oceur- 
red in England,about fifty years ago, the 
pring ipal } persons concerned being well 
beau to the writer. The established 
rule of fiction, when an ignoble lover is 
brought on the stage in conjunction 
with | a high-born mistress, is to com- 
pensate for his inferiority of rank by an 
inverse ratio of superiority in all the 
truer nobility of nature. If this rule 
is not strictly adhered to in this in- 
stance, it is not her fault but jhat of 
the fact. 

The sweetest creature in all Cheshire 
was young Alice B——, the pride of 
one of its proudest old families, and 
the delight of one of its happiest and 
most splendid homes. It was one of 
those families of very ancient and pure 
descent, and vast landed wealth, 
which, though not within the pale of 
the peerage, the sentiment of aristo- 
cracy of birth and blood is perhaps 
stronger than in the highest ranks of 
the latter. Her father, Sir Wilmot 
B——, wasa mighty hunter before the 
Lord—a regular, glorious old fox-chas- 
ing squire of the most thorough breed, 
such as there are but few to be found, 
lingering like last roses, at the present 
day. With the finest pack in the 
county, the places of the numerous re- 
tainers 10 bis hunting establishment 
were no sinecures ; and a week rarely 
passed that the Hall did not ring from 
foundation to roof-tree with the loud 
and long revelry that wound up the 
sports and fatigues of a hard day’s 
hunt. 

Next to the chace, his second passion 
was his beautiful and lovely child. 
He could never tolerate her absence 
from his side or sight for many hours 
at a time; so that from her earliest 
years he had so trained her up toa 
participation with him in the sports of 
the field, that there were few better 
shots or bolder riders in all the country 
round than the fair young girl, who, un- 
der all other circumstances, was every- 
thing that was delicate, feminine, and 
refined, in womanly sweetness and 
loveliness. She had never breathed 
any other atmosphere than one of 
idolatry and happiness. The early 

¢ death of her mother had been the only 


grief she had known. She had an in- 
dependence of character and of habits 
amounting sometimes to a wild wilful- 
ness, Which was almost her sole ima- 
ginable fault, and to a proud contempt 
for the opinion of the world, which was 
the most threatening danger that 
seemed toawait her in life. Romantic, 
generous to a weakness, with a deep 
and impetuous tide of affections, not 
only was there no sacrifice of which 
she was incapable in obedience to the 
impulses of any noble passion, but she 
would be rather likely to find a plea- 
sure in such a sacrifice proportioned to 
its magnitude, and to the high disin- 
terestedness of her own efforts in 
making it. 

She had a brother, about two years 
older than herself, who was at Cam- 
bridge—a young man ofa less high and 
noble natural mould than Alice— 
proud and passionate, yet withal affee- 
tionate and not ungenerous, though 
ame with a morbid jealousy of 
1is family dignity, as also of his sister’s 
charms and claims to the most splendid 
rank and distinction in society, when- 
ever she should condescend to bestow 
the priceless treasure of her heart upon 
any of the applicants who had thronged 
to aspire to her hand. A very respect- 
able old maiden aunt, the baronei’s 
only sister, as stiff as buckram in a 
straight-lacing of etiquette and pro- 
priety, though kind-hearted and sim- 
ple, completed the family at the Hall. 

But there was another person whose 
intimacy made him almost an inmate 
there, though occupying a peculiar 
and somewhat equivocal relation to the 
family. Itwas a young farmer, whose 
property, very considerable in extent, 
and held in his family for many gene- 
rations, adjoined the B estates, 
the successive owners of which had 
frequently in vain attempted to pur- 
chase the former, but had always met 
with a peremptory refusal. The Flet- 
cher farm happened to occupy a situa- 
tion in which it seemed a very incon- 
venient intrusion on the completeness 
and symmetry of the lands surrounding 
the Hall. Whether from this cause, 
or from any other, a certain ill feeling 
seemed to have subsisted for two or 
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three generations between the great 
people of the Hall and the yeoman fa- 
mily of the farmstead. In another 
way, the latter, themselves at the head 
of their own class in the country round, 
were probably not less proud than the 
former—toward whom, from the im- 
measurable social distance that sepa- 
rated them, they looked up with a 
kind of envious though hopeless jea- 
lousy, which was almost a family 
hostility, angry and even bitter, though 
smothered and without ostensible ex- 
cuse. There had been several displays 
of ill-will between them, on some of 
the various occasions created by the 
relations of such close neighborhood ; 
and the scornful superiority with 
which the pride and power of the 
B ’s had borne down the hum- 
bler and weaker party in such collisions, 
together with the contempt with which 
the dogged independence set up by 
them was treated, had rankled down 
deep on the side of the latter. This 
had been especially the case with the 
father of the young Edward Fletcher 
above alluded to, now the present 
owner; and almost from his infancy 
the latent germs of this malignant 
poison of hereditary bad feeling had 
been planted among his earliest asso- 
ciations and impressions. 

However, no trace of their existence 
was apparent to any eye, nor indeed 
to the consciousness of the young man 
himself, at the period here referred to. 
On the contrary, notwithstanding the 
wide disparity of birth and social posi- 
tion, circumstances had brought him 
into a close intimacy at the Hall, 
which seemed to have obliterated even 
all recollection of the old feud, if so it 
may be called, of former years. About 
eight years before, he had happened, at 
great peril to his own, to save the life 
of the young heir of B , while 
swimming, by an extraordinary effort 
of courage, strength, and self-posses- 
sion, having plunged into the water 
with all the encumbrance of his clothes. 
He was then less than fourteen years 
old, being about a year the senior of 
the boy he so gallantly rescued. The 
feat was witnessed by Sir Wilmot 
himself, as also by the little Alice, who 
already, child as she was, was the fre- 
quent companion of the latter in his 
rides, herself mounted on a little pony 
specially trained for so gentle a service. 

he bold young farmer’s son, his own 








brave and handsome face glowing with 
the excitement of the moment, and his 
stout frame easily supporting his slight 
and now insensible burthen, had borne 
the boy he saved in his arms, the pallid 
face of the latter drooping upon his 
own ruddy cheek, till he delivered him 
into those of the distracted father him- 
self,—from whom, as also from the 
beautiful girl who shared all the in- 
tensity, first of despair, and then of 
rapture, that marked the moment, he 
received such demonstrations of grati- 
tude as would well have tempted and 
repaid—so felt the delighted boy—a 
hundredfold greater efforts and dan- 
gers. The consequence of this was 
that Edward Fletcher became the 
constant companion and playmate of 
George and his sister ; he was admit- 
ted to share their education, under the 
guidance of an excellent tutor and mas- 
ters, at the Hall; while from his bold- 
ness and dexterity in all the sports to 
which the life of the old baronet was 
chiefly devoted, he became the peculiar 
pet and attendant of the latter, a spe- 
cial aide-de-camp, as it were—a ser- 
vice which the youth discharged with 
the less unwillingness because, in ad- 
dition to the charms of the various 
sports themselves, it threw him more 
constantly than any other opportunities 
could have done, into the society of 
Alice, who was growing up through 
this period a perfect flower of loveli- 
ness and a perfect star of brightness. 
His own parents having been dead 
many years, he had no restriction at 
home upon the course of habit into 
which he insensibly ran, of almost 
living at the Hall. Everything went 
on smoothly and happily. In the easy 
and affectionate familiarity of the rela- 
tions in which he lived with the family, 
of which he seemed all but a member, 
his own natural pride and imperious- 
ness of temper found nothing to chafe 
or cross its grain. When George went 
to college he did not accompany him. 
Sir Wilmot never dreamed of such an 
idea; and though for George, a “ gen- 
tleman,” and the heir of B and its 
baronetey, it was proper, as a matter 
of course, he would have as soon ima- 
gined the propriety of sending a colt 
of one of Edward’s own plough-horses 
to Cambridge, as their young owner 
and destined driver. Besides “ Ned” 
was to himself an absolute indispen- 
sable—especially in George’s absence 
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—and so, nothing loth to remain in his 
present relation to the one inmate of 
the Hall who had long been all in all 
to his secret heart, Edward remained 
behind; though the proud ambition 
which was the second—perhaps the 
first—passion in his nature, made him 
a hard student at home, with the be- 
nefit of the library of the Hall, in all 
the intervals of time he could com- 
mand, from the constant round of the 
sports which were there the chief em- 
ployment of life. 

[t was, perhaps, a singular infatua- 
tion, but such was the fact, that no 
thought of alarm for the possible con- 
sequences of so close and constant an 
intercourse between so handsome and 
gallant a youth and a maiden so lovely 
in herself, and so ardent and generous 
in her own affections, ever for a mo- 
ment, seemed to cross the mind of 
either Sir Wilmot or his sister, the 
presiding personage of the Hall, so far 
as regarded the department of female 
concern and control. They would as 
readily have imagined a similar danger 
between Alice and the “ Man in the 
Moon,” as conceived the idea that the 
young yeoman, who was made a quasi 
gentleman only by the kind patronage 
of B—— Hall, and who was nowhere 
else known or recognised as anything 
more than his father and grandfather 
had been before him, would ever think 
of raising so bold an eye as to aspire to 
such a star ;—still less that the star 
could ever cast down on such an aspir- 
ation any other look than a twinkle of 
infinite contempt. However, they did 
not think of either boldness or contempt 
in the matter—they did not think 
about it at all, any more than they 
would concern themselves with specu- 
lations on the possibility of that long- 
prophesied falling of the skies, at 
which, as is well known, so many 
larks are to be caught. What would 
have been the rage of the old Baronet! 
—what the dismay of prim and stately 
Aunt Edith !—had they known that 
their Alice loved the presumptuous 
peasant with all the fervor of her ten- 
der and generous nature—that she was 
to him the object of a passion in which 
was concentrated all the fiery force of 
his high-toned and energetic character 

-nay more, that for nearly a year from 
the time to which this narrative refers, 
they had been self-betrothed to each 
other, with all the solemnity that vows 
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ean add to the sacred meeting and 
mingling of hearts. But so it was. 
How it had come to pass, I cannot 
afford the time to tell,—nor would it 
much matter if I could. 

One evening, after a morning of a 
most glorious run, in which Edward 
Fletcher had met with his frequent 
fortune of carrying off the brush, while 
Sir Wilmot had returned home with 
one of the fox’s paws in his cap, as a 
trophy and proof that he had got in at 
the death, the former made his escape, 
at an earlier hour than was often per- 
mitted, from the table at which the 
Baronet dispensed a flowing and rather 
uproarious hospitality to the hunt of 
the day. The company breaking up 
and dispersing about a couple of hours 
afterward, Sir Wilmot himself follow- 
ed him to Alice’s parlor, with a step 
steady enough, it is true, for all prac- 
tical purposes, but with the habitual 
hale and hearty ruddiness of his com- 
plexion flushed toa more than ordinary 
hue, and his faculties not quite so clear 
and distinct in their intelligence as they 
had been before breakfast, and as they 
probably would be again to-morrow 
morning. As he approached the door 
he paused a moment to listen to the 
beautiful effect of the mingling of the 
two voices of Alice and young Fletcher, 
in one of the fine old English duets 
which they often sang together. 

“ Bravo, Ned—bravo, my boy !” was 
the exclamation with which he inter- 
rupted them—with a slap on the 
shoulder of the young man, which was 
a much more energetic demonstration 
of affection than would have been at 
all agreeable to a less stout and stal- 
wart frame. “‘And as for you, you 
dear little bird, your voice is almost as 
sweet as your kiss to your foolish old 
father. Your humble servant, Ma- 
dam!” he then added, turning round to 
Madam Edith, with a bow and flourish 
of mingled gallantry and gravity which 
were highly comical. “But Ned, you 
ought to have been down there,—why, 
they unkennelled you after you had 
gone, and were off in full ery on the 
scent, with a regular tallyho! You 
ought to have been there to see how I 
stood up for you. They talked of your 
pride and your airs, and so forth, above 
your station in life, and all that sort of 
thing. But I stood up for you, that I 
did—and swore it wasall envy, because 


you got the brush which Sir Harry 
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Horn had vowed should be his, with 
that new hunter he sported this morn- 
ing,—and because you cleared so 
handsomely those five bars which 
young Lord Maurice Paget was com- 
pelled after all to get down and open 
on their hinges. ‘And I swore, too, 
what none of them could gainsay, that 
even though you weren’t a gentleman 
—and that’s only your misfortune, too, 
Ned, and no fault of yours—’egad, | 
wish you were though, Ned, ’pon my 
soul | do!—yet this I said for you, 
that you were the best shot, the best 
rider, the best trout-fisher, and the best 
swimmer, too,—havn’t forgot that, 
Ned !—no, we never forget that, do 
we, Alice ?—and altogether, except in 
blood and birth and all that, you know, 
altogether about the best fellow in 
general, in the whole county.” 

If Alice could have dared to give the 
utterance of words to the thought that 
sprang quick and warm up from her 
heart, as she listened to her father’s 
category of Edward’s manifold superi- 
orities in his eye, she could have added, 
“ the best lover.” Whoever could have 
looked down yet deeper into the darker 

elements of his character, than either 
father or daughter had done, might 
have seen that which would have 
taught them that he could become “the 
best halter’ too. 

During this speech, most cruel when 
meant to be most kind, the face of the 
young man had alternately flushed and 
faded into a deadly paleness. In her 
pain and mortification, Alice had not 
ventured even to steala glance at it. 
With a strong effort mastering the 
passion that shook his very soul, he 
commanded his voice so far as to ask, 
with a tone that strove to be calm, but 
which betrayed the futility of the 
effort even to the not very delicate ear 
of the Baronet at the present moment— 
“Your high-blooded and high-bred 
guests have done me too much honor, 
sir, in taking for their topic a humble 
farmer and farmer’s son, who claims 
to be nothing more thana Man. [re- 
gret indeed that I was not there, to 
take some slight part in such a discus- 
sion; but I should be glad to know 
who it was in particular who thus 
indulged himself in my absence ?” 

“ Nonsense, Ned,—why, they were 


most of them pretty well agreed, | 
believe ; and there wasafter all nothing 
you've any right to take offence at ; and 
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all that was ” be said, and all that 
could be said, I did say—and that 
right stoutly fe sindially, my dear 
boy. Besides it was at my table, too, 
you know—and it’s myself who told 
you—I thought you'd be glad to hear 
what I said. Pooh, pooh! there’s no- 
thing for you to quarrel about—and 
then, you know, what would you 
have? Of course, you know, you 
could not expect or ask any of them to 
fight you, or any of that sort of thing. 
But ’egad, Ned, you ought to have 
been born a gentleman, as well as a 
good fellow as you are—and what's 
more, I wish from my heart you had 
been! You and George together could 
then—by the way, Alice, I’ve gota let- 
ter from George, and he'll be here 
in three or four days, and that same 
handsome Cantab chum of his who 
was with him before, Lord Frank Fo- 
rester,—il’s you he comes tosee, Alice, 
much more than my hounds and horses ‘S, 
—ah, yesitis, you little mischief, you! 

The old gentleman ke “pt all the talk 
to himself for some time longer, and 
went on with the most perfect uncon- 
sciousness, turning the steel round and 
round, and deeper and deeper, in the 
wound he had made in the proud and 
sensitive heart of the youth before him. 
The latter seized the first moment to 
withdraw, abruptly, in a tumult of bit- 
ter and stinging feelings, which even 
the gentle whisper added by Alice to 
her good-night morn- 
ing !” had no power to assuage. 

I pass rapidly over all unessential 
details. In a long and passionate in- 
terview on the followmg morning, 
Alice was startled and grieved to ob- 
serve how deeply and even fiercely the 
soul of her lover was roused in arms by 
an occurrence so little worthy of pro- 
ducing such an effect, on a nature so 
noble and gallant as she loved to con- 
sider his. She did not dissemble the 
effect it had produced on her own mind, 
not only of pain for him, but of almost 
despair of ever obtaining her father’s 
sanction to an idea so preposterous as 
her marriage to this humble “ peas- 
ant.” In his impetuous resentment 
Edward Fletcher was strongly bent on 
making an immediate disclosure to 
him,—of claiming his daughter’s hand, 
boldly, if not even haughtily, by the 
right divine of the possession of her 
heart,—and of at once speeding the last 
extremity, when, if he should not ex- 
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tort the consent which he now panted 
for as much for pride as for love, from 
that antagonist pride which he would 
freely give life and all it could contain 
to force down to the level of his de- 
spised and insulted position, he would 
at least make one decisive trial of his 
dominion over the affections of his 
mistress; and either quaff at one 
draught the mingled bliss of triumph- 
ant revenge in triumphant love, or, if 
disappointed, casting the latter scornful- 
ly forth, surrender his heart to hate, and 
his whole faculties to the aim of com- 
passing its indulgence. She shrank 
from thus precipitating all the worst 
she apprehended. She knew the cer- 
tain consequence of such a collision be- 
tween the quick and vehement pas- 
sions of her father and the terrible 
temper she trembled to discover in her 
lover. There was one hope remain- 
ing, to which, though with dark mis- 
givings, she clung as the drowning 
mariner to a straw—George’s aid and 
influence. He owed his life to Ed- 
ward—had been the affectionate play- 
mate of his childhood and friend of his 
youth—and his own warm fondness 
for her would appeal strongly to his 
heart when he should come to know 
the extent to which her hopes and hap- 
piness were involved. 
“ We will wait for George’s return,” 
she urged with an earnestness and 
eagerness not to be resisted. ‘“ He 
knows you, as | know you, Edward, 
for what you are in yourself. He 
knows you his full equal—nay, even 
his superior in all manhood and true 
nobleness,” and her eye brightened 
proudly through her tears, as she 
placed her hand confidently in her 
lover’s; “ he loves you, t00,—he is not 
ungrate “ful, -—he will not forget that hour 
when my love for you first entered my 
heart, child as I was, through the 
avenue of my love for him,—when the 
young hero who had saved his life, 
almost at the sacrifice of his own, 
brought him to us on the bank, nearly 
beyond recovery, and looked so bright 
and beautiful to our eyes as he did it! 
He will not forget, either, that it was 
your brave and strong arm, dear Ed- 
ward, that saved my life, too, that 
terrible day when the lightning drove 
poor Rowena wild, and you prevented 
her and me from plunging down the 
Wolf Crag, only by dashing your own 
horse in between me and it, when it 
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was only a miracle that kept you from 
going over yourself! He has not for- 
gotten all this—and when I see him— 
when I tell him all—he will not have 
forgotten how dear my happiness used 
to be to him, ought to be to him still! 
Let us wait for George—he will be 
home in a few days—and he will not, 
he cannot refuse to help us, and all 
will be safe.” 

* I fear, Alice, that your own heart 
overcolors George’s feelings in regard to 
me. We have been much apart of 
late years. He has been at college, 
and in the world, in the midst of every 
influence to strengthen his natural 
pride of birth and rank. I have no 
very strong hold on his heart now—I 
saw it when he was home last—nor 
has he written me a line since he left, 
And you know he has his heart set on 
your being won over to favor the suit 
of his present friend, that Lord For- 
ester ! No, Alice—if I have little hope 
in your father, I have not much more 
in George! I have only one hope, 
dearest and sweetest, and in whom 
that hope is garnered, who knows so 
well as herself?”—and his arm en- 
circled the fair girl’s slender waist, and 
no resistance repelled the kiss accom- 
panying the look with which he seemed 
to ask what was to be his reliance on 
that hope, 

** Come what may,” was the beau- 
tiful answer of the trusting and enthu- 
siastic maiden, “ the life you saved is 
justly and rightfully yours,--when I con- 
fessed to you that my heart was yours 
also, I told you nountruth,—and when 
I added the pledge over my mother’s 
grave, I felt all the sacredness both of 
the pledge and the place; and never 
fear, Edward, that I shall be the first 
to forget it!” 

Her spirit moved over the dark and 
troubled elements of his like the wing 
of a seraph on a mission of peace. 
He was calmed, and consented to her 
counsel, though still at the bottom of 
his heart there was a dull and com- 
pressed heaving of the waves of the 
worst passions, which might yet break 
forth with a fury which he could not 
himself calculate nor perhaps restrain. 

On the third day from this morning 
the expected arrival took place. Ed- 
ward was at first shy of coming in con- 
tact with his former friend; and very 
soon found or fancied reason to feel con- 
firmed in his worst apprehensions as 
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to the relation and the sentiments with 
which he was regarded by him. 
There was a great deal of kindness, 
and a certain kind of familiarity ; but 
there was something of condescension 
in it, of conscious distinction of rank 
and social position ; altogether a some- 
thing which he felt to be very differ- 
ent from the tone and manner of his 
intercourse with his newer but more 
“noble ” friend, whom he brought with 
him from Cambridge. But he before 
long found the opportunity he sought. 
Alice detained George at home one 
morning that the Baronet rode out to 
show Lord Forester some fine coursing 
with a favorite pair of greyhounds. 
The two young men strolled together 
in the park. Edward opened the sub- 
ject with a fluttering heart, though 
abruptly and with a bold and proud 
manliness which was almost haughti- 
ness, and which would have done no 
discredit to any peer or prince in the 
realm. The other listened for a while, 
first in incredulity, then amazement, 
then pity for the insane infatuation 
which had led Edward even to admit 
within the range of his wildest fancy a 
thought so absurd as that of aspiring 
to the love of his sister—still less, to 
a hope of winning it. But when the 
whole truth came out, and he heard— 
and instinctively felt even a species of 
Jatent exultation which lent a peculiar 
emphasis and energy to the speaker’s 
language—that this insolent love had 
been not only avowed but returned, and 
sealed with a secret but sacred pledge 
of betrothal, dating back as far as nearly 
a year ago,—and that Alice’s own af- 
fections were so deeply involved in 
this plebeian and impossible union, that 
she even authorized Edward to plead 
the certain wreck of her whole happi- 
ness in life, if not her life itself, as an 
inducement to his consent and aid,—a 
deep and powerful revulsion of feeling 
swept over his heart. His astonish- 
ment kept him for some moments 
speechless, though his flushed and 
darkened countenance foreboded the 
storm that was about to break ; and, 
even before he spoke, roused as to a 
deadly conflict of antagonist passions, 
all those fierce devils of a bad and 
selfish pride, which, long undeveloped, 
had nevertheless made their home deep 
in the breast of the youth who stood 
before him, silent, with compressed 
lips and ominous eye, awaiting the 
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answer in words, already sufficiently 
given by the electric and more eloquent 
expression of looks. 

A bitter quarrel ensued. With a 
thousand words of keenest sting and of 
the most scornful bitterness, the brother 
charged the lover with a treacherous 
abuse of the privileges of hospitality ; of 
the opportunities afforded by a patron- 
izing kindness which had its origin in 
an accidental occurrence of childhood ; 
and of that confidence which was 
founded on the presumed impossibility 
of sucha return. He accused him of 
taking an unmanly and ungrateful ad- 
vantage of his position to ensnare the 
too generous and romantic feelings of 
an enthusiastic girl, whose life he had 
happened to save, for the promotion of 
an overweening ambition even if for no 
baser motive. Rejecting the idea that 
so unworthy a sentiment could possibly 
have taken any deep root in his sister’s 
heart, he repulsed with every the most 
contemptuous insult the application 
which it was Edward’s object to make, 
for his own consent, and aid to obtain 
that of hisfather. On the other hand, 
the latter met him with equal haugh- 
tiness and anger, scoffing contempt- 
uously at his pretensions of aristocratic 
superiority ; and losing sight of every 
prudential motive, as well as all com- 
mand of his temper, he repaid insult 
with insult, and scorn with scorn. 
What would have been the result of so 
fiery a collision, notwithstanding all 
the restraints, on the one hand of a con- 
scious debt of life, and on the other, of 
the fraternal relation of his antagonist 
to his mistress, cannot be known ; for 


before it had proceeded to the length of 


a blow on either side, on the very verge 
of which the altercation seemed al- 
ready to hover, the Baronet and Lord 
Forester appeared at a turn of the ave- 
nue of the park where they stood, 
riding leisurely back from their sport. 
Observing the flushed and angry coun- 
tenances of the young men and the 
violence of their manner, he spurred 
quickly up to them, and in great sur- 
prise inquired the meaning of what he 
saw. Almost beside himself with the 
exasperation both of the quarrel and 
its cause, George at once disclosed the 
whole, in the bitterest language of in- 
vective against the treachery and 
ingratitude and base presumption of 
the other. Its effect on Sir Wilmot— 
presented so suddenly—in so dark an 
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aspect—in a form caleulated most vio- 
lently to shock all his deepest preju- 
dices and to arouse all his angriest pas- 
sions—was fearful. His face purpled 
with the blood that flooded to his head 
—it was a moment of insanity—* Ser- 
pent !—Hound !” were the only words 
he could articulate,—when, denied the 
vent of language, his passion, always 
impetuous but never perhaps simi- 
larly enraged, sought that of instinct- 
ive action. Spurring his horse upon 
the youth, who stood bareheaded, with 
his arms folded across his breast, and 
without a syllable of reply to either, 
the old Baronet, in his madness, with 
the handle of a very heavy riding-whip, 
dealt him a sudden blow on the right 
temple, which, stalwart as he was in 
frame, stunned him instantly and felled 
him to the earth. When he recovered 
his consciousness, he found himself in 
the hands of the servants who had been 
left with him as he lay, and who, by 
the command of their master, had borne 
him for some distance across the park, 
(which on this side was on the edge of 
the B—— estate,) and placed him out- 
side of the lodge and wall, and of 
course beyond the limit of the domain 
from which, by this act, in addition to 
his other insults and wrongs, he was 
even forcibly ejected. Disengaging 
himself from their hands when they 
were in the act of wiping from his 
face the blood which had trickled 
down from a broad gash made on his 
forehead by Sir Wilmot’s blow, he 
made his way to his own home, his 
head whirling with a chaos of confused 
thoughts of vengeance, and all hell 
in his heart. All this had taken place, 
too, in the presence, forgotten or dis- 
regarded, both of Lord Forester and of 
the two servants by whom they were 
attended. 

A servant soon arrived from the 
Hall, bringing a variety of articles of 
sporting gear which belonged to him, 
and a prohibition against being ever 
again seen either at the Hall or within 
the B domain. 

Poor Alice, sorely as she was strick- 
en, behaved nobly and beautifully; 
developing a degree of independence 
and energy of character they were not 
prepared to find. When she was in- 
formed of what had occurred, she her- 
self reproved even her father with a 
most eloquent severity for the great 
wrong he had done, to one whose only 
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crime, besides that of saving the lives 
of both George and herself, had been 
that of loving her well, and of well 
deserving her love. She steadily re- 
fused to send him any message of re- 
jection, though she made no disclosure 
of what course she might pursue; and 
when hard pressed by her father, she 
claimed the right of being left to com- 
pose her own thoughts, so violently 
agitated and agonized by such events, 
within her own privacy; after which, 
for three days, she neither made her 
appearance among the family nor ad- 
mitted any one but her own maid to 
her room, imploring her father’s for- 
bearance and permission to indulge for 
a few days her natural desire of being 
left alone and undisturbed. 

She there formed her own resolve, 
through prayers and many tears, but 
bravely and worthily of her own right 
noble nature. She felt how heavily 
her lover had been wronged. Her 
sense of justice revolted indignantly 
against it. She felt his right to an 
atonement commensurate with the 
outrage that had been heaped upon 
him,—and that she alone could make 
it, she alone heal the deep and en- 
venomed lacerations that had been 
ploughed into his heart. Had the 
course of her father and brother been 
different, had it been less violent and less 
unjust, her own too might have been 
different; and the affections of nature 
and kin might have triumphed over 
that other love which, however strong 
in her heart, was yet of later growth 
and less deep root. But they had placed 
themselves so widely in the wrong, 
that they cast over into the opposite 
side of the balance every consideration 
of justice and right, as approved by her 
conscience, to be added to every im- 
pulse of generosity and womanly ten- 
derness, as prompted by her heart; 
and she resolved to abandon hore 
and rank, father and kin, to be the wife 
of her lowly, yet, as she deemed him, 
noble and worthy peasant lover; and 
as such' to devote her life to the com- 
pensation of all he had had to endure 
on her account and from her own blood. 
It was a hard trial both of heart and 
conscience ; yet, convincing herself, by a 
generous elevation of reasoning, that 
in the choice between conflicting du- 
ties she chose the highest and most 
truly sacred, in remaining faithful to 
the plighted troth she had given in 
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exchange for another heart, she wrote 
him the following note, which she had 
no difficulty in conveying to him 
through the agency of her devoted 
maid, to whom she did not hesitate to 
impart a full confidence of the deter- 
mination she had arrived at: 


“ If the house of B——, in their pride, 
have scorned and spurned their very pre- 
server, her gratitude, her love, and her 
faith are not forgotten by their daughter, 


“¢ ALICE.” 


When she re-appeared in the midst 
of her family, though sad and abstract- 
ed, Alice was yet calm. Her first 
words her father were a simple 
request that no allusion should be 
made to the recent occurrence, or to 
any concerned in it. Deeply grieved 
as both he and her brother were for 
her, in the midst of all the stern bitter- 
ness of their resentment against Ed- 
ward, whose conduct their deep-rooted 
prejudices of family pride permitted 
them to see only in the worst of lights, 
they willingly complied with this re- 
quest ; which, moreover, they construed 
into an acquiescence with their own 
severance of all communication with 
the low-born peasant, as they regarded 
him, who had been the cause of this 
thunderbolt which had thus fallen in 
their midst. If Alice now, for the first 
time in her life, departed from the 
transparent candor and _ truthfulness 
which had always hitherto so beauti- 
fully marked all her intercourse with 
them, if it was a fault—or, rather, 
though it was a fault, it was surely 
not “‘ the unpardonable sin.” In reply 
to her note she received the most de- 
voted protestations of gratitude, and 
an entreaty for an interview, which, 
however, must not be within the limits 
of any portion of the B domain. 
The spot he named was that at which 
he had been cast forth beyond the wall 
of the park—the hour being left to her 
to fix. There was an indescribable 
something in his letter which grated 
rather harshly on the intensely-strung 
feelings of Alice; but she complied 
with his request, and promised to be 
at the spot indicated that same night, 
at the only time at which she could 
escape the many eyes to which she 





was exposed, after the household of 


the Hall should have ietired to rest. 
Attended by her maid, supported by 


her own nobleness of spirit, and fear- 
less in her innocence and loving trust, 
she kept the promise; and gliding 


noiselessly forth, stole like a ray of 


moonlight through the deep shadows 
of the stately avenues of the park, till 
she stood at the spot appointed, and was 
folded in the tender clasp of her lover, 
now as it seemed to her a hundredfold 
dearer than he had ever been before. 
The Muse that invented history 
never meant it for such interviews. [ 
confine my narrative to its results. In 
about a month George was to become 
of age, and a great family festival 
was to commemorate the event; after 
which, on the ensuing day, it had been 
planned that they were to leave the 
Hall, fora visit to town and a continen- 
tal tour—designed chiefly for the pur- 
pose of withdrawing Alice from the 
scene of so much painful association, and 
of obliterating the impression of which 
they were as much oad as grieved 
that any trace should remain. Shenow 
consented that she would on that day 
become Edward’s wife. She was hall 
terrified still by a something in her 
lover’s manner. ‘Though vehement in 
his language and lavish in every en- 
dearment of tenderness, there seemed 
on the whole a want of a living warmth 
and truth; a dark shadow rested stil! 
evidently on his spirit; and occasional 
unguarded expressions half betrayed 
the fires of pride, revenge, and hatred, 
still pent up in his’ heart, and still 
burning to embrace the authors of his 
recent outrage, though they were her 
father and her brother, in some fierce 
and consuming vengeance. The fear 
more than once crossed her, like a cold 
shadow of death, that there was more 
of pride than love in the passion he 
pleaded,—that his heart was more 
earnestly bent on the punishment and 
humiliation of her house through her 


means, than on the possession of herself 


for herself alone. His protestations, 
however, re-assured her, aided as they 
were by the trusting impulses of her 
own sweet and generous nature ; and 
they at length parted, not to meet 
again till the appointed hour on the 
morning of the day when she was to 
be received in a chaise which should 
await her in this very spot, and con- 
vey them to a church in a parish about 
twenty miles distant, where he would 
have every arrangement complete to 
take her, by the highest law of God 
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and man, under the protection of that 
relation paramount to any right or 
claim of parent or kindred. In the 
meantime, he was to absent himself 
from the county, both to avoid the 
chance of any rencounter with Sir 
Wilmot or George, and also to pre- 
clude the formation of any suspicion, 
and to favor the course she ete 
pursued at the Hall, of simple silence 
in relation to him. And so they part- 
ed. She was wrong perhaps; but if 
so, she was, or at least believed herself 
to be, generously and magnanimously 
wrong. 

[ hurry over the concluding incidents 
of my story. The appointed day came 
round, and grand preparations were 
made at the Hall for its celebration by 
all the tenantry. All was in readiness 
also for the intended departure of the 
family on the following day—arrange- 
ments in which Alice, silent and pas- 
sive, had borne no personal part, every- 
thing being directed by Aunt Edith. 
She had requested that she might not 
be disturbed in her room, before the 
hour at which her presence would be 
required to greet the gathering of the 
guests of the day. Unobserved amidst 
the general confusion and excitement, 
she left the Hall, in her simple bonnet 
and shawl, accompanied by her maid ; 
and making her way quickly through 
the park, was in season to meet the 
chaise which drew up at the spot of 
her former meeting at the exact hour 
of the appointment, ten in the morn- 
ing., Startled and distressed not to 
find her lover in it, she would have 
hastily withdrawn had not a note been 
handed her by the driver, in Edward’s 
handwriting —stating that a cause 
which need not then be explained, com- 
pelled him to send the chaise empty 
for her and her maid; but that the 
driver was entirely to be trusted, and 
would convey her to the church where 
the marriage ceremony would be imme- 
diately performed, for which he had 
procured the license and engaged the 
attendance of the minister. Retreat 
was now too late, even if it had been 
her own desire. Stepping hastily into 
the chaise and closing its blinds, they 
were whirled rapidly off. After a ride 
of about a couple of hours, and a single 
stoppage to change horses, the chaise 
drew up at the gate of an old church- 
yard, from which a pathway led to the 
open door of the church; one of the 


prettiest of those old Gothic structures, 
small, halfcovered with ivy, and em- 
bosomed in the solemn shade of vener- 
able trees, of which there are so many 
cattered about in the most retired 
places in England. Embarrassed at 
remaining in the chaise at the gate, 
and uncertain what to do, while un- 
able to conquer a certain feeling of 
vague uneasiness in her surprise at not 
seeing Edward ready to receive her, 
she alit from the vehicle; and raising 
the latch of the old worn and decayed 
gate, they passed up the path, and 
Alice presently found herself within 
the shadow of the deep and low-arch- 
ed entrance or portico that opened into 
the main aisle of the building—when 
she was startled at the sound of a 
voice from within. Looking hastily 
in, she perceived a group of persons 
collected about the altar, at which the 
minister was standing in his white 
bands and surplice, evidently, as a 
glance revealed, performing some mar- 
riage ceremony, Which had just. been 
commenced. Not without some ap- 
prehension that a mistake had been 
committed as to the place, and conclud- 
ing that, if such was not the case, some 
other couple must have destined near- 
ly the same hour to the same purpose, 
she drew back behind the massive side 
columns of the arched doorway, great- 
ly distressed and alarmed at her posi- 
tion, yet supposing that the postillion 
by an undue speed had anticipated the 
moment calculated by her lover for het 
arrival, and expecting him momently 
to relieve her by his appearance. Un- 
der any circumstances, retreat was out 
of the question. Before this time her 
absence must have been discovered, 
and the letter she had left in her 
room for her father must have dis- 
closed the purpose though not the 
direction of her flight. It was con- 
ceived in a beautiful spirit, explain- 
ing all the grounds and motives of the 
step she had taken, and appealing 
earnestly for their forgiveness and re- 
conciliation, though she knew it was 
vain to implore their consent. A cer- 


tain vague fascination, too, perhaps of 


curiosity to hear the responses, and, 
when it should be concluded, to see 
the parties to the same ceremony she 
was herself about to take part in under 
circumstances so peculiar and painful, 
held her rooted to the spot. It was in 
vain, however, that she listened. Ut- 
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tered in the low tones usually prompt- 
ed by the solemnity of such a moment, 
the words did not reach her ear, and 
only an indistinct murmur, swelling 
vaguely through the echoing arches of 
the building, told of its progress. At 
last she caught the familiar words of 
the concluding benediction, followed 
presently by a sound of the shuffling of 
feet, and it was evident that the bridal 
company was moving down the aisle 
towards the doorway within which 
she stood. Impelled partly by an 
irresistible though indefinable curiosity, 
and partly by a sense of awkwardness 
and shame at being surprised in a si- 
tuation which seemed almost an im- 
pertinent intrusion, she moved hastily 
forth, her bonnet in the act falling half 
back from her head, and before turn- 
ing to leave the church, paused for an 
instant, almost in the midst of the 
entrance, fora glance at the advancing 
train. In that momentary pause Alice 
R—— stood fixed as a statue of mar- 
ble—and as white and cold. A glance 
revealed everything to her, and press- 
ed home—so rapid are sometimes the 
mental processes of such intense mo- 
ments—a full understanding and feel- 
ing of all its horror. The bride was a 
fair, blue-eyed young creature, looking 
upward, with a countenance all flood- 
ed with light, into the face of a tall 
and noble looking young man, who 
walked by her side with a proud step, 
and a cold brightness of triumph and 
exultation in his eye, with her still 
ungloved hand inhis. The bridegroom 
was Edward Fletcher. This is no 
fiction, but simple fact, familiar doubt- 
less to the memory of not a few still 
living. 

I should have mentioned before, 
that about half an hour after Alice’s 
departure, a letter had been placed in 
Sir Wilmot’s hands, strict injunction 
having been given by the messenger 
who brought it to the Hall, that it 
should be delivered immediately, how- 
ever the Baronet might be engaged. 
It ran as follows: 


“Mr. Edward Fletcher presents his 
compliments to Sir Wilmot B— and his 
son, and, congratulating them on the 
happy event of this day, begs leave to in- 
vite them, at the parish church of M—, at 
the hour of noon of this morning, to a wed- 
ding, from which, notwithstanding the 
unpleasant circumstances under which 
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he last parted from them, he should great- 
ly regret their absence. To save Sir 
Wilmot the delay and trouble of seeking 
Miss Alice, he would inform him, that 
she has preferred to precede them, having 
taken a chaise furnished by Mr. Fletcher, 
in the lane by the eastern gate of the 
park; a spot marked by two previous 
events, namely, his kind ejection by the 
hands of Sir Wilmot’s grooms when in a 
state of insensibility, and a subsequent 
interview with Miss Alice three days 
thereafter—at which she did not scorn to 
promise to bestow her fair hand, with all 
the broad estates of which she is heiress 
in her mother’s right, on the humble 
farmer’s son whom her father thought 
worthy of no better return, for the lives of 
his two children, than insult, outrage, 
and a blow.” 


It is needless to describe the rage of 
Sir Wilmot and George on the perusal 
of this terrible letter. To verify it so far 
as regarded Alice—to spring on the best 
and fleetest blood that his stable afford- 
ed, ordering a servant to follow with a 
travelling carriage—was the work of 
but a few minutes. To reach the 
place to which he was so tauntingly 
invited, in time to prevent the cere- 
mony, he knew to be next to impossi- 
ble. He saw that Fletcher had so 
perfectly combined his plans, that he 
was expected to arrive only to witness 
the completion of his own humiliation, 
and the triumph of his now hated 
evemy, who would then be placed be- 
yond the reach of vengeance by the pro- 
tection of Alice as his wife. 

Sull, trusting to the chances of delay 
or hindrance, and to the speed and 
bottom of the horses they bestrode, 
they thundered over the road, follow- 
ed by a single groom, and hoped yet 
to succeed in averting the threatened 
ruin and despair. 

But to return. Alice stood, as I be- 
fore said, her face blanched to the hue 
of death, her eyes fixed in a glassy 
stare, and her whole frame as motion- 
less as though struck instantaneously 
with the frozen spell ofcatalepsy. Ed- 
ward continued to lead his bride stead- 
ily onward, though there was some 
movement of surprise at the sudden 
strangeness of this all-white apparition, 
standing in the very middle of the en- 
trance, between them and the light of 
the open sky without. The thought 
crossed the mind of most present, that 
it was some maniac that had escaped 
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from her keepers, and had been attract- 
ed by the event of the wedding and the 
open door of the church. She stirred 
not though they approached within 
two or three paces of her, when Ed- 
ward, bowing low and with a smile 
such as demons may smile, saluted 
her with—* We thank you, Miss Al- 
ice, for your kindness in coming thus, 
and all unattended, to witness our wed- 
ding, and only regret that you seem to 
have been a few minute’ too late. 
We would beg, too, the kindness of 
being suffered to pass.” 

The sound of his voice seemed to 
break the spell of the deathly trance 
which had locked her senses and ar- 
rested the currents of her life-blood. 
Gasping quick and painfully, as though 
for the breath which was leaving her, 
the red tide rushing back from the 
heart about which it seemed to have 
retreated, almost empurpled her whole 
face ;—she trembled as though about to 
sink to the earth; and able toarticulate 
ina hoarse and husky whisper only 
one word, “ Edward !”—she fell for- 
ward, and was saved from falling quite 
to the ground, on the stony flagging 
where they stood, only by being caught 
in the arms of her lover, now the hus- 
band of another bride. Without trust- 
ing himself with another glance at his 
lifeless burthen, the latter hastily plac- 
ed her in those of her maid, bidding 
her tend her for a few moments, when 
her father would arrive; and at the 
head of the bridal train, following his 
guidance, he passed as before out of the 
church. 

He reached the gate of the church- 
yard, at which was still drawn up the 
chaise into which he was about to 
hand his bride, just in time to meet 
the expected arrival of the other guests 
he had invited to this ill-omened mar- 
riage. Nothing would have induced 
hima to go before their arrival. The 
Baronet, witnessing the issuing of the 
bridal train from the porch of the 
church, with another bride hanging on 
Fletcher’s arm than the one he had 
expected to find, and seeing no appear- 
ance of Alice, was so bewildered as 
scarcely to have any distinct use of his 
faculties. He sat, without dismounting, 
at the gate, staring half vacantly at 
what he saw, till Edward addressed 
him, with a bitter mockery of polite- 
ness: 

“JT am too happy, Sir Wilmot, at the 
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favor of your presence,—too much hon- 
ored that you should have ridden so 
far and so fast to witness the wedding 
of a farmer’s son, a poor yeoman, sir, 
of England. You are perhaps disap- 
pointed, sir, in the bride—(suffer me 
to make known my sweet cousin, now 
my wife)—but I concluded to decline 
the honor of an alliance with your 
family ; and you will find Miss Alice— 
tis a pity, Sir Wilmot, that she should 
have taken the pains of coming so far 
for nothing—you will find Miss Alice 
within the church, and I fear she some- 
what needs your presence.” 

Bowing with a studiedly scornful 
courtesy, he moved forward, and placed 
his bride within the chaise, handing 
forth, at the same time, to the enraged 
old Baronet, as a token full of silent 
significance, the shawl which Alice 
had left in it. 

“Scoundrel! we will settle this ac- 
count another time!” was all that Sir 
Wilmot was able to utter, as he threw 
himself from his horse, alarmed by 
what he had heard of Aliee, and hast- 
ened forward into the church. 

“With your grey hairs,” Sir Wil- 
mot,” was the prompt reply, “1 can 
have no other account to settle than is 
now sufficiently discharged ; but if you, 
sir,” to George, “ have anything farther 
with me, either on your own account 
or that of your father, I need not ex- 
press the gratification with which I 
shall be only anxious to afford you 
every facility for such a purpose.” 

“Depend upon it, infernal villain, 
that every account with you shall be 
fully settled,” the latter answered, as 
he hastily followed his father, compa- 
ratively indifferent to any other present 
object than the care of his sister. 

Edward Fletcher bowed a courteous 
farewell to the other guests composing 
his wedding train; and without bestow- 
ing on them any explanation of all the 
strange scene they had witnessed, 
quickly entered the chaise, which, as 
before, drove rapidly off. Dark, stern, 
silent, with his eyes fixed on vacancy, 
and under a terrible reaction from the 
wild and fierce excitement under which 
he had been acting, he sat in one cor- 
ner through the whole ride, conscience- 
stricken with the sense of his own base- 
ness, his arms folded over his breast, 
and with neither word nor look for his 
hapless bride; who,a timid though affec- 
tionate little creature, cowered, fright- 
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ened, and sick at heart, by his side. It 
was not till they arrived at his home that 
a syllable was interchanged between 
them. As he then turned, after him- 
self alighting, to assist her from the 
chaise, she gave a slight scream, and 
shrinking back, exclaimed, “Ah! 
there’s blood on you !—on your bosom! 
—on your hand !” 

Edward Fletcher then himself for 
ihe first time perceived red spots on 
the whiteness of one of his gloves, and 
more of the same crimson horror on his 
bridal vestj—and he then knew that 
Alice had burst a blood-vessel at the 
moment when she fell forward into his 
arms. We need not linger longer 
with the wretched author of so much 
wretchedness. It suffices to say, that 
when he that night crossed the thresh- 
old of his nuptial chamber, he had 
rather it had been the portal of hell. 

The Baronet found Alice lying inani- 
mate on the ground, supported by her 
maid, who, together with the clergy- 
man and one or two others who re- 
mained by her, was endeavoring to 
revive her. The whiteness of her dress 
was here and there fleckered with a 
light crimson stain, while the blood 
continued to ooze slowly from both her 
mouth and nostrils. I hasten to con- 
elude so melancholy a_ recollection. 
With great care and difficulty they 
were able to reach the Hall that night 
with their burthen of blighted and 
heart-broken loveliness, borne on a 
litter. The agonies of father and bro- 
ther I need not attempt to depict. 

On the followmg morning, though 
feeble and faint, she was considerably 
restored ; and, while conscious that she 
had but a few hours yet to live, was 
in full possession of her faculties. 

Supported by the pillows of her bed, 
she wrote with a trembling hand the 
following lines, which she sealed, and 
begged that they might be immediately 
despatched :— 5 n 


* You have taken the life yon once 
saved. Ifitis for your happiness, it is 
willingly given. EF would see you, Ed- 
ward, once more before I go. But if you 
would receive my farewell blessing yet 
from my own lips, hasten or it will be in 
vain. If not, take it by this, for yourself 
and your fair bride, from ALIcE.” 


Informing her father and brother of 
what she had done, she claimed for 


them all personal forbearance and re- 
spectful treatment for Edward when 
he should come. He came—already 
crushed in spirit, and with the tortures 
of the damned at his heart. Yet had 
he not reaped the full fruition of his 


vengeance, even beyond the measure of 


his hope or his aim ? 

His interview with her was long and 
private. Shespoke tohim as an angel 
might speak to the human wretched- 
ness and guilt which its own pure es- 
sence fled from, back to heaven, at the 
same time that it wept over it, would 
comfort, and purify it. She at last 
touched a little silver bell that lay by 
her on the white coverlet, and her 
father and George entered the room, 
and stood on the opp site side of the 
bed from that at which the miserable 
man was kneeling, his face buried in 
his hands, and his whole frame heav- 
ing with fearful sobbings to issue from 
the breast of a great strong man. 

“T bring you together, before | go,” 
the dying girl thus spoke, in a voice 
low and trembling, though sweet as 
some dim spiritual music borne faintly 
to the ear from the world on whose 
threshold she was standing, and whose 
light seemed already reflected upon the 
unearthly beauty shining on hercounte- 
nance, “I bring you here together, father 
—George—Edward—to unite you thus 
all in my last prayer and my last bless- 
ing—so that it will be a sacrilege to 
my memory and my grave Hf any fur- 
ther enmity continue between you. W ¢ 
all suffer in a common retribution—you 
all, for your evil pride and passions—I, 
for my sin in so wildly loving anything 
below my God—and most justly for 
my want of perfect truthfulness to you, 
dear father. Edward, you have acted 
awfully, but you stand now more aw- 
fully blighted than your victim ;—and 
father-—George—it was you that mad- 
dened him to it, and turned to bitter- 
ness and poison a heart which nature 
filled with all sweet and noble things 
though it had one element of evil 
which I knew not, at least in its terri- 
ble force. I do not bid you not t 
mourn me, but | would have you min- 
gle your tears and your hearts, now 
ehastened, I trust, not fruitiessly though 
so sorely. Edward, as you would 
have been to me, be to her who now 
fills the place which was to have been 
mine. Father, it is hardest to leave 
you !” She sank back exhausted 
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by the effort she had made, and the 
intensity of her own feelings. The 
sweet spell of her words, and the looks 
that gave them their eloquence, fell 
upon the hearts of her listeners with a 
power like the descent of the dove of 
the holy spirit ; and before they parted, 
at her request, and in her calm sight 
—so solemn is the sway of the pre- 
sence of death over the wildest rage of 
human passions!—so almighty the 
power of divine forgiveness and love !— 
incredible as it might almost seem, Ed- 
ward Fletcher had been locked in the 
arms of the heart-stricken father and 
the mourning brother, even as might 
be a son and a brother, by the death-bed 
of a sister, in the sympathy of a com- 
mon anguish. Blood and birth were 
forgotten now. 

She did not die till the following 
day—though she never spoke any 
more, excepta slight motion of her lips 
in an attempt to join in the services of 
the church which were performed at 
her bedside. She passed away so 
calmly and quietly, that it can be no 
better described than in the following 
lines of which I have forgotten the au- 
thor :— 


«* We watched her breathing through the 
night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As o’er her heart the waves of life 
Came heaving to and fro, 


«* And still our hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied ; 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died !”’ 


A few words will conclude all that 
remains to be told. Edward never 
came again into contact with any of 
the family at the Hall. That such a 
meeting should have been avoided by 
all was but natural. The old Baronet 
did not survive his daughter quite a 
year. All his habits broken up—his 


accustomed sports and exercise entirely 
abandoned—his home and heart now 
all desolate and dark—it is not sur- 
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prising that he sank rapidly and fa- 
tally, though he died of no particular 
disease. According to his own request, 
he was laid by her side, in the family 
vault. His son may, perhaps, survive 
still in possession of the baronetey, 
though doubtless disjoined for ever from 
the inordinate family pride which 
seemed to have made so fatal a part 
of its inheritance. Edward Fletcher 
withdrew from that part of the coun- 
try, selling the patrimony which had 
also descended to him through many 
generations. He settled in a rude 
neighborhood on the west coast of 
Ireland, within the sound of the great 
surge of the Atlantic; to whose wild and 
dark unrest he was, perhaps, attracted 
by an unconscious sympathy, such as 
often exists between the soul of man 
and the mysterious soul of nature and 
its elements. His eventual fate I do 
not know, One circumstance only I 
afterward learned respecting his future 
life. His marriage was for ever, in 
one respect, under the shadow, as it 
were, ofa curse. He had many child- 
ren, One after another they grew up 
around his board, in an outward show 
of beauty, which was their natural 
birthright. They were healthy, too, 
and they neither sickened nor died. 
Yet, whether girl or boy, no one at- 
tained the age of seven or eight years, 
before it became manifest that all this 
beauty, strength and health, were but 
the most fearful of mockeries to the 
eye and heart of the father. They were 
all pure idiots. And when he looked 
around upon the ghastly loveliness of 
the array that would encircle his board, 
he thought not of any natural physical 
laws of which they might by others be 
regarded asa terrible evidence ; but, as 
his eye rested on one after another of 
his children, he saw in each—and his 
heart sank and sickened as he saw- 
only a living and an undying monu- 
ment of the just moral retributive fruits 
of his unhallowed and vainly repented 
revenge. 
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HOME FLOWERS. 
BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


Home flowers! dear flowers! as I pause to inhale 
The perfume each zephyr hath stole, 

What loved recollections are borne on the gale, 
And sweep, with your breath, o’er my soul! 


Fair flow’rets! what spells round each bud are entwined ! 
What dreams of the past ye renew! 

As, raptured, I gaze, ’mid your rosy leaves shrined, 
Lo, memory’s mirror I view ! 


Reflected before me, in brilliant array, 
What scenes of enchantment now rise! 

Sweet scenes that have faded, as ye must decay, 
And bright as your rainbow-hued dyes. 


The time-endeared mansion, the bride’s early home, 
W hose portals joy guarded, I see ; 

The garden, where erst I delighted to roam, 
And feel ’twas an Eden to me. | 


The vine-covered arbor—mine own shaded bower— 
Rise again on my sorrowing sight! 

And with them full many a long vanished hour, 
By hope and affection made bright. 


— 


The tones that I hung on, oh! now I recall, 
And love-breathing accents I hear,— 

And gleeful-toned laughter, that shook the old hall, 
Now peals as of erst on mine ear! 





The friends by that hearth that so lovingly thronged 
Are crowding around me once more ! 

The friends! Oh, that thought! who forsook me—who wronged ! 
And where is the friendship of yore ? 


This heart’s fond affections, how ran they to waste ? 
This bosom, by whom was it torn ? 

Go, flow’rets—I linger’d your sweetness to taste, 
And now I can feel but your thorn. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM “THE REBEL CHIEFTAIN,” A MANUSCRIPT POEM. 


BY GEORGE D. STRONG. 


’Twas sunset, and the sceptered Day 
But half his golden banner furled, 
Reluctant to resign his sway, 
And leave so fair, so bright a world ; { 
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The Rebellion of Freedom. 


The sobbing waves had sunk to rest, 

Like infant on its mother’s breast, 

Beneath thy shadow, bleak Cronest ! 

The placid slumberers, gently fanned 

By fragrant breezes from the land. 

The smile how bright, the kiss how sweet, 

When summer winds and waters meet! 

And though the zephyr doth but lave 

His warm lip in the amorous wave, 

And though unto its swelling breast 

The wanderer is but briefly pressed, 

Yet have not myriad lovers sworn 

Of such fleet joys is rapture born ? 

While in one fond endearing kiss 

Is centred, at a time like this, 

A whole eternity of bliss! 

The light had paled in hall and bower— 

The virgin dew had kissed the flower— 

The dog-wood’s odorous blossoms swung 
Like snowy censers o’er the deep, 

And vines, like faithful vassals, clung 
To crag and fissure, rock and steep ; 

But though each sweet, low sound that rose 

From vale and thicket, breathed repose, 

Yet he who viewed the gathering sturm 


That lowered o’er manhood’s brow of care, 


And scanned, in many a varied form, 
The stern resolve that triumphed there, 

W ould deem some moral earthquake throe 

Was heaving in the depths below. 

The sexton’s spade slept by the tomb, 

The shutde paused upon the loom, 

The axe reposed within the wood, 

The plough-share in the furrow stood, 

Inactive lay the useless flail, 

The rusty scythe swung from the nail, 

No echo from the anvil came, 

Mute hung the millstone on its frame, 

No more the herd-boy’s whistle rang, 

But soon was heard the cymbal’s clang, 

While battle shout and cannon’s roar 

Shook the vexed earth from sea to shore. 

Fierce carnage, then, with crimson trail 

Rode like a meteor on the gale, 

And leprous wrongs, by hatred nursed, 

In lava streams of vengeance burst ! 

Then forth in dazzling streams of light 

Our Eagle standard winged its flight ! 

Where’er it waved, o’er land or sea, 

Uprose the anthems of the free, 

Till nations, awed, in wonder gazed, 

To where its spangled glories blazed ! 

They saw before its track of fire 

Systems of fraud in pangs expire, 

While bigot thrall and despot sway 

Were swept like noxious mists away ! 
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DEMOCRACY AND LITERATURE. 


Tue Literary state has always been 
represented under the form of a Re- 
public—a free Commonwealth—of all 
others the most liberal, where every 
shade of opinion was tolerated, and 
every varying creed allowed. This 
polity is not always the same, nor does 
it possess a character of permanency. 
On the contrary, its chief defect arises 
from its instability and tendency to 
ehange ; changes, sometimes, that 
threaten to destroy its primitive sim- 
plicity anc independent republicanism. 
At one epoch, it is “a fierce demo- 
cratie,” in which a number of candi- 
dates happen, at the same time, to be 
struggling for pre-eminence; at an- 
other period, it is a quiet despotism, 
under which a powerful dictator lords 
it without opposition over his rivals ; 
but in the latter case this dictator must 
be a Johnson or a Voltaire, to preserve 
his supremacy unquestioned. Itisnow 
a community of sages presiding in 
joint and harmonious dignity and power, 
like the Athenian Archons or the Ve- 
netian Council of Ten, the nominal 
head of whom, for the time being, pos- 
sesses a nominal superiority conceded 
by the rest of his associates. Again 
it sometimes approaches, though very 
rarely, the haughty pride of an aris- 
tocracy, a form it cannot long hold in 
its integrity, as the literary spirit can 
no more be confined within such nar- 
row limits, than the spirit of liberty. 
If,as we find it to have been the case 
at a few epochs, the republic ever loses 
any portion of its internal integrity and 
becomes merged in a monarchy, it 
may be noticed that its chief or king, is 
literally--by the birthright ofnature, not 
the lineage of even centuries—a king of 
men ; that his is an elective sovereignty 
like the kingdom of Poland. This is 
the only redeeming feature, which 
plainly implies, that there is no here- 
ditary line of genius royal, though 
there may be of blood royal. Intellect 


is too divine a thing to be accidentally 
transmitted, as wealth and titles are. 
We generally find the children of 
great men 
fathers. 
The spirit of Literature and the spirit 


much inferior to their 


of Democracy are one. They both che- 
rish the feeling of man by self-reliance 
and an untrammelled will ; they both 
speak to the instinctive aspirations of 
the human soul after liberty of thought 
and freedom of expression ; both recog- 
nise in a wise toleration and an intel- 
ligent self-dependence the two great 
principles of all nobility of character 
and manly achievement. Letters are 
the best advocates of principles. Phi- 
losophy, next to religion, recognising 
the demands of the Divine will, and 
acknowledging the dictates of the con- 
science as the sole source of inviolable 
authority, forms the best defence of all 
creeds,human and divine. Thus Litera- 
ture is not only the natural ally of free- 
dom, political or religious ; but it also 
affords the firmest bulwark the wit of 
man has yet devised, to protect the 
interests of freedom. It not only 
breathes a similar spirit,—it is imbued 
with the same spirit. It employs 
analogous means to reach the same 
end: in what manner and with what 
effect we shall endeavor to show. 

Of all men the author and scholar 
should come nearest to the ideal of the 
Patriot. His pursuits, his reflections, 
his feelings, his mode of life, all tend to 
that character. Every discovery he 
makes is for the benefit of his ec yuntry- 
men: every truth vigorously enunciated 
should instruct them. National honor, 
national admiration, is more eagerly 
coveted by him than a wide and undis- 
tinguishing regard. He would be loved 
by those in whose mother tongue he 
speaks or writes ; foreign nations may 
admire his writings in the gross, but 
his own countrymen alone can appre- 
ciate his individu: ality of character, and 
relish the idiomatic graces of his style. 
From the very nature of things, too, 
every true writer is an independent, 
and in some one or more particulars, in 
however low a degree, is likely to re- 


semble those two grand specimens of 


the Patriot and Independent united, 
John Milton and Oliver Cromwell. 

His circumstances, too often narrow 
and circumscribed, impress the noble 
virtues of fortitude and self-denial, the 
most efficient tutors of the genuine phi- 
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losopher. The same poverty which 
emasculates the merely elegant scholar, 
who seeks patronage instead of inde- 
pendence, imparts fresh energy to the 
conceptions, and higher aims to the 
ambition of the manly student and the 
robust thinker. The education and 
training of the scholar, moral as well 
as intellectual, are calculated to foster 
generous ideas of development, and 
an abhorrence of servility, narrowness, 


and cant. The sequestered path of 


life in which he willingly walks, at- 
tended by his immortal friends, “his 
raster and the angel death,” leads him 
to form a truer estimate of things and 

juster conception of character, than 
he ean arrive at whose whole existence 


is passed in the confusion and hurry of 


business, or spent in the breathless pur- 
suit of short-lived and inconstant 
pleasure. And, above all, the natural 
sympathy with his race, that innate 
love of his fellow creatures which every 
manly heart delights to cherish, more 
than anything else contributes to impel 
the author to stand forward as the ad- 
voeate of humanity, the friend of the 


oppressed, the defender of the rights of 


man. Thus have we seen the great 
men of all ages acting or speaking ; 
thus spoke Demosthenes and Henry— 
thus wrote Plato and Montesquieu— 
for this fought Gustavus and Wash- 
ington—for this lived Howard and 
Xavier—for this died the Christian 
martyrs, and that Sublimest of all 
Martyrs, in whose name and for whose 
name they died. 

The sincerest Christian should be the 
firmest democrat; for democracy is 
that creed which teaches peace on 
earth and good-will toward men, reve- 
rence for the innate worth of all human- 
ity,and respect for the equal divinity and 
ultimate capability of all human souls. 
its missionaries are the political high- 
priests of the ark of state, and they have 
ever been its Pretorian guard, also. 
The noble synonyme and badge of free- 
dom, has been so often perverted from 
its true meaning, to express a vicious 
unbelief and destructivism, for unbe- 
lief’s and destruction’s sake, that it is 
too often confounded with it. In its 
pure sense, an upright democrat is no 
more, but on the contrary far less, a 
time-server than a sincere believer in 
any other political creed. Democracy 
is a principle not a fashion, and hence 
appeals neither to prejudice nor passion. 








It is supported by justice and human- 
ity, two unfailing pillars. Surely, a 
rock of defence for ever. 

The moralist, the historian, and the 
poet, the three intellectual characters 
who include all others, are essentially 
democratic,--with very rare exceptions, 
which may be easily reconciled to the 
general facts. 

The sagacious moralist inculcates 
republican doctrines for obvious reasons. 
The advocate of freedom of the will, 
(as the soundest and profoundest ethical 
theorists have ever been,) must of con- 
sequence teach the doctrine of freedom 
in action—for the one doctrine leads 
naturally to the other. The free mind 
only can accept the plain precepts 
which are enforced by aregard to moral 
obligation, ‘The licentiousness, an 
incidental evil accompanying this great 
good, is merely an incidental evil, and 
comparatively infrequent. It by no 
means amounts in importance toa cause 
sufficient for the extinction of liberty. 
The freedom of the press has been 
time and again most eloquently de- 
fended on the same general grounds, 
from the Areopagitica of Milton to the 
famous speech of Lord Erskine. We 
need not therefore repeat them here. 
The highest morality appeals directly 
to conscience, and truckles not to human 
creeds, nor that self-constituted author- 
ity which is wanting in its approval. It 
asserts the right of private judgment, 
implying intelligence and candor, at the 


same time that it respects the highest of 


all authorities, the sources of all others, 
and unadulterated by any admixture 
with them, Conscience and the Holy 
Scriptures. Pure ethics is democracy 
moralized, to speak after the quaint 
fashion of our forefathers. It would 
make a man erect, calm, courageous, 
and forbearing. Its object is, by the 
practice of self-denial and of uncompro- 
mising truth, to form a manly robust- 
ness of character. 

It coincides with the purest Christian 
teaching, in striving to arouse the two 
finest and sublimest of all reliances, 
the two heart-strings of the human 
soul formed to create the most melo- 
dious music, Love and Faith; by the 
first of these, to encourage and extend 
an universal spirit of philanthropy ; by 
the last, to preserve a stedfast hope and 
sacred trust in the truth, the beauty, 
and the wisdom of God’s providence, 
and the operations of nature and for- 
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tune, guided by his unerring hand. 
This morality allows of a reasonable 
pride and a tolerant ambition: it is 
especially occupied in promoting the 
growth of the generous sympathies, 
the finest impulses of joy and grati- 
tude; in encouraging works of charity 
and affection; and, in a word, in the 
cultivation of benevolence in its purest 
forms. At the same time, it renoun- 
ces utterly all the meaner springs 


of conduct and palsies the action of 


fear. Its policy would make man bet- 
ter by making a friend and a freeman 
of him rather than a coward and a 
slave; by acts of mercy rather than by 
acts or words of harshness; by court- 
ing his good will rather than by appeal- 
ing to his dread and hatred. 


The study of history is a study of 


political importance, and which most 
effectually demonstrates the progress 
of the democratic principle. In the 
earliest ages, the people were consi- 
dered as little better than a mere rab- 
ble rout. The immense armies of the 
first devastators of the globe were com- 
posed of willing slaves or timid mer- 
cenaries. Fear was the dominant 
principle, then. As we advance to- 
wards the progress of Grecian, and 
later yet, of Roman power, we perceive 
a republican spirit growing up gradu- 
ally, which at times appeared maturing 
and about to promise the revival of a 
fabulous golden age. Brief experience 
soon, however, dispelled any such illu- 
sion, and the stately Roman no less 
than the lively Greek, ignorant of the 
true principles of Christian morality 
and individual liberty, on which alone 
democracy can rest, was found incapa- 
ble of self-government for any length 
of time. In Greece, the force of intel- 
lect served to repress a constant revo- 
lutionary tendency in the fickle popu- 
lace, who certainly wanted not infor- 
mation to become a free people: but 
in Rome, the intellectual refinements 
of Greece tended rather to emasculate 
than to invigorate a naturally stern and 
stoical people. The history of the 
middle age in Europe, is almost wholly 
taken up with the records of noble 
houses, of knights and courts, and 
bishops and earls, with their wars and 
tournaments, and councils and cru- 
sades. Feudalism prevailed, which 
resolved the whole of society into two 


classes, the patron and the follower, 
ennobling, as it were, persona! depend- 


ence by peculiar conditions, reciprocal 
rights, and mutual and generous senti- 
ments of truth and loyalty. 

After a while, a new class came to 
be considered, the wealthy mercantile 
class—the “ merchant princes” of Am- 
sterdam and Florence, of Antwerp and 
Genoa; and, in general, the middle 
classes in the Hanse towns, and the 
free Italian cities. Even at a much 
later date, and nearer to our own time, 
the middle class was, in effect, the 
predominant class in the state. But 
three great revolutions, the three revo- 
lutions of modern history, finally settled 
the question as to which power was 
to rank supreme—the English revo- 
lution, and the American and French 
revolutions. The first expelled one 
dynasty with one set of principles for 
another dynasty with another set. It 
did little for the people. The French 
revolution atiempted to do more. It 
may perhaps be said to have attempt- 
ed too much. Yet horrible as were 


the excesses it saw, still it was of 


unquestionable benefit to society and 
civilisation, if only by attracting at- 
tention to that forgotten, though 
most important class, the third estate ; 
while the revolution itself was less 
justly responsible for those excesses 
than the perpetual counter-revolution 
which was always struggling against 
it, with all the animosities of a virtual 
civil war, of which the guillotine was 
the military engine. The American 
revolution, of all revolutions the justest, 
gave independence to the first of mo- 
dern states, and put an end to foreign 
tyranny and ignorant despotism. These 
three great revolutions set in motion 
by the popular sentiment, if not led on 
directly in the first instance by the 
people, yet by their best representa- 
tives, have at last taught the world 
the simple lesson, that the people are 
the only rightful source of power—that 
government is a business delegated by 
them to their elected agents—that the 
voluntary obedience they pay to right- 
eous law, is only the reasonable tax 
incurred for surrendering the smallest 
possible portion of individual freedom 
to the general guardian of national 
freedom. 

The thorough historical student must 
therefore become a believer in demo- 
cracy. Itis the only creed which can 
be borne out by the facts of history: 
the only theory by acting on which 
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we may hope to preserve the unity 
and integrity of our own republic, and 
by means of which we may expect to 
arrive at mature glory. Weare happy 
to see the latest of the great historians, 
Jancroft (a name to be placed close to 
Ifume and Tacitus) tracing the growth 
of the democratic principle in our colo- 
nial history with nicety and profound 
research,— that principle which has 
been at work in so many countries, at 
so many different epochs, and under so 
many controlling hands. What names 
and events does it not reeall—Pericles, 
and Cesar, and Cicero; Tell, and Wal- 
lace, and Washington; Cromwell, and 
Mirabeau, and Napoleon; Emmett, and 
John Adams and Bolivar; the defence 
of the pass at Thermopyle, the Punic 
wars, the battle of Marston Moor, the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The standard authors of history, in 
English, have been most of them advo- 
cates of royalty, and defenders of the 
divine right of kings: popular oppres- 
sion, however they aim to do so, they 
cannot easily obscure, and hence their 
very caution and occasional suppres- 
sions are more effective than they 
could have anticipated, and in an op- 
posite way. The French historians, 
until of late, have been in general gos- 
sipping court writers, retailers of anec- 
dote and scandal, painters of manners, 
and not of characters. In the present 
century Guizot, Michelet, Thierry, and 
Dumas, have set their followers a 
very different example, and deserv- 
edly rank very high. For accuracy 
and judgment the Germans are beyond 
all praise, but their writers use crayons 
instead of painters’ brushes; they give 
forcible and clear outlines, but meagre 
and colorless. From all faithful chron- 
iclers we gather that history adds her 
testimony to the inherent worth of de- 
moceracy . 

The remark is often heard that poets 
should never become politicians, be- 
cause politics is a business, and a se- 
vere study besides, not a pure “ busi- 
ness of delight;” and yet we find the 
createst poets have uniformly been the 
warmest partizans, a class of men very 
unlike ordinary political hacks, yet 
still the advocates of a particular sys- 
tem, and choosing a side. We learn, 
too, that, despite of the airy charms of 
romance and the splendor of glittering 
gauds, the true poet is inherently and 
almost necessarily a republican. Of 
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this hardy constitution of intellect and 
conscientious moral sense, we find Mil- 
ton and Dante, sublime poets, sublimer 
patriots. Milton’s fellow secretary, 
Marvell, was an elegant poet and a 
true man. Even the courtly Waller 
was a parliament man, and wrote his 
noblest copy of verses on the Protector. 
Cowley, though he was a determined 
royalist, has written the most admir- 
able eulogium upon Cromwell that has 
been penned—the tribute of praise 
which even hostility could not conceal. 
An expression of republican feeling 
could hardly be looked for among the 
courtly and heartless wits of Charles’ 
days, nor hardly in those of good 
Queen Anne. In the present century 
the Muse of Liberty inspired her freest 
strains into the youthful lyres of Cole- 
ridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, who 
apostatized from their early creed in 
maturer life. Leigh Hunt affords al- 
most the sole instance of a poet be- 
coming a political martyr since the 
days of Milton and Withers. He was 
incarcerated for a supposed libel on the 
Prince Regent. Lamartine, in France, 
underwent a similar fate. The two 
noblest lyrical poets of the last half 
century, Burns and Beranger, were de- 
voted patriots: the one celebrating the 
ancient glories of his native country, 
and the other immortalizing the vic- 
tories of his favorite idol, Napoleon. 
The German Muse, in the verses of 
Korner and Schiller, breathed the sub- 
limest aspirations after Freedom, and 
a recognition of the worth of a manl 
soul. In our own country, the Ameri- 
can Wordsworth, Bryant, who has 
still not borrowed the political theory, 
if he has rivalled the poetical beauties 
of his original, has sung noble hymns 
to Liberty, that should be engraven on 
the hearts of his countrymen. And 
hardly with one exception, our writers 
of the first class, Bancroft, Channing, 
Hawthorne, &c., have not only spoken 
out freely their belief in the stability 
and integrity of the Republic, but have 
also expressed themselves plainly in 
the terms of the democratic creed. 
From American democracy much is, 
with reason, to be expected: more 
than from the ‘worn-out governments 
of the old world, and the presumptuous 
endeavors of other nations. We say 
presumptuous, because their claims are 
ill-founded. Our Revolution, the basis 
of our democracy, was established 
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upon the firmest foundation. It was 
commenced in a deliberate, though 
earnest spirit, after mature reflection, 
and with a special design. Advocated 
by cool heads and brave hearts, it was 
conducted in a spirit of intelligent zeal, 
and yet a wise moderation, and finally 
consummated with sagacity and (so 
far as we may speak of any form of 
human government) with a fair pro- 
spect of permanency. No bloody con- 
spiracies, no Bartholomew massacre, 
no Sicilian Vespers, marked its course, 
but wise counsels and eloquent oratory, 
and fields fairly fought and won. It 
had a deep meaning, it was stamped 
with a moral purpose; it was not a 
revolution in the ordinary sense of a 
change of rulers; but it was a baptism 
of a great nation, the political regener- 
ation of a great people. 


Annie. 
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Correspondent to this should be the 
character of our literature: colored by 
the rays of the fair Sun of Liberty, 
which we trust may never set !—based 
on the firm foundation of eternal just- 
ice, that cannot be moved, and wholly 
inspired by the universal sympathy of 
a nation of philanthropists. Our poets, 
unlike the sycophantic versifiers of a 
court, will chaunt the praises, not of 
the conqueror, but of the pacificator : 
our historians will paint no Reign of 
Terror, but the everlasting dominion 
of peace: our philosophic teachers 
will inculcate all those duties and 
seek to instil all those principles that 
strengthen and imvigorate the manly 
character, that support the true Christ- 
ian, and that distinguish the character 
of the genuine Patriot. 


ANNIE. 


PENCILLED IN A VOLUME OF TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Tuere’s a fairy with a dimple 

Far more cunning, far more simple, 
And a witching skill that can 
Outwitch thee, “ May Lilian.” 


There’s a flower slight and slender, 
Earthward shrinking, meek and tender, 
Which around it sweeter throws 
Bloom and perfume than the “ Rose.’ 


There’s a melancholy grace 
Faintly shading form and face 
Bright as thine, and softer yet, 
Jasmine-bowered “ Margaret.” 


There’s a sweeter mystery, 
Doubtful alway if it be 

More of earth or more divine, 
Than the shadowy “ Adeline.” 


W itchcraft, mystery and beguiling, 
Bloom and perfume, sigh and smiling, 
Who in one hath charms so many, — 
But our darling little Annie! 
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THOMAS WILSON DORR, OF RHODE ISLAND. 


(With a fine Engraving on Steel.) 


“Ve victis!”—Wo to the conquered ! 
—is as true now as when the speech 
broke from the fierce lip of the rude 
Gaul. And never is it more so, than 
when, in the civil struggles of parties, 
the cause of popular liberty sustains a 
reverse, and its supporters, by force, 
fraud, or fortune, find themselves com- 
pelled to succumb again beneath th e 
pressure of the power they have vainly 
attempted to overthrow. The defeated 
are then, always and everywhere, 
traitors, rebels, caitiffs and brigands ! 
The felon’s fate for their bodies—the 
felon’s fame for their memories ! 

This is a sad truth—and it is still 
more sad to find the spirit out of which 
it proceeds not less rife and rancorous 
among a very large portion of our own 
population, than it has ever shown 
itself in the most insolent and bitter 
ferocity of English Toryism. It is 
brought strongly to our mind when- 
ever we reflect upon the treatment 
which within the past few weeks has 
been showered upon the high-minded 
and pure-minded man, the courageous 
and patriotic gentleman, scholar, and 
democrat, with whose name—in the 
midst of all the obloquy with which 
the very air resounds—we esteem itno 
dishonor to adorn this page. 

There is said to be but one unpar- 
donable sin. So far as the affairs of 
this world are concerned, it is true,— 
and that sin is failure. Of this, Mr. 
Dorr has certainly been guilty. We 
are well aware that this is therefore 
precisely the proper moment at which 
every friend, whether of his principles 
or of his person, ought to turn round 
and abandon and abuse him. Now, 
though we happen to stand in this 
double relation toward him, yet, for the 
very singularity of the thing, we think 
proper to pursue a different course. 
When our intention was announced of 
inserting his engraved portrait in the 
present series of distinguished Ameri- 
can Democrats, it was because we saw 


in Mr. Dorr the representative ofa great 
and true democratic principle, to which 
it was meet and right to do honor in 
his person. The misfortunes which 
have caused him to fail in carrying that 
principle into practical effect, in no re- 
spect weakening his ide nt ification with 
at least its abstract truth, constitute no 

ufficient reason to divert us from that 
purp se. On the contrary, we are 
induced by this cause to anticipate by 
several months the Number in which 
it was originally contem pl ited to insert 
it. However disastrous the event may 
have been, the principle remains un- 
touched, and not less true and great 
than it was when it triumphed in the 
achievement of our own Revolution. 
And however disgraceful that event 
may have proved, its disgrace does not 
attach to Mr. Dorr, whose individual 
conduct—though he may have been at 
times mistaken in judgment, and de- 
ceived in his estimate of men—has in 
no single respect been wanting in cou- 
rage, firmness, disinterestedness, or de- 
votion to the cause at the head of 
which he stood. 

It may have been Alexander, Cesar, 
or Hannibal—no matter which—who 
said, that better was an army of deer 
with a lion for their chief, than an 
army of lions under command of a deer. 
There would probably be not much to 
choose between the two. ‘Withoutde- 
siring, by sucha juxtaposition ofnames, 
to convert Mr. Dorr, from his proper 
veaceful capacity of a quiet civilian 
into the military one for which he was 
probably neither meant by nature nor 
trained by art, we may yet be permit- 
ted to express our doubt whether Alex- 
ander, Cesar, or Hannibal—or all the 
“three single gentlemen rolled into 
one ”’—could have made much out of 
the greater part of the materials which 
seem to have surrounded him, in hisre- 
cent unsuccessful attempt to establish 
and maintain the Constitution of the 
State of Rhode Island. It has been 
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stated in the examination of several of 
the prisoners taken in the recent mise- 
rable affair at Chepachet, that they said 
they had been stimulated to go and 
take part in the affair by the persua- 
sions and taunts of the “girls.” We 
are glad to find that they at least in 
Rhode Island are not unworthy of their 
mothers of old, however litile credit 
their lovers may have done to the me- 
mory of the men of the past. _ It is only 
a pity that they did not go themselves 
instead of some of those they sent. 
Mr. Dorr has little else of history as- 
sociated with his name than that of his 
recent honorable though unsuccessful 
attempt. He was born in the year 1805, 
at Providence,his family being one of the 
most wealthy and “ aristocratic ” of the 
lace. His father, Sullivan Dorr, has 
or many years been an extensive man- 
ufacturer, his mills being situated 
chiefly, we believe, in the town of 
Woonsocket. He received the rudi- 
ments of his education at Exeter Acade- 
my,* in the State of New Hampshire, 
and graduated at Harvard College in 
1823; and after studying law in the 
office of the present Vice-Chancellor 
M‘Coun, in the city of New York, was 
admitted to the bar in the year 1827. 
He has since pursued the practice of 
his profession in Providence, though 
we believe with but little zeal or interest 
in it; his tastes having inclined him 
much more to the cultivation of literary 
habits and enjoyments, and to the high 
and noble fascination of politics—stu- 
died in the light of the great principles 
of that political philosophy which is 
founded on the basis of the equal rights 
of all humanity, and in reference to the 
great aim of ameliorating and elevating 
the condition of the vast suffering and 
degraded mass of mankind. Theasso- 
ciations and prejudices of his earlier 
years made him at that time a Fede- 
ralist. But at about the year 1837, the 
independent action of his own manly 





intelligence, aided by the generous bent 
of his popular sympathies, brought 
him out toa decided adhesion to the 
Democratic side of the great division 
of parties; in which faith he has ever 
since been earnest, unwavering, and 
active. The chief object to which he 
devoted himself from the outset of his 
political life, was that of overthrowing 
the antiquated and absurd anomaly of 
a government under which the people 
of that state were living—its Royal 
Charter ; founded on no basis of popular 
adoption ; which blended into one con- 
fused mass of legislative omnipotence, 
many of those different functions of gov- 
ernment which all liberal and philo- 
sophical constitutions are careful to 
distribute and to surround with checks 
and limitations ; which established an 
apportionment of representation at utter 
variance with the present nume rical dis- 
tribution of the populat ion; and under 
the operation of which, not only was 
the elective franchise confined to about 


one-third of the resident white Ameri- 


can citizens in the State, by means of 


a real estate qualification coupled with 
a primogeniture privilege, but also 
various other laws and practices existed, 
involving the most odious and disgrace- 
ful discrimination between the favored 
dignity and respectability of this domi- 
nant minority caste, and the presumed 
inferiority of the other two-thirds in 
personal worth and civil rights. Such 
was thecharacter—indisputable, undis- 
puted, in its broad facis—of the goy- 
ernment for which Mr. Dorr was ear- 
nestly bent on substituting a constitu- 
tion, in harmony with the enlarged po- 
litical science of the age, and with the 
free institutions working with entire 
success and excellence in nearly every 
other State in the Union. He was a 
member of the Assembly in the years 
1834-5-6-7, laboring zealously toward 
this end. With what chance of suc- 
cess in obtaining anything from the 





* The following anecdote is related of Mr. Dorr’s childhood, which we insert as 
illustrative of the character which years have only served to mature. In his whole 


walk and aim of life, Mr. Dorr is no less just and generous, no less warm in his sym 
pathy with the rights of humble and hard-toiling poverty, as a man, than he was as a 
boy. In theaward of some prizes at a Sunday School, we believe, the master hesitated 
between two boys whose claims were so evenly balanced that he was at a loss to de- 
cide between them ;—the one was a rich man’s son, and the other of a poor mechanic, 
« Give it to him,” was the answer of the former boy, who was young Dorr; “ he has 
the best right, as I have nothing else to do than to study as much as I please, while he 
has to work hard a good deal of his time beside.” 
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voluntary concession of the dominant 
caste, may be judged from the fact that 
the highest vote hecould get for an ex- 
tension of the suffrage was seven. 
A few years before, the efforts of Mr. 
Dutee J. Penton; in the same body, had 
obtained the votes of three. Mr. Dorr 
made an effort to organize a separate 
party for the romotion of the object in 
view, under the name of the Constitu- 
tional Party ; but in the midst of the 
violent excitements of the general poli- 
tical contest of that period, it was im- 
possible to maintain the cohesion of 
any distinct party organization ; and he 
found himself after two or three years 
compelled to abandon it—though he 
continued unremitting in his own zeal 
and personal labors in the same cause. 

We need not repeat here the narra- 
tive of the recent effort, at the head of 
which he stood, in its public aspect 
Mr. Dorr's individual part in it may be 
briefly related. Though he had long 
been the head and heart of the Suf frage 
Party in the State, yet so far was he 
from pushing himself forward for the 
post of distinction and honor under the 
constitution, as Governor, that he con- 
sented to accept it only after it had 
been offered in vain to several other of 
the prominent individuals of the party. 
And when he accepted it, it was with 
the mutual interchange of the pledge 
between himself and the leading mem- 
bers who pressed it upon him, that they 
should faithfully in all events stand by 
each other, and the principle and cause 
to which they committed themselves. 
That pledge has been as honorably re- 
deemed on the one side, by Mr. Dorr, as 
it has been shamefully broken and be- 
trayed on the other. 

The ground on which he stood in 
that capacity should be distinctly un- 
derstood by all who would pass a judg- 
ment on his conduct. It was this:— 

1. He assumed the right of the peo- 
ple, as a fundamental principle of Ame- 
rican political law, to establish a con- 
stitution for their own self-government, 
in the mode regulated by their own 
wise discretion, and without regard to 
the pleasure or displeasure of the au- 
thorities existing under the forms of 
government which it is proposed to su- 
persede. If this principle is wrong, 
then almost every existing constitution 
of this Union ought to be re-written— 
the Declaration of Independence can- 
celled—and the Revolution itself rolled 
back again, to the point at which the 


Se 


consent of the British Crown and the 
British Parliament might be obtained, 
to the initiatory steps for the organiza- 
tion of the new and independent gov- 
ernment, which our fathers believed 
they had the right, as they had the de- 
termination, to ‘establish. If this prin- 
ciple is wrong, then ought an expurgat- 
ing pen to be passed through the writ- 
ings of many of the most revered sages 
of. political science, to whom we are 
wont to look for authority and guid- 
ance, including even some who have 
never been charged with too strong a 
leaning to popular ideas and sympa- 
thies—such as a Marshall,a Jay, a 
Wilson, a Jefferson, a Madison, a 
Rawle ; and even from all future im- 
pressions of the Farewell Address of 
the Father of his Country, ought to 
be erased such a heresy as this, that 
“the basis of our political systems is 
the right of the people to make and alter 
their constitution of government.” 

2. The constitution proposed to the 
people by a publicly and freely elected 
convention, was adopted by a large 
majority of the resident white male 
American citizens above the age of 
twenty-one. This fact was declared 
by the convention on the strength of 
the returns by the officers who con- 
ducted the voting, accompanied by the 
original ballots, with the names of the 
voters inseribed. The Charter Legisla- 
ture was invited to investigate the 
genuineness and truth of this expres- 
sion of the will of the people; which 
they refused to do, on the ground of 
the illegality of the whole proceeding— 
that is to say, because it was a spon- 
taneous movement of the people them- 
selves, and not founded on the author- 
ity of the Charter government. Mr. 
Dorr and the Suffrage Party, therefore, 
having fairly satisfied themselves of 
this fundamental fact of the popular 
majority, having offered to the other 
party the means of scrutiny into its 
genuineness, and being repulsed on the 
ground of the denial of the principle of 
their movement—the principle above 
stated—assumed, most rightfully, that 
the constitution was now the true fun- 
damental organic law of the State; 
abrogating and superseding the old 
charter, which rested on no other sove- 
reignty than that by which it was ori- 
ginally granted, which had been con- 
firmed in no other mode by the people 
of Rhode Island than by passive sub- 
mission. 
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3. The election prescribed by this 
constitution for the first organization 
of its machinery having been held, and 
Mr. Dorr having been elected Governor, 
he regarded himself, as most unanswer- 
ably he was, by perfect right, and the 
highest legitimacy, as the Governor of 
the State—bound by his oath, and by 
the most sacred of duties toa people 
and to a principle, to uphold the consti- 
tution, and to carry it into practical ope- 
ration. The Constitutional Legislature 
which assembled on the third day of 
May, adjourned, after taking the proper 
initiatory steps to organize the new 
government, leaving on the Executive 
the r responsibility and duty of sustain- 
ing it against all attacks that might be 
directed against it. 

Such was the ground on which he 
stood. A great principle—a noble cause 
—himself a brave and resolute man, 
though at the same time mild, amia- 
ble, and humane; but the people of 
Rhode Island proved themselves un- 
worthy of their principle, their cause 
and their leader. The Vy have allowed 
themselves to be cowed and prostrated 
and bullied into submission, by the 
energy, activity, and resoure es of the 
minority in possession of the acting ma- 
chinery of the old government, aided by 
the moral influence of the promised in- 
tervention of the Federal Government. 
Their leader has been at his post. He 
has twice summoned them to be true 
to themselves and tohim. Though de- 
serted by them, at the moment of crisis, 
on the first oceasion, and overpowered 
by a combination of circumstances, he 
did not abandon their cause, but with- 
drew to organize other preparations for 
another attempt. He again afforded 
them a second opportunity, again rais- 
ing the standard of the constitution, and 
summoning them to rally around it. 
They againjproved faithless to it and to 
him. Full half of those who called 
the constitution into living being by 
their votes, ought to have gone up, arm- 
ed or unarmed, to that call. They did 
not come—and he had no greater relia- 
ble force at Chepachet than about 300 
men, against whom a well-armed and 
supplied force of ten times their num- 
ber were advancing, confident in their 
own strength, and in the manifest weak- 
ness and disorganization of their enemy. 
Thus situated, Governor Dorr had done 
all his duty. The people interested 
failed in theirs. To engage in a battle 


of desperation—to sacrifice the gallant 
few who might be willing to stand by 
him to that extremity, and to shed the 
blood of an equal number of their as- 
sailants—would have been as wicked as 
insane. He therefore, as any honorable, 
brave, and conscientious man must 
have done, dismissed them and with- 
drew again. The future course he may 
contemplate we have, at the date of this 
article, no means of knowing; but have 
no hesitation in declaring our confi- 
dence that it will exhibit nothing in- 
consistent with the simply true and 
just view of his charac wee we have here 
presented. Perhaps (though it might 
by many be deemed an act of Quixotie 
herois sm) he n ay be restrained from 


going back in person to Providence 


only by the martial law still most 
shamefully preva ilin there, and the 
probal ility he w ld ¢ enc unter ol per- 
sonal outrage, even if not of murder. 
Perhaps he may yet contemplate an 
appeal! to the ne ‘ongress, to test the 
comparative legality of the two govern- 
ments, the de facto government within 
the State, and the de jure government 
in exile from it. From the firmness 
and perseverance by which he is in a 
remarkable manner characterized, we 
should not be surprised if such should 
prove his purpose—even though under 
the circumstances it could not now but 
be vain and futile. But wherever he 
may be, whatever he may meditate, 
we are abundantly confident that he 
will neither by act or word disgrace 
his own past honorable career, nor dis- 
credit the eulogy which a simple sense 
of justice renders not less freely to ad- 
versity and defeat, than it would have 
done to prosperity and triumph. 

Mr. Dorr has undoubtedly committed 
some mistakes, which it is easy now 
to sean and criticize by the light of the 
event. But if he did not take posses- 
sion of the public buildings on the 3d 
of May, it was because his own views 
were overruled by the leading mem- 
bers of the Legislature then assembled. 
If he went on to Washington to en- 
deavor to relieve his party from the 
depressing moral influence exerted 
against them by the Federal Govern- 
ment, it was because he was so urged 
by his supporters, and requested by 
the vote of a large public meeting, 
that he felt compliance to be necessary 
in order to satisfy them and secure 
their support. And if he returned to 
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the abortive attempt at Chepachet— 
though contrary to the counsels of 
some of his best friends out of the State 
—it was because he received from 
great numbers of his friends within it, 
both by letter and by personal visits, 
assurances of preparation and resolu- 
tion, on the part of the people, which 
the result has proved utterly deceptive. 
If he has overrated the spirit of his 
own party and underrated that of his 
opponents, it is a mistake of ae 
for which he has to pay in failure. His 
motives, however, have been as pure 
and high as his cause has been just and 
righteous; and for the devoted self- 
sacrifice with which he has given him- 
self to it, at the cost of every personal 
interest and association of his own— 
persevering in opposition to the strong- 
est family influences, and in contempt 
of munificent offers made to induce 
him to withdraw from the State—he 
deserves, as he will not fail to receive, 
the gratitude of the people of his own 
State and the admiration of those of 
every other. And whatever measure 
of extension of suffrage Rhode Island 
is now about to receive as a boon from 
the sovereign grace of her rulers, in- 
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stead of taking it by her own voluntary 
action, as her just and natural right, 
she will owe to him. For without 
him and what he has done, even this 
imperfect and deceptive concession in- 
volved in the late call of a Convention 
by the Charter Assembly would never 
have been obtained. 

One other event in Mr. Dorr’s poli- 
tical life claims a brief allusion. When 
a member of the Assembly in 1836, he 
introduced and carried through a ve 
important bill of bank reform, whic 
so far curtailed the powers of those 
institutions—especially the right of 
priority they before enjoyed in the col- 
lection of their debts over other credit- 
ors—that it made him an object of 
great outcry and odium on the part of 
the managers and special friends of 
those institutions. A year, however, 
had scarcely elapsed before the good 
effects of the measure were realized 
by the experience of 1837, when nearly 
the whole mass of property in the State 
would have passed at once into their 
hands, but for the operation of this law, 
for which he was then well repaid by 
a general sentiment of public gratitude. 





CLAY IN THE FIELD AGAIN! 


Ves, and we are right glad of it. We 
hate ingratitude—we despise mean- 
ness—we scorm trickery—and these 
things are scarcely less disagreeable 
and offensive when we meet them in 
foe than in friend. In proportion, 
therefore, to the disgust with which 
we witnessed Mr. Clay’s treatment by 
his party, at the time of their last Pre- 
sidential nomination, is the gratifica- 
tion—ves, sincerely and truly, the real 
gratification—with which we now wit- 
ness the more grateful justice which 
they do to him, the better credit they 
do to themselves, in again adopting 
him as their candidate and their chief. 
He is the best stone they have got, and 
though their builders and cunning ar- 
chiteets rejected him before, they are 
now fain to pick him up again, in the 
hope, zealous however vain, of success 
in the object of making him the key 
of the corner. 

Clay is a fine fellow, and our Whig 
readers, and those who do not and will 


not read us because they'are Whigs, are 
welcome to all the benefit of the ad- 
mission. We have always had a con- 
siderable penchant to coquet a little 
with Clay. He is so bold, he is so 
brave, and in the political mélée he rides 
thundering along at the head of his 
host, in the van of the strife, so gallant- 
ly, and with so “ haught a crest.” Like 
the panache of Henry IV., wherever 
the fight is hottest and the blows hea- 
viest, there streams its white flutter as 
the signal to his friends of the point of 
pressure, and the direction to which 
they should follow. He is a man, 
every inch of him—worth fighting, 
worth beating. And when we hear and 
see in all directions the evidence of 
Clay in the Field Again, we repeat, as 
heartily as any of his own friends, that 
we are right glad of it! 

“ Give us light!” was the prayer of 
Ajax. Let us but see our foe, and not 
be compelled, while ourselves the aim 
of a thousand shafts, to deal about us, 
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in the dark, wild and random blows, 
which encounter no palpable and vul- 
nerable enemy on whom to tell. So it 
was with us during the last Presiden- 
tial contest. Laying aside their own 
proper and veteran leader, who was 
himeelf something, and whose name 
meant something, they seemed by the 
act almost expressly to disclaim re- 
sponsibility as a party for the positive 
and tangible principles and plans of 
which he might be taken as the repre- 
sentative. They took up candidates 
whose “ availability” consisted chiefly 
in the fact that dos were not thus 
identified with any one distinct set of 
political opinions, the fact to which 
their success was mainly due. It was 
in vain that we might argue against a 
national bank, and impute to them the 
design of reviving the dead policy of 
such an institution,—in a section of the 
Union possessing a climate uncongenial 
to that idea, we are met by vehement 
protestations that the imputation is a 
falsehood and acalumny ; as it was de- 
clared by no less eminent a person 
than General Harrison’s Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Badger, in a public ad- 
dress to a State Convention in North 
Carolina. It was in vain that we 
might impute to them a probability of 
the revival of a high-tariff policy, when 
their candidate for the Vice-Presidency 
was a man who had stood next door to 
Mr.Calhoun himself in the day of Nul- 
lification. How could even the charge 
of an intended distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands be sustained 
in all parts of the country, in the face 
of Harrison’s letter, pledging himself 
emphatically against a disturbance of 
the Compromise Act ?—evident as it 
was that without the revenue derived 
from that source the rate of duties of 
that act could not support the govern- 
ment; so that the promised mainte- 
nance of that measure necessarily in- 
volved the retention of the land fund. 
And where could we lay our fingers 
on the real responsible opinions of a 
party, which at the south, and at par- 
ticular quarters of the north, was able 
to exhibit the most satisfactory evi- 
dences of diametrically opposite sen- 
timents on such a subject as that of 
Abolition? But now all this is 
changed. They have reaped the bit- 
ter fruits of the former p: oliey, as de- 
veloped by time and Providence out of 
its very success; and they wisely 


abandon all idea of its repetition. We 
shall hear no more of conscience- 
keeping committees. There will be 
no refusals to answer for fear of self- 
crimination, when bold Harry Clay is 
under examination before the country. 
His hand will be spread out fair and 
open, and there will be no “knave” in 
reserve, hid under his sleeve. He will 
sail under no false colors, but, nailing 
his true and long-borne flag to his 
mast, he will point manfully to the 
inscription on it, under which he will 
sink or swim—* A National Bank— 
Land Distribution—and the Highest 
Tariff that can be got !” 

We hope that Mr. Clay will not 
refuse himself to the wishes of his 
friends. It may, indeed, be unkind 
of them—cruel—unmerciful—so soon 
after he has at last attained that haven 
of repose for which, as he has often 
assured the Senate and the country, he 
has so long been sighing, to force him 


forth again from the cool “ shades of 


Ashland,” to mingle again in the midst 
of the hot and dusty din of polities. It 
may be a hard and reluctant sacrifice 
of all his plans and desires, just at the 
very moment of first fruition, to yield 
to this unexpected, this unwelcome 
call from his party. Yet we appeal, 
and we are sure the appeal will not be 
in vain, to Mr. Clay’s S patriotis sm not to 
shrink from this sacrifice. In the 
name of both of the two great parties 
we call upon him for his consent to 
run again as a Presidential candidate 
—for the sake of the Whigs, as the 
easiest candidate for them to rally 
under again—for our own sake, as the 
easiest to beat. When Mr. Pickwick 
fell through the ice, he kindly yielded 
to Mr. Winkle’s entreaties, who, with- 
out venturing from the shore to his 
aid, implored him to keep himself up 
“for jus sake.” We must frankly 
confess that we do not intend to help 
him much, yet we can conscientiously 
assure Mr. Clay that we are truly 
anxious that he should be the Whig 
candidate in the coming campaign, for 
our sake, if not for his own. 

In his present position Mr. Clay 
reaps at least a full and fine triumph 
over his party, by which he was so 
shamefully treated in the last election 
—even though that may be all he will 
reap from his present nomination. The 
prodigal children have returned home, 
with tears of repentance—the deserters 
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flock back to the once betrayed and 
abandoned standard, having found 
that they had gained nothing by their 
treachery—the truant lover does 
penance for past fickleness, and be- 
seeches a renewal of the former smile. 
This is all well; Mr. Clay will not be 
too obdurate; and he is now once 
more in his proper and rightful place, 
as the acknowledged head and repre- 
sentative of his party. This is the 
second post of honor in this country— 
to be the head and representative of 
the majority in their hour of triumph 
and dominion being the first; and as 
Clay is a man who would always pre- 
fer to be the Cesar of the village than 
the second at Rome, we have no doubt 
he entertains a sense of pleasure and 
pride—and most rightfully and wor- 
thily—in the eminence of his present 
position, far greater than any inferior 
rank under any other chief could yield 
him, however it might be accompanied 
with the outward trappings of power 
or place. 

Between the two parties, Mr. Tyler 
falls to the ground like lead. In the 
course he has pursued he seems to 
have exhibited great weakness, at 
the same time with a commendable 
firmness in some respects. It is a pity 
for his fame that he did not, early in 
his administration, come out with a 
declaration of adhesion to the “ one- 
term principle,” which, coupled with 
their professed and promised ‘“ pro- 
scription of proscription,” was almost 
the sole distinctive principle which the 
W higs, as a united party, carried into 
the election. There were, on the con- 
trary, several indications which .made 
it manifest that Mr. Tyler did che- 
rish the idea of a possible re-election ; 
and the course he has pursued ever 
since, endeavoring to. organize a 
middle party for his support, between 
the opposite extremes of the two main 
bodies which divide the country, has 
resulted only in provoking suspicion of 
the disinterestedness of his motives 
on the part of all, without attaching 
to his administration any considerable 
strength from any quarter. Mr.Tyler 
might have become the candidate of 
the Democratic party for re-election. 
No statesman has ever had a more 
glorious opportunity than that afforded 
to him on his accidental accession to 
the Executive chair. There. was a 
most liberal and patriotic disposition 
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on the part of the Democracy to sustain 
him, had his course been such as to 
challenge their sympathy, and to se- 
cure their respect and confidence. 
But he fell short—far short of those 
expectations and hopes which not a 
few were well disposed to cherish of 
him, that he would at once take a 
strong and bold position on the high 
ground of Virginia principles—frown 
sternly down the whole bad set of 
measures which a bad set of men, 
placed in the possession of power by 
the most abominable of political frauds, 
were endeavoring to fasten on the 
country—and by manfully braving, 
from the outset, the worst hostility he 
had to expect from the baffled cabal 
thus deservedly punished and exas- 
perated, rally to his support, as against 
their opposition, that great mass of 
the Democracy who care far more for 
the ascendency of their principles than 
for the possession of place by their 
politicians. No, he still clung to the 
ghost of the old imposture of “* Whig 
Principles,” of which he made several 
demonstrations that went far to disgust 
the Democrats. It is true he vetoed 
the Bank Bills, but in the manner of 
the act he showed such a miserable 
want of any distinct and fixed ideas on 
the subject, and such a desire to keep 
still on the sunny side of Whig favor, 
as effectually threw the most freezing 
discouragement over any tendency of 
the Democrats to open their hearts to 
him and to identify with his person 
the cause of their principles. It is 
true, too, that he has now again given 
to the country another veto, for which 
he deserves well; yet the best that can 
be claimed for it is that he has thereby 
simply taken the sting of another bad 
measure which he ought to have vetoed 
at the last session. His course, too, in 
the Rhode Island affair, in suffering his 
mind to be swayed so weakly and so 
widely from the truth and the right, 
by the strong federal and anti-demo- 
cratic advice that stood next to his 
ear, would alone have sufficed to be 
utterly fatal to any possibility of 
awakening a friendly feeling on the 
part of the Democratic Party. His 
promise of interference with the whole 
force of the armed hand of the General 
Government, was one of the most 
flagrant acts of invasion upon the in- 
dependence of State sovereignty that 
has ever yet been perpetrated ; while it 
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was put forward on the side of a cause 
and a principle irreconcileably hostile 
to the first enue of the democratic 
political theory. To that promise, 
too, in its moral influence upon noe 
of the parties to that controversy, 

more directly to be ascribed its ate 
fying and disastrous result than to any 
other cause,—and it could never be 
forgiven to Mr. Tyler, nor forgotten in 
the account of public opinion to be 
settled with his administration. Nor 
has he gained much more credit by 
his singular course on the Apportion- 
ment Bill—a measure of high-handed 
Federal usurpation,and clearly contrary 
to the contemporaneous views and 
understanding of a majority of the ori- 
ginal parties to the compact of the 
Constitution. A statesman may enter- 
tain “‘ serious doubts” as to the con- 
stitutionality of a measure on the first 
blush of its presentation to him; but 


to remain so long in such a state of 


opinion as to be able to sign a bill only 
under protest, after so thorough and 
protracted a discussion as had taken 
place, argues a feebleness, and a want 


of all clear and manly decision of 
mind, calculated to forfeit still more of 


our respect for the head, than it can gain 
for - heart, of a President so acting. 
Mr. Tyler, then, has no chance now 
left with the Democratic party. He 
lost them, irrecoverably, while he was 
trying to maintain his foot-hold among 
the Whigs. The latter attempt proved 
as futile in its results as it was feeble 
in its mode of action. Clay would not 
tolerate the idea an mstant. Early 
perceiving the aspiration Mr. Tyler 
dared to entertain, and for the promotion 
of which the latter had the power and 
influence incident to the actual posses- 
sion of the administration, he exhibited 
his characteristic energy and prompt- 
ness in the means he adopted to drive 
him off into a hostile relation toward 
the main body of his party ;—an object 
in which he so well succeeded, that 


poor Mr. Tyler, though then guilty of 


no other serious offence against his 
party than the veto of the Bank Bills, 
and though straining every point in 
bis power to enable himself to remain 
a Whig, and retain the favor of the 


Whigs, soon found himself so abused 
by the Clay press and Clay politicians, 
and so harassed by the opposition of 
the Senate in the performance of his 
Executive duties, that a mutual exas- 
peration of the angriest character 
arose between the united body of the 
Whig leaders and himself. Nor has 
either side been sparing in the most 
candid expression of their mutual feel- 
ings ;to the signal entertainment and 
edification of the Democrats standing 
quietly by the while, and generally dis- 
pose d to regard both asnot far from right 
in their mutual opinion of each other. 

Who may be the candidate whom 
the Democratic Party will select to 
beat Mr. Clay, we neither can know, 
nor do we regard it as a point of much 
comparative importance. There are 
half a score it would be easy to name, 
among whom it would be safe enough 
that a choice should be made blindfold. 
The object of our efforts will be, less 
that a great statesman, of this name or 
of that, of this section of the Union or 
from that, should be made President, 
than that the Divorce of Bank and 
State, involved in the policy of the In- 
dependent ‘Treasury, should be consum- 
mated ; that the indirect and partial 
assumption of the State Debts by 
means of the distribution of the land 
revenue, to be replaced by custom- 
house taxation, should rescinded ; 
and that Federal Taxation—the proper 
naine for a tariff—should be kept down 
to the lowest possible point. These 
are the three main branches of the 
issue now to be contested between the 
two great parties of the country—the 
one under the guidance of Clay, and 
the other under the lead of we little 
care whom. We have now a fair 
field, and ask no favor. And if the 
American People—as we have, indeed, 
little apprehension—should — hesitate 
to decide such an issue, thus distinctly 
made up, in accordance with that en- 
lighte nment we are wont to aseribe to 
them, it is enough to say, that they 
will well deserve the infliction of the 
worst consequences to result from the 
consummation of all the measures, of 
which Mr. Clay may be regarded as 
the embodiment and expression. 
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Sivce our last Number the aspect of 


financial and commercial affairs has un- 
dergone no very material alteration. 
The general state of the country is such 
that the rapid recovery of its commer- 
cial activity might be safely looked for, 


were it not for the untoward action of 


the federal government. There are 
now no revenue laws, or, atleast, none 
the validity of which is undisputed, 
and the imports are wavering between 
free entry and high protective duties, 
affording so broad a sweep, that, in the 
extreme uncertainty which attends the 
result of the present movements at 
Washington, but few merchants are 
inclined to speculative enterprises, the 
success or ruin of which must depend 
alone upon the fortune of desperate po- 
litical partisans. The holders of those 
goods on Which a high duty is proposed 
to be levied by the advocates of pro- 
tection, are firm in their demands, and 
by no means anxious to sell. On the 
other hand, buyers and importers have 
not given up the hope of receiving 
goods on more liberal terms. ‘The in- 
fluence of these conflicting opinions, 


growing out of the state of the tariff 


question, causes all branches of trade 
to be exceedingly inert. There is no 
demand for money for business pur- 
poses, and the banking institutions con- 
tinue to find great difficulty in employ- 
ing their funds to advantage. The 
Banks of this city have more specie in 
their vaults than circulation outstand- 
ing, so that the volume of the curren- 
cy would absolutely be increased were 
the institutions to redeem their liabili- 
ties. A large proportion of the capital 
employed in banking is now idle for 
want of suitable investments; conse- 
quently the institutions have been 
obliged, some of them, to pass their 
usual dividends, and others to declare 
a reduced per centage. 

They are all making efforts, generally 
with fair success, to collect the old 
debts due them in various parts of the 
country. This process moves very 


slowly, however, in consequence of the 
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greatly reduced volume of the currency 
of the interior, which diminishes the 
means of remittance to the Atlantic 
merchants on their old indebtedness, 
as well as the availability of the Bank 
assets. The condition of the Western 
Banks has generally improved, since 
our last, with the exception of the 
Bank of Illinois, at Shawneetown, 
which has refused to resume. There 
is, therefore, now no sound bank in that 


State. One only of the New Orleans 
Banks has maintained specie pay- 
ments, viz.: the Bank of Louisiana. 


The Mechanies’ and Traders’, and the 
Union Bank, having again stopped be- 
fore the opposition of the suspended 
banks. All the others have failed, 
and their circulating bills are from 10 
to 40 per cent. discount. The Banks 
of Tennessee have agreed to resume 
on the Ist of August; also, the Miners’ 
Bank of Dubuque, Iowa. This will 
leave the following as the only States 
where an irredeemable paper currency 
is now tolerated, and in Virginia the 
Banks have held a consultation as to 
the propriety of immediate resump- 
tion, which resulted in a resolution to 
resume on the 15th of August next. 


Depreciation, 
Illinois, : ‘ 50 to 60 
Arkansas, . ‘ 50 to 75 
Alabama, . ; ‘ 35 to 40 


While thecurrency is thus purifying 
itself and approaching a sound basis, 
the productive wealth of the country is 
greatly in excess of that of any other 
period, and the elements of prosperity 
exist in greater abundance than ever. 
Agricultural products, which are the 
chief source of wealth in this country, 
exist now at the close of the year, just 
previous to the receipt of the new 
crops, in such quantities, that prices 
rule lower now in the New York mar- 
ket than for any period within ten 
years. The following is a table of the 
prices of the leading articles in the 
month of July of each year since 1833 
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PRICES OF LEADING ARTICLES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN NEW YORK, IN JULY, 
FOR TEN YEARS. 


1333. 1834. 1835. 1836. 1837. 1838. 1839, 1846. 1841. 1842 
Beef, mess, $9.50 8.75 13.00 11.00 13.00 15.00 15.50 15.75 9.50 7.69 
Pork, “ 13.75 12.75 17.00 19.00 19.00 20.00 18.00 14.00 10.00 8.00 
Cotton, 11@15 lial4 17a21 15420 8}a12 9a13 12a15 Tia11 10a12 5al0 
Flour, Western, 5.50 5.00 6.50 7.00 9.50 7.50 5.50 4.75 5.50 6.00 
Wool, Am., 42 44 50 50 52 36 37 40 42 30 


In the abundant products and low 
prices now presented by the above 
table, we have the sure indication of 
great national wealth, as well as of an 
absence of paper credits. Where those 
credits cease to be the means of pur- 
chase, only those become the possess- 
ors of the product of the farmer’s indus- 
try, who can give him an equivalent. 
All these articles enter into the cost of 
manufactured products, the prices of 
which must be proportionably reduced. 
‘The abundance and cheapness of agri- 
cultural products become, therefore, the 
cause of abundant and cheap manufac- 
tured goods. The interchange of these 
goods and produce forms the great trade 
of the country. Every canal and every 
rail-road carries the produce in one di- 
rection, and transports the goods back 
in payment. The great medium by 
which these exchanges are effected, 
are the private bills of the dealers, 
which are created in representation of 


Individual notes based on the imports, 
manufac 


“ “ ee ie 


Internal bills based on the crops, . 


Foreign bills, ° . . . 
Total business paper, : 


This amount of private paper forms 
the real credit system of the country. 
This paper in a great measure cancel- 
led itself; that is, the notes given for 
imports and manufactures in one sec- 
tion, were cancelled by the bills drawn 
against the crops on their being sent 
forward. At the close of the accounts, 
the existing balances required to be 
settled in specie, in which all this pa- 
per was payable. This paper was, 
however, seized upon and made the 
basis of the banking system. ‘Through 
the instrumentality of the banks, ac- 
commodation paper began to be mixed 
with the mass of business paper, and 
liabilities to a great extent were set 
afloat, to meet which no actual wealth 
existed. The specie, which was be- 


every bill of goods shipped, and every 
quantity of produce sent to market. 
These take the form of foreign bills of 
exchange, internal exchange, and the 
notes of all grades of dealers, coming 
between the importers and manufac- 
turers, andthe consumers. These bills 
are all based upon, and represent actual 
property, the equivalent values of 
which are all measured by the consti- 
tutional standard—gold and silver 

which is itself the product of labor, and 
therefore an actual equivalent. In 
England a stamp duty is paid on all 
similar bills, which is necessary to their 
recovery at law, consequently the 
quantity in circulation may be pretty 
nearly approximated, and was ascer- 
tained to average for five years, out- 
standing at one time, £116,000,000 or 
$580,000,000. In the United States, 
by data derived from the late census, 
these bills outstanding, or running to 
maturity, may be estimated as follows : 


, $ 125,000,000 
tures, . . 12 


5.000 000 
200 000,000 
20.000 000 


. $470,000,000 


fore equal to the wants of the commu- 
nity, no longer sufficed to represent the 
volume of paper afloat. Instead, then, 
of requiring specie in payment of these 
bills, the promises of the banks became 
substituted. An immense fictitious 
system became thus engrafted upon 
and interwoven with the regular busi- 
ness of the country, burdening it with 
most oppressive taxes for the support 
of the banking machinery by which 
the false paper was engendered and 
kept afloat. The operation now going 
forward is to sift out this false paper 
from that which represents the real 
wealth of the country, to confine bank- 
ing to this latter description, payable 
in the constitutional standard. 

We some time since gave a table of 
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the comparative cost of the paper and 
specie currencies of the United States, 
France, and Great Britain. Events 
recently transpired in London enable 
this comparative cost to be traced more 
closely. The government of England 
issued a proclamation calling in all the 
light sovereigns in exchange for those 
of standard weight, preparatory to a 
new coinage. The result of this move- 
ment exhibits in a clear and tangible 
light the economy of a specie over a 
paper currency. We refer now to the 
mere expense of keeping up the circu- 
lation, without taking into view the im- 
mense losses growing out of the dis- 
astrous revulsions incident upon the 
fluctuation of paper money. Of 50,000 
sovereigns received at the bank, 15,000 
were light—averaging about 3% per 
cent. short weight. These sovereigns 
were mostly of the coinage of 1817, 
and the average time of the circu- 
lation of the whole was computed 
at twenty years. The whole gold 
circulation being estimated at £12,- 
000,000, one half, or £6,000,000, may 
be considered as light. This would 
give a loss of 1.25 per cent. upon the 
whole amount, or £150,000 for the 
wear and tear of the gold circulation 
of the realm for twenty years, equal to 
1-16 per cent. per annum. This was 


English gold currency, 60,000,000 


[n this enormous expense of the paper 
currency to the public, consisted the 
chief source of the profits of the bank, 
and enabled it during twenty years to 
divide 8 per cent. 
$35,000,000, which dividends amount- 
ed to the enormous sum of $59,000,000! 
Of this,amount $37,333,000 were sent 
to E ngfand. This was the case with 
the United States Bank alone. The 
other bank capital in the United States 
averaged, in the twenty years from 1820 
to 1840, $251,000,000, on which 7 per 
cent. dividends were declared, making 
the enormous sum of $351,400,000 
taxes paid by the producers of this 
country to the banks for the use of their 
credits as paper money to the average 
amount of $105,000,000 per annum. 
A large proportion of this bank capital 
was fictitious. One half the remainder, 
say $100,000,000, would, if applied to 
the prosecution of productive industry, 
have been instrumental in developing 
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United States bank paper, 8,500,000 6 
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the whole loss to the nation by the 
use of a metallic currency. Let us 
now examine the cost of the paper cir- 
culation furnished by the late National 
Bank. It has been ascertained that 
the mere cost of the material to manu- 
facture paper money is 1 per cent. 
The highest circulation of the late Na- 
tional Bank was $24,000,000, which 
must have cost $240,000 to make it. 
From the creation of the bank up to 
the time when the United States gov- 
ernment dissolved partnership with 
that precious concern, its circulation 
had averaged per annum $8,500,000. 
The committee of examination at that 
time, with the concurrence of its presi- 
dent, allowed $900,000 for circulation 
worn out and lost. This for sixteen 
years was $56,250 per annum, or .66 
per cent. of the circulation. Here are 
two items of expense which are more 
than equal to that of the gold currency 
of England; but there is a far more 
important consideration. Specie gets 
into circulation in exchange for the pro- 
ducts of industry as a fair equivalent 
without extra charge; on the other 
hand, every emission of paper money 
is attended with a charge of at least 
6 per cent. We may now compare 
the expense of the two currencies for a 
period of twenty years. 
Expense per annum. 

37,500 - - 
ee) 


Expense 20 years. 
$750,000 
10,200,000 


the actual wealth of the country, to an 
extent probably equal to its own value. 
On the other hand, it has decreased the 
wealth of the country by promoting 
consumption instead of production, and 
sloth instead of industry. Burdened 
with the enormous bank tax indicated 
in the above figures, it is no wonder 
that the people have found themselves 
too poor to pay their debt, and have in 
some instances had recourse to repu- 
diation. 

We have here treated only upon the 
actual cost of the paper money. The 
ruin and distress caused by its disastrous 
fluctuations and revulsions are incal- 
culable. These effects are described 
in a parliamentary speech of Henry 
Lord Brougham, as follows :— 


“Tt is monstrous, my Lord, that any 
man or body of men, corporate or other- 
wise, should have the power of making 
money cheap or dear, at will, combining 
the office of regulator of national cur- 
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rency, with that of bankers—that they 
should be both the money-makers and 
money dealers—that they should have 
the privilege at any one period of inun- 
dating the country with an immense 
amount of paper currency, thereby sti- 
mulating speculation as well as trade, 
raising prices, and profits; and at 
another period drawing in their rags, 
screwing up all legitimate sources of 
credit, as well as capital, and thereby 
lowering prices and wages, and diminish- 
ing profits, producing a stagnation of 
trade, ruining merchants and manufac- 
turers by the hundred, and spreading 
misery and wretchedness among thou- 
sands.” 


If this was the experience of the 
eminent men of England, what must 
have been the case in this country, 
where the inherent evils of the system 
have been heightened by the most pal- 
pable charlatanry, ignorance, presump- 
tion, knavery, and fraud, on the part 
of those who have undertaken to ad- 
minister the paper currency. The 
people of the United States will not 
soon forget the monstrous delusion 
which made them look upon the late 
national bank as the great giver of 
all good, and fix their eyes upon its 
mountebank president, who, like a 
rocket, dazzled their visions for a mo- 
ment in his flight, and then exploded 
in corruption, leaving nothing in the 
darkness that succeeded but an offen- 
sive odor, which Daniel Webster mis- 
took for the “ odor of nationality.” 

The enormous cost of banking has 
been a main cause of the inability of 
many of the States to pay their debts ; 
accordingly we find that those St 1tes, 
where banking has been pushed to the 
greatest extent, are the first to dishonor 
their liabilities. Six sovereign and in- 
dependent States are now under dis- 
grace, as follows : 


Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania. 


And the territory of Florida has threat- 
ened repudiation through its executive. 
In all these States banking has been 
most encouraged, and has been attend- 
ed with the most disastrous results, 
The great and rich State of Pennsylva- 
nia has been eminently the victim of 
her banks. Her wild and speculative 
system of public improvements, which 
have cost the State near $20,000,000, 
and yield no revenue, was the result of 


her fatal connection with the late Na- 
tional Bank. ‘That institution was the 
direct agent in the negotiation of the 
stock, and its malign influence was the 
cause of their creation. The debt of 
the State is now near $40,000,000, 
nearly one-fourth of which was borrow- 
ed to pay the interest on, and the ex- 
penses of negotiating the other half. For 
a long time the State existed by borrow- 
ing money from her banks, until, in the 
winter of 1840, public opinion de ‘mand- 
ed a resumption on the part of the 
banks. To enable themselves to pay 
their own debts, it became necessary 
for the banks to cease lending money 
to the State; and pending the passage 
ofa law in the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture, compelling the banks to resume 
on the 15th of February, 1840, the 
State interest to the amount of $800,- 
000 fell due, and was not paid. At 
this moment of discredit, the insolvent 
banks came forward, and offered to 
furnish the money to the State on con- 
dition that they should be allowed a 
longer period for suspension. This 
disgraceful compact was completed, 
and the interest paid. The Pennsylva- 
nia House of Representatives instituted 
a committee to investigate whether 
any corrupt means was used by the 
Banks of that State, in 1840, to procure 
a legalized suspension of specie pay- 
ments. The chairman of that com- 
mittee reported, on the 13th of July, 
that corruption had been used, but that 
there had been no direct evidence that 
the Executive or Legislature had re- 
ceived money. The U.S. Bank alone 
was reported to have disbursed $131,400 
for corrupt purposes. Since that time 
the State has continued its payments, 
by various expedients, up to the pre- 
sent month, when the payments again 
fell due. Notwithstanding all the ex- 
perience of the past, the Legislature, 
which has been convened in extra ses- 
sion, have again neglected to levy a 
tax; but have again authorized the 
governor to borrow the money ona 6 per 
cent. stock, or to issue that stock in pay- 
ment of the State interest. This, at 
best, is but a partial payment, as the 
stock will be unavailable to the hold- 
ers. The 5 per cent. stock of Pennsy|- 
vania is selling at 32 cents on the dol- 
lar, and the State is bankrupt, although 
possessing one of the largest, richest, 
and most industrious populations in the 
Union. It is true that these people are 
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already heavily taxed, paying, accord- 
ing to a late message of the Executive, 
near $4,000,000 per annum ; of which, 
however, but $700,000 comes into the 
State Treasury—the balance being 
town and county taxes. 

We have gone thus particularly into 
the state of affairs in Pennsylvania, be- 
cause she assumed in relation to the 
late National Bank the position before 
occupied by the Federal Government ; 
and the question may be well asked, 
with this fearful w ak before us, w hat 
would have been the fate of these 
United States, had that concern been 
rechartered by Congress? What Penn- 
sylvania now is, on comparatively a 
small scale, would have been the whole 
Union, on a plan so magnificent, that 
its fall would have shaken Europe to 
its centre. The bubble, which was 
blown up to such a height on the basis 
of State credits, would have oversha- 
dowed the commercial world, backed 
by the support of the United States ; 
and when the towering mass of credits 
was sapped by the utter exhaustion of 
the country, what wide-spread and 
irretrievable ruin would not the fall 
have occasioned ? 

The state of commercial affairs 
throughout the month has been cha- 
racterized by the same degree of uncer- 
tainty as described in our last; ; and for 
the same cause, viz., the want of some 
permanent settlement of the tariff laws, 
through legislative action. The tariff 
bill, which we noticed in our last as 
likely to be vetoed, and the objeet of 
which was to extend the revenue laws 
to the first of August, has met the fate 
anticipated, and for the cause alluded 
toin our last Number. The collection of 
duties has, however, been continued 
under regulations prescribed by the 
President; not, however, without op- 
position from the merchants, who 
pay duties, under protest. The prob- 
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ability now is, that this state of 
things will exist unti! a new Congress 
shall give a more efficient action to 
federal legislation. Should the Execu- 
tive be sustained by the judiciary in his 
construction of the existing powers to 
collect revenue, the existing rate of 
duty, viz., 20 per cent. on the home 
valuation, will probably be the best, both 
for the revenue and the country, that 
could be adopted under existing cir- 
cumstances. The abundance of pro- 
duce in this country renders it neces- 
sary that a foreign market should be 
found to as great an extent as possible ; 
and to do so the return of foreign g goods 
in payment must beencouraged. The 
specie level of the currency forbids the 
idea that goods can be imported toany 
great extent under high duties. Du- 
ties levied upon the foreign cost of 
goods, when prices here are inflated by 
the action of a paper currency, do not 
much restrict trade; but duties levied 
upon the home valuation, when demand 
and supply in a specie currency alone 
govern prices, must seriously affect the 
amount of imports. It has been a fa- 
vorite notion with the advocates of a 
high tariff, and has been frequently 
laid down by Daniel Webster, that 
where one country is the principal pro- 
ducer of one article, and another a 
principal consumer of it, a duty im- 
posed by the latter would have the ef- 
fect, not of raising the price in the 
country where it was laid, but to re- 
duce it where they were produced. To 
illustrate the fallacy of this assump- 
tion, we have compiled the following 
table of three articles of import into the 
United States, from the Tretaaty re- 
turns, from 1821 to 1841, showing the 
quantity imported, the foreign cost, and 
the home value under each rate of duty. 
The value is that contained in the 
Treasury reports for the same articles 
exported, as follows :— 


UNDER THE 


HOME VALUE OF EACH ARTICLE AT 

HAMMERED IRON, HEMP. COAL. 

Cwt. Foreign Cwt. Foreign Bush, 
Duty, 5 cost. Price. 150 cost, Price. 5 Cost. Price, 
1821, 343.094 3.12 2.85 86.192 5.92 627.717 144 29 
1822, 532.805 2.94 1.25 178.503 5.97 10.00 970.828 1] 1h 26 
1823, 591.880 2.76 3.30 115.735 5.84 7.35 854.983 134 38 
1824, 126.966 2.80 3.51 94.846 5.10 7.00 764, 7 144 36 
Duty. 90 175 
1825, 192.998 3.17 4.30 76.817 5.61 722.255 154 31 
1826, 467.515 3.23 4.71 88.116 6.21 11.50 970.021 14} 27 
1827, 440.200 3.00 4.34 100.566 6.31 12.80 1.127.388 124 38 
1828, 667.849 3.20 4.42 161.604 6.65 906.200 114 38 
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Duty. 112 300 

1829, 589.638 3.19 6.50 95.195 6.83 9.20 1.272.970 t 43 
1830, 613.920 2.85 4.30 30.782 6.55 8.35 1.640.295 124 191 
1832, 763. wnt 2.55 3.01 150.739 5.95 2.043.389 104 
Duty. 200 6 

1833, 722.486 2.50 3.85 96.026 5.10 10.80 2.588.102 10}; 19 
1834, 635.698 2.75 3.10 102.211 5.30 6.00 2.005.522 94 21 
1835, 630.584 2.60 4.36 102.163 5.12 5.10 1.679.119 8% 20 
1836, 658.752 2.87 4.70 147.190 5.55 3.076.087 8} 32 
1837, 626.512 3.21 4.90 84.965 5.52 11.00 4.268.598 84 30 
1838, 426.389 2.75 4.10 81.391 6.25 3.614.320 8 27 
1839, 711.159 2.87 5.50 87.461 7.95 11.10 5.082.424 8; 26 
1840, 576.381 2.95 4.25 93.788 7.35 4.560.287 8) 24 


This presents the operation of four 
different tariffs, on two articles, the 
chief products of England, and one, 
hemp, a staple of Russia. It will be 
seen, in the case of iron, that under the 
low duty of 1816, the foreign cost of the 
article was less than that of the four 
succeeding years, when the duty was 
doubled here, and that the value ia 
this market bore the same proportion- 
ate increase. In the year 1828, 
when the high duty was expected, the 
demand for iron in England to export 
to this country before the new duty 
should be levied, increased 50 per cent., 
and apparently caused an increase in 
the foreign cost of 20 cents. This was 
the natural operation of trade, and is 
directly the reverse of the assumption 
of Daniel Webster and others. In the 
next two years of high duty, the foreign 
cost was higher than in the four years 
of low duty prior to 1825; and the 
value in the home market was reduced 
apparently by the increased supply. 
Since 1832 the duty has undergone 
biennial reductions. We have not here 
taken the influences of the paper cur- 
rencies in both countries, upon prices, 
into consideration. The article of 
hemp exhibits still more clearly the 
operations of trade, in opposition to the 


propositions of the tariff men. In the 
article of coal the price in this country 
has fluctuated in a great degree. The 
tariff has not been altered since 1825 
but the foreign cost has steadily de- 
creased, while the import has increased 
in the same proportion, the price here 
remaining nearly the same, giving evi- 
dence of the gre atly increased consump- 
tion of the article here, as well as of 
its production abroad. The import of 
iron, since 1832, has been greatly in- 
creased by the internal improvements 
of the States. ‘The iron in very many 
cases was purchased for State bonds, 
without much regard to cost. This 
operating cause will cease to act for 
the future, and the effective demand 
for foreign iron will be regulated by 
the profit that it will yield to import it, 
and the American ironmasters will 
have decidedly the advantage over 
others. A very moderate duty under 
such circumstances must be protective. 
The same influences operate upon all 
articles of import, to a greater or less 
extent. The breaking down of the 
eredit system affords of itself the most 
ample protection to manufactures, and 
to yield a revenue the rates of duty 
must be very moderate. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Poems. By Atrrep TeNNyson. 2 vols. 
12mo. Boston: William D. Ticknor, 
1842. 

We have long regretted that the exqui- 
site verse of Alfred Tennyson has been 
suffered to remain comparatively unknown 
to the American reader, for want of a pub- 
lisher who would venture on the enterprise 
of reprinting, what has been before the 
public on the other side of the Atlantic for 
nearly ten years. The same intelligent 
publisher, to whom we were indebted 4 
few months ago for the sweet sadness 
of Motherwell’s volume, has now again 
rescued the “trade” from the imputation 
of insensibility to the merits of some of 
the most beautiful poetry of the day. We 
are half inclined to place Tennyson at the 
head of that younger growth which, in 
the sacred groves of Poesy, has sprung 
up under the shadow of those towering 
monarchs of the wood, whose contem- 
poraneous greatness illustrated the past 
generation. We speak thus of the past 
generation, for although some of those 
** mighty masters of the lyre” may yet sur- 
vive, who swelled the grand chorus of Eng- 
lish song to which the first quarter of the 
present century listened enchanted, yet it 
is only as retired veterans—the emeriti of 
campaigns now historical—that they are 
reposing on their unfading laurels. True, 
the traveller still visits the home of Words- 
worth as the shrine of a pious pilgrimage, 
and the beautiful abode of Rogers as a 
museum replete with charming interest— 
and deems himself fortunate in meeting 
Moore or Campbell as the greatest of the 
lions he is anxious to see abroad—yet are 
Wordsworth, and Rogers, and Moore, and 
Campbell, as poets, quite as much of a 
day that is past, as the contemporaries 
with whom we are wont to associate them, 
Byron and Shelley, Coleridge and Scott— 
and,poor Southey, who, between the living 
and the dead, occupies now a middle place 
which is scarcely more the one than the 
other. 

A certain dim and shadowy beauty, a 
fanciful and floating grace, with a very 
tender sweetness, a delicate and refined 
purity of taste, and a melody of language 
as soft as a flute, are the chief character- 
istics of Tennyson’s poetry. Some of his 
poems on the various loveliness of young 
maidenhood, seem to have a charm almost 
as exquisite as their inspiration. But 
there is also a certain effeminacy in his 
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verse, which does not permit it to rise to 
the level of the more severe and robust 
dignity and power of that of Bryant. It 
flies on the humming-bird’s wing, suck- 
ing the sweet soul out of the loveliest 
flowers it meets, rather than on the pinion 
of the eagle which spurns the cloud and 
soars toward the sun. The present vol- 
times are a reprint of a recent new edi- 
tion published by Moxon, in London, the 
first containing the earlier poems which 
appeared in 1829 and 1832; and the 
second consisting of poems published 
now for the first time. The last exhibit 
a sensible progress in comparison with 
the former,—which are themselves in not 
a few instances amended by a judicious 
revision. ‘Tennyson has already what 
may almost be termed a “ school” of imi- 
tators—of whom, in this country, the 
most successful is Mr. Longfellow. 


The Fountain, and other Poems. By Wi1- 
t1AM CuLLEN Bryant. 12mo. pp. 100. 
New York and London: Wiley and 
Putnam. 1842, 


Another volume from Bryant — not 
much of it perhaps in bulk, but so, too, 
may it be said of diamonds. The greater 
part of these poems, we observe, including 
the one from which the volume takes its 
title, have appeared originally in the pages 
of the Democratic Review—and many of 
our readers doubtless, therefore, know 
them by heart, though we are well as- 
sured that that will constitute a recom- 
mendation, rather than a reason to deter 
them from purchasing the beautifully- 
printed volume in which they will find 
them here collected, together with a num- 
ber of others of kindred beauty, well wor- 
thy to be threaded on the same string of 
pearls. 


The Poetical Works of John Sterling. 
(First American Edition.) 12mo. pp. 
268. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 
1842, 


Mr. Griswold, who appears as the edi- 
tor of this volume, has conferred a sub- 
stantial benefit on the public by the act, 
for which, independently of his othier liter- 
ary deserts, he is entitled to its thanks. 
There is a calm contemplative depth of 
thought, and a pure tenderness of senti- 
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ment, with a classic chasteness of lan- 
guage and versification, in the poetry of the 
Rey. Mr. Sterling, (better known as the 
“ Archeus” of Blackwood,) which will 
secure for this volume many a reader who 
will return more than once to dwell upon 
the quiet and pleasant charm of its pages. 
“The Sexton’s Daughter” is one long 
strain of deep and gentle pathos, inex- 
pressibly sweet and beautiful; and seve- 
ral of the Hymns are a fit music to swell 
through the echoing temple of a devout 
heart in adoration to its God. 


The Climate of the United States, and its 
Endemic Influences. By Samven For- 
ry, M.D. 8vo. pp.380. New York: 
J. and H. G. Langley. 1842. 

Several months have now elapsed since 
the appearance of this work, during 
which period it has been noticed by nearly 
all of our periodicals, both literary and 
exclusively medical, in terms of very 
high commendation. ‘The design of the 
work,” says the writer, “ is to exhibit a 
connected view of the leading phenomena 
of our climate both physical and medical, 
comprising a condensation of all the 
author’s observations on the subject.” 
It is based chiefly on the “ Army Meteor- 
ological Register,” and the “ Statistical 
Report on the Sickness and Mortality in 
the Army of the United States,” em- 
bracing a period of twenty years, (1819 
to 1839,) both of which are the result of 
the labors of the same author. We hail 
the appearance of this volume with no 
ordinary degree of pleasure, inasmuch 
as it is the first systematic treatise on the 
climate of that great portion of the globe, 
embraced within the boundaries of the 
United States, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. Unlike all other treatises 
on the same subject, which are generally 
loosely written and made up of the most 
vague and general statements, Dr. F.’s 
deductions are based wpon precise instru- 
mental observations. The isolated facts 
relative to our climate have been care- 
fully collated by him, and their relations 
to one another and to general laws deter- 
mined. Having thus presented in Part 
First a classification of the principal phe- 
nomena of our climate, physically consid- 
ered, he traces out in Part Second the 
medical relations of these laws, thus 
establishing in both a classification of 
climates having for its basis observation ; 
and by extending his observations through 
a long series of years, and over vast 
masses of individuals, Dr. F. has dis- 
closed many important relations having 
reference to the health and disease of our 
wide-spread borders. The advantages 
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of change of climate to pulmonary and 
other invalids—a subject of the highest 
interest to every class of readers—have 
been pointed out most happily by the 
author. But as we do not feel ourselves 
competent to express an opinion upon a 
subject pertaining strictly to medical 
science, we will here make the following 
quotation from the * Seleet Medica) Li- 
brary” of Philadelphia, edited by Dr. 
John Bell:—* The present work of 
Dr. F. comes out under peculiarly im- 
posing auspices. This is just such a vo- 
lume as every physician has felt the want 
of, whether his opinion be invoked re- 
specting the effects of season or of travel 
and change of place for a common inva- 
lid, to say nothing of the eagerness and 
anxiety with which these questions are 
propounded, when the answer will direct 
the movements of a person in incipient 
consumption, or one, alas! in its last, 
and, to all others but himself, hopeless 
stage.” 

Did our space permit, we would will- 
ingly present to our readers some extracts 
bearing upon the interesting topics dis- 
eussed in this volume; such as the in- 
fluence of our ocean-lakes on our climate 
—the different laws of temperature on 
the eastern and western coasts of the 


same continent—whether the climate of 


Europe has experienced any permanent 
change since the era of the first Roman 
Emperors—whether the climate of the 
New World has been rendered milder by 
the cultivation of the soil—whether the 
region west of the Alleghanies enjoys a 
milder temperature than that to the east. 
We must conclude, however, with the 
remark that Dr. F. has brought to the 
investigation of these various points, 
great industry and method as well as 
good sense; and, that seeing the vast 
mass of information collected and digested 
into fixed results in this volume, and 
adapted, too, for genera! perusal, we take 
pleasure in commending it to our readers 
as a standard production. 


Forest Life. By the Author of “ A New 
Home.” In 2 vols. 12mo. New York: 
C. 8. Francis and Co., 252 Broadway. 
Boston: J. H. Francis, 128 Washing- 
ton street. 1842. 

No less graphic, witty, kindly, sen- 
sible, and amusing a book than the pre- 
decessor of which it is a sequel. And 
agreeable as are both the volumes from 


beginning to end, there is no portion of 


either which we read with greater plea- 
sure than the concluding intimation, that 
it is only “for the present” that the 
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charming author, who still denies her 
real name to fame, takes her leave of the 
public. Her voice comes to us out of the 
far unknown wilderness from which she 
sends it forth, like the clear ringing song 
ofa bird, issuing from the heart of'a wood ; 
although we may not see the sweet vo- 
ealist, nor distinguish the particular tree 
within whose green shade it is hiding and 
singing, yet we listen with delight, and 
wait impatiently at every pause for an- 
other strain of the merry music. 





Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. By Jas. F. W. JouHnston, 
M.A., F.R.S., Honorary Member of 
the Royal English Agricultural Society, 
and Author of “ Lectures on Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Geology.” 12mo. 
pp. 250. New York: Wiley and Put- 
nam. 1842. 


We noticed in our last number the ap- 
pearance of Professor Johnston’s larger 
work on this same subject—or rather of 
the first portion of it—his “ Lectures,” 
in terms of praise not beyond its deserts. 
The present volume will doubtless diffuse 
a more widely-spread usefulness, from the 
cheap and compendious form which adapts 
it to large classes of readers into whose 
hands the former would probably never 
come. Its price (50 cents) places it 
within the reach of every farmer, to 
whom, as well as to the miscellaneous 
reader, unwilling to remain ignorant of 
so useful and interesting a branch of gen- 
eral knowledge, we would strongly re- 
commend it. 


A Discourse delivered upon the Opening of 
the New Hall of the New York Lyceum 
of Natural History. By Joun W. 
Francis, M.D., Member of the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Society of Edin- 
burgh, late Professor of Materia Me- 
dica, Medical Jurisprudence, Institutes 
of Medicine, and of Obstetrics and the 
Diseases of Women and Children, in 
the University of the State of New 
York, &e«. New York: H. Ludwig, 
Printer, 72 Vesey street. 


The distinguished reputation of Dr. 
Francis, both in the profession of which 
he is an ornament, and as a man of high 
and extensive scientific and literary culti- 
vation, will awaken an expectation in the 
reader taking up this Discourse, which, 
when he lays it down at its close, he will 
acknowledge not to have been disap- 
pointed. It is an eloquent and elegant 
production, evidently the overflowing of 
a mind laboring only with the embarras 
de richesses ; and presents an outline com- 


prehensive, though necessarily rapid and 
general, and nowhere else within our 
knowledge to be found, of the various 
contributions by American writers and 
observers to the cause of natural science, 
in all the leading branches into which it 
distributes itself. 





A Treatise on Algebra; embracing, besides 
the Elementary Principles, all the higher 
parts usually taught in Colleges; con- 
taining moreover the New Method of Cu- 
bic and Higher Equations, as well as the 
Development and Application of the more 
recently discovered Theorem of Sturm. 
By Geo. R. Perkins, A. ML, Principal 
and Professor of Mathematics in the 
Utica Academy, and author of * Higher 
Arithmetic.” Utica: D. Hutckinson. 
New York: Saxton & Miles. 1842. 
8vo. pp. 360. 


Compared with the great mass of books 
which are constantly falling from our 
American press, very few are purely sci- 
entific works. Out of that few, many 
possess little merit, except that they may 
be good translations of some foreign au- 
thor. Not so with the work which is at 
present before us. There is an air of 
newness and originality about it, which 
few volumes of the kind seem to carry with 
them. Notthat the grand principles laid 
down are new; but that the methods of 
operating are, in many respects, original. 
The great fault with most of the existing 
works upon this interesting branch of 
mathematics, seems to be a want of judi- 
cious arrangement and practical combin- 
ation of its parts. To the remedy of this 
defect, we think the present valuable 
“Treatise” well adapted. The new 
rules for extracting the roots of cubic 
polynomials—the extensive formule on 
the progressions—the clear elucidation of 
equations of the third and fourth degrees— 
together with the new and complete rule 
for the numerical solution of equations 
of all classes, constitute an improvement 
upon former works, which cannot fail to 
be noticed by all who are interested in the 
subject. 

In addition to the above will be found 
a new Logarithmic Theorem, by Prof. 
Catlin ; also, a very neatly abridged ex- 
emplification, and the application of the 
lately discovered theorem of Sturm, for 
the discovery of the number of real roots 
in any equation, which has now, for the 
first time, found its way into an Ameriean 
publication. 

The typographical execution of the 
book is of the best order; and it comes 
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out to the world in a dress which does 
much credit to the enterprise of the 
publisher, 


A Treatise on the Right of Suffrage, with 
an Appendix. By Samvuen Jones. 
Boston: Otis, Broaders & Co. 1842. 
12mo, pp. 274. 


Had this work appeared but a few 
months ago, we should have expressed 
some surprise at beholding any writer 
coming before the public, at the present 
day, in this country, witha grave and 
formal treatise on this subject, to argue 
backward in favor of such propositions as 
—a general property qualification for the 
elective franchise ; a real estate qualifica- 
tion for the franchise as exercised in the 
election of one of the two branches of the 
legislature ; and for naturalized citizens, a 
ten years’ residence, and real estate in the 


district of residence, of the clear value of 


$1000, Butafter recent events, instead 
of surprise, we must content ourselves 
witha simple expression of regret. We 
recommend the book to the Charter Party 
in Rhode Island, and to their friends the 
Whig Party elsewhere. It will hardly 
find much sale among democratic readers, 
—unless they should seek to confirm their 
own different faith, by the feebleness of the 
best argument that can be made by an in- 
telligent and well-meaning writer on the 
opposite side. To Mr. Jones we would 
recommend Dr. Franklin’s story of the 
Ass, worth the prescribed property qualifi- 
cation, which passed successively from one 
owner to another, carrying with him the 
elective franchise ; and would invite from 
him an answer to Dr. Franklin’s shrewd 
question, which of the two possessed the 
franchise, the Man or the Ass? And before 
he should issue a second edition (assuming 
that the first will be promptly absorbed by 
the Rhode Island demand), we would re- 
commend to him to consider what greater 
“stake ” any man can have in a commu- 
nity, than his existence, his humanity, his 
body and his soul, his head and his heart, 
his wife and his children, his past, present 
and future, his memories and his hopes,— 
and whether the poor man has not all these 
as wellasthe rich man, We would ad- 
vise him to reflect, too, whether the poor 
man, hanging ever over the gulf of starva- 
tion, and holding on to subsistence only by 
the unrelaxing clutch of perpetual toil, 
has not quite as great an interest in whole- 
some and wise government, as his rich 
neighbor, who has but to curtail a luxury 
where the former vields a necessary of life. 


He may also with advantage consult the 
science of political economy, where he 
will learn the fallacy of the idea which 
constitutes one of the principal founda- 
tions of his reasoning—namely, that it is 
Property which really pays Taxation. 
But Mr. Jones means well, and does not 
write ill, though he argues from wrong as- 
sumptions to necessarily wrong results ; 
and there is something in the kindly spirit 
of his book, which wins from our good- 
nature a forbearance of severe criticism— 
a forbearance even toa heresy so justly 
provocative of democratic wrath, 


Facts involved in the Rhode Island Coniro- 
versy, with some views upon the rights of 
both Parties, Boston: B. B. Mussey. 
1842. 


A Discourse delivered in the Meeting House 
of the First Baptist Church, Providence, 
May 22, 1842. By Francis Way- 
LAND. Providence: R. Comstock & 
Co., and H. H. Brown, 1842, 


Review of Dr. Wayland’s Discourse on the 
Affairs of Rhode Island. By a Member 
of the Boston Bar. Boston: B. B. 
Mussey. 1842. 


In our notice of these three pamphlets, 
we place Dr. Wayland’s in the middle, to 
typify how completely he is crushed be- 
tween the other two as by the upper and 
the nether millstones. The learned Pre- 
sident has added nothing to his past lau- 
rels by this publication; and the day is 
not distant when he will sincerely regret, 
that he ever allowed himself to be so far 
overcome by the contagious excitement 
surrounding him, as to give the double 
utterance of speech and print to all the 
falsehoods of fact, the fallacies of reason- 
ing, and the uncharitable errors of judg- 
ment eontained in his pamphlet, and so 
pungently and forcibly exposed in the 
Review of it by a very able “ Member of 
the Boston Bar.” We would recommend 
this with the first named of the above, par- 
ticularly to our democratic readers, as 
containing together both a valuable and 
succinct summary of the historical facts 
of the case, and a lucid and unanswerable 
statement of the argument in justification 
of the popular side of the question. The 
ablest of the writers on the opposite side 
may safely be challenged to the attempt 
at refuting them, 
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The American in Egypt, with Rambles 
through Arabia Petrea and the Holy 
Land, during the Years 1839 and 1840. 
By James Ewrne Cootry. Illustrated 
with numerous steel Engravings: also 
with Designs and Etchings, by John- 
ston. 8vo. pp. 610. New York: 
D, Appleton and Co., 200 Broadway. 
1842, 


An odd, rambling, but entertaining vol- 
ume, beautifully printed and “ got up,” 
and copiously and richly illustrated. The 
author is well known in this city, as hav- 
ing formerly been for a number of years 
the conductor of the semi-annual book- 
trade sales. He has now so far modified 
his vocation as to manufacture the books 
he once only sold; and he proves that he 
can do the one as well as of old he did 
the other; for we doubt not this volume, 


which is laid on our table in advance of 
its public appearance, will prove one of 


the most popular and saleable of those 
that were formerly wont to pass under 
his hammer. There is a great deal of 
good writing and good sense in it, though 
rather more profusely intermixed than 
need have been with nonsense; and we 
sincerely hope that in the next volume, 
which is hereafter to follow the present 
one, when he is to carry us with him on 
his travels out of Egypt into Arabia and 
Palestine, he may not again fall in with 
the Builderdashes, Rimtapers, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Dunderblix, Dr. O’Squeebey, or 
any of the English acquaintance who 
figure so largely in the present narrative 
of his adventures and observations on 
and about the banks of the Nile; through 
which we shall probably in an early 
Number follow him a little more closely 
than we can do on the present occasion, 
when our chief purpose is to announce 
the appearance of the book; and to re- 
commend it as a novelty quite unique in 
its plan, and containing a great deal 
of agreeable information and amusement, 
presented in a very elegant style of pub- 
lication. 


Tales for the People and their Children. 
Little Coin, Much Care. By Mary 
Howitr. 18mo. pp. 171. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 
1842, 


A nice little tale, in Mary Howitt’s 
easy and natural vein, presenting at the 
same time a sad picture of the hardships 
and sufferings of the poor in an English 
manufacturing town. 


A Memoir of India and Arghanistaun, with 
Observations on the present Exciting and 
Critical State and Future Prospects of 
those Countries. Comprising Remarks 
on the Massacre of the British Army in 
Cabul, British Policy in India, a De- 
tailed Descriptive Character of Dost Ma- 
homed and his Court, §c. With an.Ap- 
pendix. By J. Harvan, late Counsellor 
of State, Aide-de-Camp, and General of 
the Staff to Dost Mahomed, Ameer of 
Cabul. 12mo. pp. 208. Philadelphia: 
J. Dobson, 106 Chesnut-street; R. 
Baldwin, Paternoster Row, London; 
H. Bossange, 11 Quai Voltaire, Paris. 
1842, 


This volume appears very seasonably 
at the present moment, to convey reliable 
information from a source eminently able 
to furnish it, in relation to the scene of 
the late disastrous military operations of 
the British in India, and of the future ones 
which they are now preparing. Of the 
personal history of the author, and of the 
adventures which placed him in the va- 
rious important posts indicated on his title- 
page, and which have again brought 
him back to the plain capacity of a citi- 
zen of his native country, resident, we 
believe, in Philadelphia, we are not in- 
formed. He is evidently, from the in- 
ternal proof of this volume, a man of 
a high order of ability, and he writes 
from the abundance of great familiar- 
ity with his subject, as well in its more 
minute details, as in its larger general 
aspects. It is pervaded also by an air 
of truthfulness which wins the entire 
confidence of the reader. It is accompa- 
nied with a topographical map of Cabul 
and the surrounding country. General 
Harlan writes in a spirit of strong hostility 
to the British dominion in India, which is, 
indeed, as it has ever been, in the words 
of Burke, “an awful thing.” Their 
late disaster, while he freely bestows on 
so much human suffering the sigh which 
it must extort from every human heart, he 
regards as but the just retribution of Pro- 
vidence upon their own rapacity, cruelty, 
and injustice; and prophesies the speedy 
advent of the day which shall witness the 
crumbling into the dust of all that stu- 
pendous blood-cemented structure of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire. Atthe conclusion 
we find announced, as in preparation for 
the press, what we shall look for with 
much interest, a personal narrative of the 
author’s eighteen years’ residence in Asia, 
comprising an account of the manners 
and customs of the various Oriental na 
tions with whom he has had oflicial and 
familiar intercourse. 
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AMERICAN, 


The first edition of Mr. Grisworp’s 
elegant and valuable volume of Ameri- 
can Anthology, “‘ The Poets and Poetry 
of America,” which is more particularly 
noticed in another part of our present 
Number, having been exhausted, ano- 
ther is to be issued, incorporating some 
improvements, probably as soon as the 
present announcement of it reaches the 
eye of our readers. Mr. Griswold, we 
understand, has nearly ready for the 
press his “ Curiosities of American Li- 
terature,” a work for which the Puritan 
period of our history especially affords 
much valuable material, and which 
must prove one of the most entertain- 
ing and curious performances yet pub- 
lished in this country. Mr. Griswold 
is, Without doubt, better qualified than 


any other person to prepare a book of 


the kind. In this connection we take 
pleasure in noticing the fact, that this 
gentleman, who possesses peculiar 
qualifications for such a post, has been 


placed in the editorial charge of one of 


our most popular monthly miscellanies, 
“ Graham’s Magazine ;” in which capa- 
city he has made arrangements with a 
number of the ablest writers in the 
country to contribute to its pages. 
Cooper is to furnish a series of sketches 
of naval biography, and Bryant, Long- 
fellow and Hoffman, are to be regular 
contributors to its poetical department. 
The change of editorial policy denoted 
in these announcements promises to 
raise this magazine to the level of a 
literary rank to which it has heretofore 
searcely pretended, and which we deem 
a just subject of congratulation to the 
public as well as to the enterprising 
publisher. 
new edition of Dr. Croty’s celebrated 
romance, “ Salathiel, a Story of the 
Past, the Present, and the Future,” will 
be published in a few days by Mr. L. 
Johnson, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
James, of Cincinnati. “ Salathiel” is 
one of the best romances in the lan- 
guage, and it will always be eminently 
popular. It has been out of print for 
several years, and the new edition will 
therefore be eagerly sought. 
We understand that the Report of the 
Geological Survey of the State of New 
York is in process of printing in a very 


splendid style; and that Governo 
Seward has taken measures to enrich 
it by an Introduction, contributed from 
the pens of various scientifie and lite- 
rary gentlemen, to whom he has ad- 
dressed himself for the purpose, de- 
signed to present a general view of the 
industrial, educational, literary, and 
moral history, progress, and present 
greatness of the State. 

We are happy to find that a new work is 
about being prepared by Messrs. Srr- 
PHENS and CATHERWoopD, embodying 
the result of their recent additional ex- 
plorations in Central America. Their 
materials, we understand, are abundant, 
and exceedingly novel. The illustra- 
tions are already progressing in the 
hands of the engravers, and from the 
specimens we have seen, are of a deeply 
interesting character. 

Dr. ANTHON is rapidly advancing with the 
printing of his new Archeological work, 
—a Sequel to his Classical Dictionary. 

Witey & Putnam have just issued 
JoNHSTON’s new volume on “ Agricul- 
tural Chemistry.” The same publish- 
ers have nearly ready, Downrinc’s 
* Coltage Architecture,’ with beautiful 
illustrative designs, uniform with that 
writer’s former work, ® Landscape 
Gardening.”” Also, the third, and will 
in a few days, we believe, publish the 
fourth, number of Prof. BRANpDr’s inval- 
uable Cyclopredia, to be completed in 
one handsome octavo. 

D. Arpteron & Co. are about immedi- 
ately to publish Mr. Cooiry’s “ Ameri- 
can in Egypt,” in one handsome octavo, 
with numerous illustrative engravings, 
some of which are beautifully executed ; 
of its literary character we have already 
spoken. The same firm have the fol- 


lowing just completed—“The Book of 


the Navy,” with many plates ; the vol- 
umes already announced, under the 
general title of “.2 Library for my 
Young Countrymen.”’ Also some new 
volumes of the series “Tales for the 
People and their Children ;” “ The Fa- 
vorite Child,” and “ First Impressions,” 
by Mrs. Extis, and “ Work and Wages,” 
and * Little Coin, Much Care,” by 
Mary Howirr. Dr. Urr’s valuable 
Dictionary, No, 12, is just out; also No. 
6 of Handy Andy, and No. 3 of Hector 
O’Halloran, all of which need no fresh 
commendatory notice. 
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Dayton & Newman have just put outa 
volume by Prof. Otmstrep, of consider- 
able interest, a “ Biographical Sketch 
of Ebenezer P. Mason,” a youth of sin- 
gular precocity, who exhibited indi- 
cations of extraordinary genius, and 
whose premature decease imparts an 
additional interest to the narrative. The 
biographer ranks the subject of his me- 
moir not merely with Kirk White as a 
poet, but even with Herschel, Galileo, 
and Newton, for his surprising attain- 
ments in philosophy and the abstract 
sciences ;—but here, of course, allow- 
ance must be made for the enthusiastic 
admiration of the writer. 

Carry & Harr will, we observe, coin- 
plete the publication of Quatn’s splen- 
did work of dnatomical Plates, edited 
by Prof. Pancoast, of Jefferson College, 
early this month. They also announce 
for speedy publication, a new volume 
of “The Gift for 1843; which is to 
include a series of superb illustrations, 
after Chapman, Cheney, Sully, Inman, 
and several other of our leading artists. 
This new Annual is to exceed all its 
predecessors, we understand, in the 
exquisite beauty of its embellish- 
ments. 

We would again remind our readers of 
the announcement by Mr. Riker, of a 
new Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, designed for Schools, on an ori- 
ginal plan; also his other novelty, be- 
fore alluded to, of a Scripture Floral 
Album, with finely colored embellish- 
ments, &c. 

A clever little elementary work on the 
study of Conchology, has just appeared, 
entitled “ Lessons on Shells,’? with ten 
plates, exhibiting upwards of eighty 
specimens, drawn from nature. This 
popular Manual has already passed 
through three editions, and the present 
is greatly improved by the editor, Mr. 
Cozzens, Librarian of the New York 
Lyceum. Searcely any scientific sub- 
ject can be selected more agreeable and 
amusing for youth, as well as adults, 
or one from which may be educed a finer 
moral than this favorite study. Pub- 
lished by Forsom, of this city. 

A new and elegant Annual is announced 
by Wutitams, of Boston, for the 15th 
prox. It is entitled “The Christian 
Souvenir for 1843 ;” its embellishments 
will be well executed, and literary mat- 
ter characterized by a high religious 
tone, &c. 


ENGLISH. 


We observe the announcement of a new 
work from the pen of Horace Smith, 
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entitled, ‘ Masaniello.””’ Much new 
light, it is said, is about to be thrown 
on the history of the unfortunate Mary, 
Queen of Scots, by the publication of 
her recently discovered correspondence 
at Hampton Court Palace, by Prince 
Labanotf. The Memoirs of Prince 
Charles Stuart, the Pretender, are also 
about to appear; and a new work of fic- 
tion is in progress from the pen of Bul- 
wer, to be called * Mabel Meredith, or 
the Bride of the North ;”? the scenes of 
which are laid in Russia, during the 
luxurious and dissolute reign of the 
Court of the Empress Catharine. A 
superb work has just been completed, 
of which only 50 copies have been 
struck off, embellished by 75 sumptuous 
illustrations in colors, entitled “ Ves- 
tiarium Scoticum,” by John Sobieski 
Stuart. This extraordinary work com- 
prises a historical account of the tar- 
tans of Highland clans, and the feudal 
times of Scotland—the price is ten 
guineas. A new work on the Seat of 
the Eastern War is announced, as fol- 
lows :—** Narrative of various Jour- 
neys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, and 
the Punjab; including a residence in 
those countries from 1826 to 1838.” By 
Charles Masson, Esq. My Bee Book, 
by the Rev. W. C. Cotton, with many 
plates. Travels in Kashmere, Sadak, 
Iskardo, the countries adjoining the 
mountain course of the Indus and the 
Himalaya north of the Punjab. By J. 
T. Vigne, Esq. 2 vols. many plates. 


The posthumous fame of poor Theodore 


Hook seems to be rapidly increasing, 
and his publishers will not be at fault 
at any rate if it shall not become greater 
than his reputation when living. AlI- 
ready we have had “ Fathers and Sons,” 
and even now observe two others, “ Pe- 
regrine Bunce, or Settled at Last ;?? and 
“The Man of Sorrow.” This last, 
however, is said to be edited by him 
only. We hear of several other new 
works of fiction, such as ‘ Stonehenge, 
or the Romans in Britain ;” “The Mar- 
chioness, a strange but true tale,” by 
Mrs. Thornton; and “ The Hungarian 
Castle,” by Miss Pardoe. : 





CONTINENTAL. 


Necrology.—France, as it appears from 


the last foreign news, has to register 
the death of several of her distinguish- 
ed men, and among them two literary 
characters—J. N. Bouilly, a moralist 
and dramatic writer, and a member of 
the Academy, in which it leaves a new 
vacancy to be filled; the Count of Las 
Casas, the field companion of Napoleon 
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in exile, and the author of the Atlas 
Historique, &c., and of the Memorial 
de St. Helena. 

We understand the fifth volume of Pro- 
fessor Leo’s Course of Universal Histo- 
ry, for the use of superior Schools, is 
just out, (Lehrbuch der Universalce- 
schichte zum Gebrauch in héhern Un- 
terrichtsanstalten,) published at Halle. 
This volume treats of the history of the 
French Revolution and of Napoleon, 
and thus forms a valuable work of it- 
self. It is written in a spirit of stern 
justice; the author, with the law ofthe 
gospel in his hand, sitting in judgment 
upon the deeds of nations and individu- 
als, and tracing in all the ramifications 
of the astounding events of that memo- 
rable period, the finger of God. It will 
also please the English reader of Ger- 


man, for the beauty and simplicity of 


its style. 

Der Nibelungen Noth, illustrirt mit Holz- 
schnitten nach Zeichnungen von Julius 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld und Eugen Neu- 
renther. Die Bearbeitung des Textes 
von Dr. Gustav Pfizer. 8 Lieferungen, 
a 14 er. 

Technologische Encyclopadie, oder alpha- 
betisches Handbuch der Technologie, 
der technischen Chemie, und des 
Maschinenwesens. Zum Gebrauche 
fiir _Kameralisten, Oekonomen, Kiinst- 
ler, Fabrikanten, und Gewerbtreibende 
jeder Art. Herausgegeben von Joh. 
Jos. Prechtl. k. k. n. o. wirkl. Regier- 
ungs-Rathe, und Director des k. k. poly- 
technischen Instituts in Wien. Die 
ersten neun Bande, mit 230 Kupfer- 
tafeln, kosten jeder, 6 fi. 

Der Magnetismus im Verhaltniss zur Na- 
tur und Religion, von Dr. Jos. Enne- 
moser. Preis, 2 Rthlr, 12 gr. 


Schutt, — Dichtungen von Anastasius 


Grin. 


Sammlung Architektonischer Entwirfe 


von Dr. C. F. Schinkel, Kéngl. Preuss. 
Ober-Landes-Bau-Director,etc. etc. ete. 
Das Werk aus 16 Lieferungen a 6 Blatt 
bestehend. wird in drei Jahren volls- 
tandig sein, und der Subscriptionspreis, 
pro Lieferung Rthlr. 2., Pr. Cour. sein. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vatve or Booxs In THE Mippie AGEs. 
—Dunau, a French philosopher, has 
observed that we live too near the 
epoch of the Discovery of Printing, to 
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judge accurately of its influence upon 
society, and yet too far from it to ap- 
preciate its earliest fruits; he says it 
will require perhaps many centuries be- 
fore we can justly form an opinion of 
its effects upon the destinies of man. 
We may at least even now form some- 
thing of an estimate, if we refer merely 
to the enormous cost of some MSS. 
prior to the invention of this invalua- 
ble art. One Parnarme, writing to the 
King of Naples, says, ‘you lately wrote 
me from Florence that the works of Ti- 
tus Livius are there to be sold, in very 
handsome books, and that the price of 
each is 120 crowns of gold. Therefore 
I entreat your Majesty that you cause 
the same to be bought; and one thing 
I want to know of your prudence, 
whether I or Poggius have done best, 
—he, that he might buy a country house 
near Florence, sold Livy, which he had 
writ in a very fine hand, or IJ, that I 
might purchase the books have exposed 
a piece of land for sale ? °—Tuscas, Pe- 
trarch’s tutor, was, it is stated, obliged 
to pawn two little volumes of Cicero, 
to save himself from confinement for 
debt. A few MSS. were considered in 
early times a sufficient dower for the 
daughter of even a wealthy baron; and 
such importance was attached to the 
disposal of books, that they were sold 
on contract and securities in the same 
manner as landed property. To pur- 
chase a Bible in the fifteenth century, 
would have cost, according to their rate 
of wages, fifteen years of daily labor. 
In the middle of the 9th century, Lu- 
pus, the abbot of a monastery, sent a 
commission of two Monks to Pope Ben- 
edict III., with a letter requesting a copy 
of Cicero and Quintilian, assigning as 
the reason, that"there was no copy 
of either throughout France. 


In Spain also, books were so exceedingly 


scarce about this time, that one and 
the same Bible often served for the use 
of several Monasteries. And even the 
Royal Library at Paris down tothe 14th 
century possessed only four of the clas- 
sic authors,—Cicero, Lucan, Ovid and 
Boethius. The bestowment of a book 
on a convent, was furthermore looked 
upon as a highly religious act,—and at 
the Monastery of St. Swithin at Win- 
chester, a daily mass was actually 
founded forthe soul of Bishop Nicholas 
de Ely, because he had given a Bible to 
that institution. 














